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Extract  from  minwtcs  of  amuuil  meeting  of  Tlie  Oneida  His- 
torical Society,  Jaiiuai-y  ]4tli,  1879: 

'•'At  the  conclusion  of  the  addrc?;;  of  ]\Iajor  Douglfis  Campbell,  it 
was,  upon  loot  ion  of  Mr.  Ellis  11.  RobertSj 

Resolved,  That  the  tlianks  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society  are  most 
gratefully  extended  to  the  distinguished  orator  of  the  evening,  for  his 
scholarly  and  exhaustive,  lii.s  suggestive  and  inspiring  address,  and  that  he- 
be  requested  to  furnish  a  cop\'  for  publication. 

S.  N.  DEXTER  NORTH, 


HISTORICAL  FALLACIES 

REGARDING 

COLONIAL  NE\'7  YORK. 


Sir  Kobert  Walrole,  duriDg  his  last  illness,  desiriiig  a 
friend  to  read  to  hi  in  was  asked  to  select  the  Ijook.  Any- 
th'm<^  but  History,''  h(.^  answered,  that  must  be  false."  The 
dying  statesman,  vcho  for  more  than  twenty  years,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  had  been  making  histoiy,  knev.-  full 
well  Avhereof  he  sprtke.  His  eritieisui  was  somewhat  novel 
then,  l)ut  the  centui-y  since  its  utterance  lias  made  the  sneer 
a  inaxin:!.  A  hundred  ye^i.rs  ago,  and  to  the  common  mind 
all  Irkstory  was  alike  ;  the  legends  of  Livy  or  the  marvels  of 
Herodotus,  the  gossip  of  Suetonius  or  the  ciimpaigns  of 
Ci-^sar- — all  were  sacred,  to  question  them  was  well  nigh 
heresy.  But  to-day  is  the  age  of  the  iconoclasts.  Under  their 
blows  our  idols  are  Ciranbling  to  po^vder.  They  dig  up  the 
musty  records  from  v  hich  history  has  been  made,  tliey  search 
into  the  lives  of  tlie  liistoi'ians  to  lind  out  wlio  they  were, 
and  they  seek  furtlier  to  tiiid  out  why  they  wrote.  Tnie 
science  is  exact,  for  it  is  founded  oi!  laws  which  are  ininiut- 
ablo  ;  true  poetry  is  immortal,  for  its  brejith  is  iijspm at i(ai  : 
but  history  is  lik'c  the  work  of  the  pliotcigraplier,  it  dept^nds 
for  its  accui'ac}-  U[)on  the  matei-i;il,  the  woilirii.m,  tln^  f.ieus 
and  the  atmosph<n-e.  No  wonder  rluit  the  schokir  rises  from 
his  fask  to  say  with  Walpole,     It  must  be  false." 


This  ]'ostK'ss,  in(|uisilivc  iiinetcentli  century  presses  ils 
inquiries  ewryulu  re,  into  tlic  heavens  above,  into  the  earth 
beneath,  and  into  the  waters  un(hM-  the  eartli  ;  but  its  record 
will  contain  no  mure  instructive  and  fascinating  chapter  thari 
that  which  describes  its  re-arraiigenient  of  the  annals  of  the 
past.  We  have  seen  a  iiost  of  great  scliolars,  led  by  the  au- 
dacions  Xie])nhr,  reconst  ructing  Ivonian  history  ;  we  have 
seen  anotlier  army  sii"ting  tlie  gi-ains  of  tiutlj  from  the  lairy 
tak'S  of  the  early  Greidc  historians  ;  while  to-day  an  inde- 
fatigable explorer  exhumes  the  wails  of  ancient  Troy,  and 
Bhcfws  to  the  vrorld  that  the  immortal  Houjcr  v/as  no  v/riter 
of  roiiiance. 

But  it  is  not  ancient  history  alone  that  our  echolars  are 
re- writing,  ^leu  now  living  have  seen  the  Wizard  of  the 
North''  change  the  whole  f[\ce  of  Scotland  by  the  magic  of 
hh  matchless  pen  ;  until  Scott  ^Yaved  his  wand,  it  war>  but 
the'^ 

,        Land  of  brown  heatli  and  rdiaggy  wood, 
Land  of  ihe  riiountaiii  and  the  iiood  j" 

but  under  his  spells  it  has  become,  for  old  and  young  alike^ 
the  land  of  heroic  daring  and  romantic  deeds. 

What  Sir  Walter  did  for  Scotlarid,  Prescott  and  Irving 
have  done  for  Spain,  Macauley  has  accomplished  for  the 
England  of  the  Puritans,  and,  what  is  of  more  interest  to 
us,  Motley  has  done  for  the  heroes  who  Ibunded  the  great 
Dutch  Republic,  jdanted  the  Colony  of  New  York,  and  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Phn})ire  State. 

Did  tiuiC  permit  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  this  subject, 
and  point  out  some  of  the  causes  w^ldch  formerly  made  his- 
torv  of  so  little  value.  I  should  speak  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth.  who  withdrew  a  pension  from  one  histcnan  for  his 
impertinent  rem.arks  u|)on  taxation,  who  banished  Fenelon 
for  a  supposed  criticism  of  his  reign  in  the  rom.ance  Telem- 
achus,  r:nd  tlirew  another  author  into  the  Bastile  for  inno- 
centiv  revealing  a  secret  of  state  in  a  panegyric  of  tlie  Grand 
Monarch  himse-lf.    I  should  like  to  point  out  the  infiuences 
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of  a  different  cliaraclor.  biil  hardly  less  ]Kncnt,  ^vllic•h  iettered 
the  historians  in  En-land.  I  should  like  to  show  how  Vol- 
taire iirst  brought  secular  histui y  to  the  bar  of  human 
reason  bj  attacking  the  early  lUbles  of  Greece  nnd  Eorne, 
tlius  laying  open  the  bi-oad  domain  of  the  past  to  the  fear- 
less seekers  after  tiuth,  and  then  contrast  the  work  of  his 
great  successors,  following  his  methods,  with  thut  of  men 
like  Kollin,  v/ho,  in  their  libraries,  blindly  translated  the 
classic  authors  or  evolved  history  IVom  their  inner  conscious- 
ness. Above  all,  I  should  like  to  show  the  elYects  of  modern 
liberal  ideas  in  opening  to  the  scholar  the  secret  archives  of 
state  which  have  made  possible  the  works  of  leeent  liistori- 
ans,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  less  than  Ibrty  years 
ago  an  agent  of  trie  State  of  New  York  was  in  England  de- 
nied access  to  the  official  documents  relating  to  our  colonial 
period.  The  topic  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  so  fir  as  I  know 
it  has  received  but  slight  consideration,  but  1  must  confine 
niyself  to-night  to  a  single  branch  of  this  broad  suhject. 

In  view  of  the  multitudinous  voliinies  which  have  be  en 
written  upon  America,  it  would  seem  at  first  glance  alroust 
'  presumptuous  to  suggest  that  anything  of  inijiortance  had 
been  omitted.  But  when  we  consider  tlie  worthlessness  of 
most  of  the  old  accepted  histories  of  countries  inuch  better 
known  and  more  cultivated  than  our  ov/n,  we  shall  feel  less 
surprise  at  the  assertion  that  the  trutli  about,  New  York  has 
never  yet  been  written. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Here  all  the  ob- 
stacles Vvliicli  were  encountered  in  the  Old  AVoidd  existed  in 
an  exaggerated  f-jrui,  with  a  multitude  of  otliers  unknown 
in  Europe.  First^  was  the  -newness  of  the  country.  The 
early  settlers  were  too  much  occupied  in  conquering  nature, 
and  in  battling  for  their  rights,  to  find  time  to  compose  historic 
memoirs.  Added  to  this,  was  the  fact  that  the  very  cosmo- 
politan population,  which  helj)ed  so  largely  to  make  this 
^  colony  great  in  action,  prevented  th.e  oneness  of  feeling  and 
pride  of  origin  wh.icn  ordinarily  give  birth  to  history.  Again, 
New^  Y'"ork  had  but  a  small  population  in  colonial  times.  At 
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the  uutbr(.ak  of  the  French  and  Indiaii  v/ar,  she  stood  scvculli 
or  eighth  in  rank  ;  at  Uio  adoj.tioii  of  the  Federal  Cunstitu- 
tion,  ill  17S9,  slie  had  unly  advanced  to  tlie  fifili  position. 
Lastly,  her  origivial  inhaljitanls  were  Dutchnii-ii,  of  whoni 
the  Engiisli  knew  very  little,  aud  whom,  with  eharacterisiiu 
insolence,  they  hated  and  des2)ised  just  in  proportion  to  their 
igcoranc  . 

These  conditiens  threw  tlie  writing  of  colonial  history 
into  the  hands  of  the  New  Englandeis.  and  there  were 
special  reasons  why  that  ])eO])]e  neY(.']'  understood  Xew 
York.  From  their  tirst  lancimg  at  Manhattan  LsUmd, 
the  Dutclimen  fourid  ilienjselves  engag^nl  in  a  hoiindaiy 
quarrel  with  their  New  Engiand  neighbois,  which  continued 
even  after  the  lievolution^  and  at  times  aJniost  culnanated 
in  open  vv'ar.  Xew  York  was  generallv  in  the  riglit,  and  it 
was  so  adjudged  by  tlie  authorities  in  England^  ])ut  her  vic- 
tories only  intensiiiL'd  the  bitterness  against  her.  This,  with 
the  Englisli  dislike  for  foreignei's  inherited  by  onr  easierii 
bretVu-en,  suliiciently  accouuts  for  the  jirejudice,  01*  which 
we  see  so  n:uch  {imong  the  New  Engkmd  revolutionary 
writers.  But  that  is  only  a  part  of  tlie  story,  a  more  potent 
cause  of  misundei'standing  was  actu.al  want  of  materials  le- 
lating  to  our  history.  We  must  reinentber  that  in  the  last 
century  tlicse  colonies  wcjo  very  far  ajjart.  We  are  niuch 
nearer  Central  Europe  to-day  than  we  wei'e  to  Virginia 
hundred  years  ago.  The  early  records  oi  New  York  were 
in  Dutch^  a  language  which  our  own  peo})le  had  substanti- 
ally forgotten,  and  lastly,  ouj-  official  correspondence  was 
almost  a  sealed  book  not  only  to  New  Yorkers,  but  to  all 
others  who  desired  to  investigate  her  history. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which  have  made  colonial  New- 
York  ])lay  so  insigniiicant  a  part  in  the  current  historiv-s  of 
Amei-ica,  and  tlie  result  of  this  is  not  a  matter  of  slight  im- 
portance. If  I  anj  right  in  my  conclusion.s,  the  want  of  a 
co3-rect  apyireciation  of  the  histoiy  of  New  York  is  some-. 
thino'  mort^  than  a  local  loss,  lor  it  causes  the  absence  of  a 

o  • 

chapter  withoui   which  American   histoiy  is,   to  say  the 
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It'ast,  very  ii]Coiii[)letc.  To  illiislrMtc  my  meaning,  lot  me 
call  your  atteiiliuu  to  a  i'vw  facts,  the  truth  of  whieh  will  hii 
at  once  acknowk-ilged,  but  which  liavc  generally  ])assed  un- 
noticed. 

According  to  the  views  of  most  histoiians,  tlie  two  colonies 
v/hicli  exercised  the  greatest  inliuence  upon  American  alfliirs 
were  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which  stood  head  and 
sliouldei's  above  the  rest  in  wealth  and  population.  Now 
take  down  from  vour  book  shelves  the  vohn.nes  relatiiiii  lo 
America,  and  gianciiig  them  over,  what  do  you  discover?  in 
regard  to  Virginia  you  will  find  cha])ter  after  chapter  devoted 
to  the  days  of  her  colonization,  you  will  lead  that  in  IGol 
her  House  of  Buigesses  passed  a  law  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied  without  its  consent,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  colony  was 
almost  independent.  But  run  down  the  pages  till  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1660,  and  tliereaiter  you 
will  find  a  blank,  Vitgi}iia  becomes  the  miUle.st  and  most 
easily  managed  of  all  tlie  Provinces  :  you  heai-  no  more  of 
independence  ;  the  gre^t  history  of  the  i^rimitive  age  has 
closed,  to  re-open  only  with  the  ^\merican  lievolution. 

Now,  repeat  the  process  with  New  I^ujgland,  and  see  how 
neorlv  vou  reach  the  same  result.  Began  with,  the  landing  of 
the  ^lay  Flower  in  1620  ;  set  down  the  famous  names  which 
have  illunnnated  the  pages  of  her  colonial  annals  })rior  to  the 
Stai\ip  Act,  and  you  will  find  nearly  all  of  them  clustered  in 
the  lirst  fifty  years  of  her  existence.  Leave  out  tiie  Witch 
persecutions,  and  I'ecall  what  you  know  of  her  history,  and 
you  will  discover  that  it  is  substantiaiiy  contined  to  the  same 
great  period.  In  16S3  the  chai'ter  of  Massachusetts  was  foi-- 
feited  by  Charles  the  J>(;cond  ;  take  up  your  colonial  histories, 
and  notice  how  little  you  will  tiiid  relating  to  New  England 
aftei-  that  event.  Prior  to  that  time  Ma.^Hsachusetts  had  al- 
most been  a  se})arate  republic,  and  lier  writers  glow  with 
justifiable  enthusiasm  as  they  trace  the  great  events  uf  those 
heroic  days.  But  run  down  the  subsequent  years  to  t^ir. 
passage  of  the  Siuni])  Act,  and  mark  how  bare  the  pages  ar<'. 
of  interest.     Bancroft  devotes   two  entire  volumes  to  the 
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period  anlerior  to  tlio  En[;lisli  ricvolution  of  1GS8,  aud  tlieu 
gives  a  part  of  two  cliupters  to  the  interior  atlaiis  of  tlic 
colonies  from  tliat  tinie  until  174S,  whorij  he  claims,  that  tlie 
American  Revolution  began.  .  ■ 

NoWj  ^vllat  is  the  cause  of  this?  Before  answering  this 
question  let  me  say  a  few  ^vords  about  the  cause  commonly 
assignt^d,  ?ind  in  v/hieh  lurks  one  of  those  fallacies  with  which 
histoiy  is  ovi-illowing.  In  1.GS8  occujiod  the  event  which 
settled  English  liberty  on  an  impei"ishai.)le  basis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the  American  colonists  are 
found  in  possession  of  most  of  the  riglils  which  thi^  English 
acquired  by  their  glorious  revolutiun.  ^lany  persons  assunje 
that  America  gained  these  rights  at  the  sau]e  time  and  ly 
the  same  eventj  and  hence  conclude  tl.at  the  intervening 
period  was  one  in  which  the  people,  haj.py  in  their  liberty^ 
lived  on  unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  t^njo}'ing  the  blissful  lot  of 
being  wdthout  a  history.  Of  all  historical  fallacies  none  sur- 
passes this.  It  has  gained  ci'edence  by  a  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  of  the  English  revolution  and  of  tho  character  of  the 
man  whom  il  placed  upon  the  throne.  Read  the  surface  of 
books  and  you  will  think  of  AYilliam  the  Third  as  a  liberal 
minded  Dutchman,  v.ho,  from  some  kind  of  disinterested  love 
of  English  liberty,  leli  his  home  and  ascended  the  throne 
from  which  the  despotic  Stuarts  had  been  driven.  As  you 
read  further,  some  curious  problems  will  arise  before  you. 
You  will  see  that  the  only  country  that  he  ever  loved  was 
his  native  Holland,  that  he  hated  England  and  dislikod  her 
people.  Recoliecting  that  he  v/as  a  grandson  of  Charh  s  the 
First,  and  a  nephew  as  wtll  as  son-in-law  of  James  the  Sec- 
ond, you  will  find  that  he  was  as  arbitrary  and  fond  of  kingly 
power  as  his  grandfatlier  or  uncle.  Go  on  now  and  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  you  will  see  that  this  Dutch  Stadtholder 
was  a  greater  man  than  English  historians  have  ever  painted 
him.  although  the  revelation  of  his  true  character  is  not  so 
flattering  to  English  pride.  You  will  see  a  careworn,  hag- 
gard man,  pn^^maturely  old,  almost  friendless,  racked  with 
ceaseless  pains,  dragging  out  fourteen  years  of  bitter  exile 
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from  motives  mucb  liiglioi-  than  ambition  or  love  of  EnL:;lanJ. 
From  his  early  boylnxjil  Fianc-  had  Uci  n  his  imemy,  for  she 
was  the  foe  of  Euiopean  lihcity.  lie  had  raved  Ilolhind 
from  lu'r  gras[)  by  the  exeicise  of  tak-iits  wliich  histoiy  can 
scarcely  oqual,  but  something  more  remained.  Nothing  but 
his  frail  life  stood  between  thu  Giand  Monarch  and  universal 
power.  The  arcli  enemy  must  be  cripjjled  or  nothing  bad 
been  done.  To  accomph'sh.  this  became  his  lite  W(jrk.  Sb^v/ly 
but  patiently  he  built  up  the  Grand  Aibance,  yet  England, 
whose  aid  was  indispensable,  could  never  be  secured  wbile  the 
Stuarts  on  the  tin  one  were  rioting  with  Gallic  gold.  He 
married  his  cousin  to  advance  his  plans  but  nothing  can:ie 
from  that  ;  at  length  the  revolution  calied  him  to  the  throne, 
and  be  went  to  England  to  gain  an  ally  for  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance. 

To  William  personally,  England's  aid  was  dearly  bought. 
Time  and  time  again  his  kingly  i)ower  was  encroached  upon; 

■concession  after  concession  was  wruni:  from  liis  necessities, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  his  |)iide  could  bear  no  more,  and  that 
Jie  must  give  up  his  life  v»-ork  and  return  to  Holland.  Fortu- 
nately lor  the  world,  he  j)ersevered  ;  1^'rance  was  crippled; 
Europe  was  sav(^d,  and  tlie  concessions  wrung  fiom  him  by 
Parliament,  crvstaliized  into  ihe  foundations  of  English  lil)- 
erty.  Such  was  the  origbi  of  the  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciples wliicb  make  the  English  revolution  so  justly  famous. 
But  America  had  no  troops  to  furnish  and  no  money  to  sup- 
ply; she  liad  r'Othing  v.ith  v/liich  to  purchase  freedom.  It  is 
probably  tlie  most  curious  fact  connected  with  the  reign  of 
William,  that  in  all  the  discussions  regarding  popular  rights 
wlixh  U'ark  that  period,  the  colonists  were  nevei*  so  much  as 
mentioned.  They  wi^re  left  alter  that  event  just  whei-e  they 
stood  before,  subject  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and 
that  crown  v.'as  worn  by  a  monaixdi,  who  was  at  least  as 
fond  of  })ower  as  any  of  the  Stuarts. 

Such  being  tlie  chai'acter  ot  the  English  revolution  and  its 
relations  to  the  Coh-nies,  one  sees  that  America  must  have 

.had  a  history  for  the  next  half  century.    To  those  wlio  re- 
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ganl  Xew  Eng'laDil  as  America,  lliis  })rn})ositiun  will  be  some- 
what novel.  Bur,  alt liorgh  N^ew  England  (luring  that  pi  viod 
made  little  liistory,  it  was  not  because  Auiericii  ^Yas  standiug 
still.  JN\  w  England  \s^as  not  Amei'ica.,  and  no  one  will  uiidci- 
stand  our  institutions  until  lie  a])})i'eejates  this  truth.  Look 
about  yeu  to  day,  bUiu  up  all  that  to  yuur  mind  distinguishes 
our  people,  and  tl:en  tuin  back  to  the  iamous  hi'stoiy  ol"  the- 
Puii;ans,  rnd  see  how  little  you  will  find  of  similai-ity  be- 
tween tlie  two.  Kew  England  was  a  Puritan  colony  from 
Old  England^  its  eniigra.tion  was  a  ti-ansplantir.-g,  nut  the 
creation  ol'a  new  peup.le.  Its  great  men  sin;ply  acted  out  in 
Mussaeiiusetts  and  Connecticut  a  chr.pter  of  English  history. 
Between  and  1G40,  twenty  une  thousand  Puritans  k-fw 

England  ;md  settled  in  x\nierica.  They  were  men  picked 
from  among  .t  race  wlio,  dii'ectly  after  their  dejjarture.  made  the 
Enirlish  C(;mmo:;we;ilth  hon.  red  in  every  quarter  of  thciilube. 
They  had  aniriug  tliv  ir  nuuiber  statesnien  and  soldiers,  and 
so  ir.any  scholais  that  it  was  said  one  out  of  every  iwo  hun- 
dred and  fifty  emigranis  was  a  college  graduate.  Here  they 
showed  tiiL  same  virtues  as  tlieir  English  brethren  exhibited 
in  the  Lorjg  Parliament  and  on  the  lieids  of  J)unbai-  and 
Worcestei",  but,  with  their  faith,  couiage  and  indonjitable 
energy,  vrere  mingled  the  same  petty  bigotry  and  naiiowness 
of  mind. 

With  the  restoration  of  Ciiarles  tlie  Second,  Puritan- 
ism died  in  Enghmd.  It  L'ngeied  on  a  little  longer  in 
America,  but  with  its  decadence  ]^ew  England's  first  great 
chapter  of  history  was  closed.  The  foundation  of  Puritanism 
was  sti-ictly  a  leligious  one  ;  civil  liberty  was  of  consequence 
only  as  a  protection  to  religion;  the  State  was  important 
simply  bi cause  the  Chuich  was  tliC  State.  When  that  in- 
tense, religiotis,  crusading  spirit  died  out — and  \ve  see  it 
failing  long  before  the  English  revolution — but  one  reeult 
could  follow.  ■  Thiere  came  a  jieriod  of  transition  which  sinks 
into  insignificance  comi)ared  with  the  days  of  positive  ideas 
by  which  it  vais  pieceded.  The  Puritan  was  becoming  an 
Amencan;  the  descendant  was  w-orthy  of  his  ancestor,  but 
he  did  nut  at  once  sja-ing  into  full  maturity. 
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Mean  rime,  V.owc'vorj  Anicjica  was  muvnin-  forward.  Thy 
ni!ssi?)g  c!i:ipt(M-  is  soriR'wlK.M  t;  to  bu  found.    Lcl  us  see  if 
can  iiihl  it. 

The  tavoi  ite  pi-ocess  of  the  scholars  '^ho  iir.ve  reconstnicted 
ancient  history^  is  to  test  th  -  statenKMits  of  eaily  writers 
by  the  argument  of  ])iiiba]>ilities.  Jut'g-c,l  1iy  this  sian  ifinl 
we  should  e.\]!ect  niueh  more  from  Xvw  Yoik  than  ihat  with 
which  she  has  been  credited  At  two  j.-oinis  we  have  solid 
ground  as  a  b  isis  for  our  reasoning.  In  tlie  fust  pi  ic<',  wo 
know  the  ancestry  uf  the  1\)undi'rs  of  New  Yorlc  ;  their  his- 
tory has  been  written  by  outside,  impiU'iial  schohirs,  wiio 
tell  us  tliat  they  wert;  st-cond  to  no  people  of  leodu'ii  tiuK^s. 
That  mucli  is  S(  tiled,  nnd  the  j^r.  sent  is  no  K-ss  cssnred.  We 
see  ar.amd  us  what  is,  indrod,  iiie  Empiie  Stale  ;  iirsi  in 
werdth  and  ]uipu];it  ion,  secoml  to  none  in  ent;  i  prise,  patrifjt- 
ism  an<l  })ul)l'c  sjjirit.  Wiiliin  the  p)-(  sent  gt  rieration  v;o 
have  seen  h(  r  sending  to  th<^  battle-field  half  a  njiilion  of  her 
sons.  Go  b;ick  to  the  days  which  followed  the  Revolution, 
and  we  hi  ai'the  same  report.  Slie  launched  the  fiist  success- 
ful steamboat,  she  dug  tlie  liist  gi-eat  ciinal  ;  she  built  the 
first  locomotive  in  Anu^rica.  In  love  of  liberty  and  devotion 
to  the  Union  siie  has  licver  been  excelled.  One  of  her 
sons  penned  the  most  famous  of  the  eaily  revolutionary 
papei'S  wdiich  excited  tlie  admii'ation  of  Burke  and 
Cliatham.  Her  statesmen  furnished  the  model  for-  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union.  She  gave  to  Wasbington's  Cabinet 
the  great  master  of  Am;'rican  finances  ;  slie  gave  to  tlie  Su- 
pi'euje  (Jourt  its  first  Chief  Justice.  These  things  we  know. 
If  then,  in  tlie  early  colonial  times  wdiieh  tried  men's  souls, 
New  Yoik  was  w'anting,  it  would  be  stiange  indeed.  Na- 
tions do  not,  like  merj,  ptit  olf  their  bodies  each  seven  years, 
nor  do  they  undergo  an  instantaneous  change  of  heart.  Some 
men  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thiaist  upon 
them,  but  nations  are  only  born  great. 

But  we  have  much  more  than  the  aigument  of  piobabili- 
ties  to  throw  light  irpon  the  snl)ject.  The  old  records,  buried 
long  in  dust  and  unknown  to  the  earlier  historians,  have  been 
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di>=covt're(l  within  the  p;ist  icw  years.  To  the  Xew  Yoik 
ilistorical  Soe'e  ty  ))eloiigs  the  chief  credit  of  their  resuriec- 
tioii.  Hole  tliaii  [liii  cy  yeais  ago  it  induced  tlie  Legislature 
to  send  an  agent  to  Euiope  to  explore  the  slate  oiiices  of 
Holhmd,  France  and  Enghmd.  In,  lioHand  he  found  great 
masses  of  corresjtondenee  and  (hjcunients  i\-laliiig  to  the  Dutch 
period  ol'  tlie  cohjny  ;  in  Erafiee  all  the  papers  relating  to 
Canada  and  our  Indian  v,'ars  ;  and  in  England,  all  the  official 
corres})Oudence  Ifetween  the  rcjyal  governors  and  the  British 
cabinet.  At  home,  the  society  rescued  from  the  garrets  and 
cellars  of  our  public  buildings  uiost  of  the  records  otthe  colo- 
ny itself.  We  have  all  the  statutes,  all  the  minutes  of  our 
colonial  assemblies,  and  many  of  the  records  of  our  couits. 
These  documenrSj  now  substantially  completCj  show  that 
colonial  Kew  York  was  a  daughter  wortliy  of  tier  noble 
ancestors  and  fit  to  be  the  mother  of  the  I'juipire  State. 
They  prove  conclusively  that  here  is  the  unwritten  chapter, 
without  which  tlie  history  of  American  liberty  is  iijcomjdete. 

Several  causes  combined  to  make  IS^ew  York  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  tlie  colonies,  although  far  down  the  scale  in 
point  of  population.  The  chief  of  these  was  her  geograpiiical 
position,  which  gave  her,  through,  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,, 
the  key  to  the  American  continent.  Upon  this  subject  I  need 
not  dwell.  The  learned  and  eloquent  President  of  this  so- 
ciety"^' has  on  other  occasions  treated  it  so  exhaustively  that 
gleaners  in  the  field  find  nothing  to  reward  thiar  industry. 

The  second  marked  feature  of  the  colony  was  the  character 
of  her  population.  New  England  and  Yirginia  were  peopled 
almost  exclusively  by  Englishmen,  but  New  York  wais  always 
cosmopolitan.  The  America  of  to-day  is  not  English  in  its 
character,  it  has  engrafted  on  the  migiual  stock  shoots  from 
all  the  modern  Eu]o]K'an  nations,  and  this  heterogeneity 
makes  it  wdiat  it  is,  wiidi  all  its  virtues  and  short  comings. 
Such  as  America  is  to-day,  New  York  has  ever  bjen,  except 
that  her  settlers  were  culled  from  nations  whose  virtues  are 
all  historic. 

♦Hon.  Horatio  Seymour.  .       .  , 
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Firs:,  in  tinie  st;mJ  the  Dutch — heroic  men  who  came  in  an 
heroic  ag(\  \Ve  never  can  overrate  tlieir  ififluence  in  the 
history  of  American  liherty.  Their  Xew  Enghiiul  neighhors 
sometimes  sneered  at  the  Dntclunen,  hutan  American  historian 
has  taught  the  whole  worhl  to  do  them  honor.  Wliile  Henry 
Hudson  was  on  his  memoi'ahle  voyage,  the  inliabitants  of  the 
United  Net  herlands  took  their  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
oartii  as  an  indepi:ndtMit  people.  For  forty  long  years  they 
had  carried  on  a  war  witii  Spain  and  had  (^rown  ixreal  in  the 
struggle.  xVt  the  outset  they  only  demjin  leil  religious  lib(U-ty 
as  subjects.  For  answer  their  country  was  overrun  by  x\iva 
and  his  Spanish  butchers,  the  Council  of  Blood  covered  the 
land  with  gibbets,  and  the  inquisition  sacriliced  its  victims 
by  thousands.  Then  tliey  became  a  nation  of  wariiors  vrorth}- 
of  tlieir  Biitavian  ancestors  whom  Tacitus  has  immortalized. 
''Other  nations,'*'  said  he,  "go  to  battle — they  go  to  war." 
In  the  open  field  they  defeated  tlie  trained  legions  of  Philip  ; 
besieged  in  thiCir  cities  they  surrendered  only  to  famine,  and 
at  times,  to  sweep  the  invader  from  their  soil,  they  cut  their 
dykes  and  gave  the  land  back  to  the  sea  from  winch  it  had 
been  rescued.  In  15S1,  tldrteen  yeai's  after  the  outbreak, 
they  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Philip,  and  thence- 
forth fougiit  for  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty.  On  the  9th 
of  April.  1609,  while  the  Half  Moon ^  Hudson's  vessel,  was 
on  the  ocean,  after  forty  years  of  continuous  war,  Philip  the 
Third  signed  a  twelve  years'  truce  at  Antwerp,  by  which  he 
recognized  tlie  United  Netherlands  as  ''free  countries, 
provinces  and  States." 

It  is  to  this  people,  restless  and  undaunted,  successful  by 
the  land  and  by  the  sea,  whose  motto  was"  Taxation  only  by 
consent,"  vvdio  founded  the  iirst  great  republic,  and  who  en- 
forced tlie  doctrine  of  universal  religious  toleration^  that  the 
Empire  State  of  New  York  owes  its  oia'gin. 

Next  in  point  of  numhfu-s  and  of  time  came  another  race, 
who  however  need  no  eulogy,  for  history  Ikis  always  done 
them  justice.  They  were  the  men  who  clianteil  [)saims  as 
they  went  into   the  battle  of  Ivry  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
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who  for  VLMrs  had  l)y  th^.nr  virliies  kopl,  J^^'iince  i'rom  s'li^rng 
into  unutterable  th.-pUis  of  public  and  private  vice.  Then 
came  accessions  fro:n  New  Eughmd  of  the  more  liberal  think- 
i'TS,  who  lied  from  that  new  liierarch}'  to  find  a  home  where 
they  could  be  free  to  wor.^hip  God  as  they  thouglitfit.  Later 
on  came  Protestants,  di  ivt.-n  out  of  tlie  Palatinate  by  the 
cruelties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Scotch- Lish  who  had  borne 
the  horrors  of  tlie  siege  of  Londonderry,  Catholic  Highland- 
ers who  liad  fought  witli  the  Pretender. 

Thus  the  peo])le  vnTe  gathered  from  all  nations,  Dutch, 
French,  English,  G.'rrnan,  Irish  and  Scotch,  and  yet  they 
had  one  bond  of  union.  They  had  all  sulfered  for  their  re- 
ligion, and  nil  had  a  keen  sense^  not  only  of  their  religions 
but  of  their  civil  riglits. 

The  third  peculiaidty  of  New  York,  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  settled  purely  for  purposes  of  commerce.  New  England 
had  its  origin  in  a  religicus  movement.  Virginia  grew  up 
on  tobacco  culture.  New  York  alone  was  planted  solely  for 
comujercial  reasons.  The  character  tluis  impressed  upon  the 
colony  at  birth  was  never  lost.  The  New  Yorkers  have  always 
been  euiphatically  a  comnunxial  people.  Sometimes  tlieir  New 
England  neighbors  sneered  at  them  as  a  race  engrossed  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain,  and  even  to-day,  among  a  curtain  so- 
called  '^cultured,"  uneducated  class,  the  sneer  hos  not  alto- 
getlier  lost  its  force. 

It  is  a  fact  that  New  York  did  not  think  of  establishing  a 
classical  university  until  a  century  after  Massachusetts  had 
founded  Harvard  College.  Of  course  no  one  to-day  would 
belittle  Nev.'  England's  services  in  the  cause  of  education. 
She  gave  to  America  the  common  school  system  vrhich  the 
Puritans  found  in  Holland.  There  her  pride  is  foi'tressed 
impregnablv.  But  her  colleges,  devoted  mainly  to  making 
preachers  of  ccntroversial  theology,  stand  upon  a  different 
footins;.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  their  influence  upon 
the  progress  of  American  liberty  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. Looking  back  at  the  world's  history,  we  find  that 
few  ideas  regarding  civil  libei'ty  have  emanated  from  classical 
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universities.  Tiicy  Lave  sprung  from  a  very  differeut 
quarter. 

The  couimerce  of  the  Phoenicians  gave  birtli  to  tlie  alpha- 
bet, arithiuctie  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Thus  literature  and  science  had  their  origin  in  commerce. 
lJuring  the  middle  ages  the  walled  towns,  the  homes  of 
comuici-ce  and  n^anufacture,  presei'ved  tlie  seeds  of  civil 
liberty.  The  great  Dutch  revolution  of  the  IGth  century 
Vvas  the  work  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  world.  In 
regard  to  England,  Macauley  sums  up  the  whole  truth  in 
saying  :  Tiie  foundations  of  oar  constitution,  were  laid  by 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Greeks  but  that  they  denied 
the  orthodox  procession  and  cheated  the  crusaders,  and 
nothing  of  Eome  but  that  the  Pope  lived  there/' '  Durin*' 
the  contests  with  the  Stuarts,  while  tlie  uiiiversitics  were  the 
strongholds  of  the  Crown,  Cromwell  l  ecruited  his  army  from 
the  manufactuiing  and  commercial  classes.  Oxford  has 
always  been  tory  and  conservative  ;  London  has  been  liberal 
and  progressive.  To  this  rule  America  is  no  exception.  The 
merchants  of  colonial  New  York  knew  little  ol'  the  classics, 
but  they  led  their  couniryie.en  in  the  contest  for  civil 
liberty. 

There  was  still  another  featui'C  of  Ne^^  York's  position 
which  served  in  later  days  to  make  her  a  leader  among  the 
colonies  ;  this  was  her  governmental  relation  to  the  mother 
country.  For  over  forty  years  she  was  the  private  ])roperty 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  a  vast  trading  and 
privateering  corporation^  then  for  tlie  next  twenty  years  the 
private  property  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and,  tinally^  a 
possession  of  the  Crown  of  England.  Most  of  the  other 
colonies,  thiougb  grants  and  charters,  gained  privileges  and 
concessions  ;  New  York  never  obtained  the  simplest  right 
save  as  the  spoils  of  victory.  At  first  these  conditions  seemed 
unfavorable  to  progress.  AYhile  New  England  and  Yirginia 
were  under  liberal  charters  rejoicing  in  substantia]  independ" 
encc,  New  York  was  struggling  for  the  incipient  rights  of 
freemen.    J^ut  the  absence  of  a  charter  proved  in  the  end 
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<)!)ly  a  blessing  in  (lisLj,-n!S!'.  From  (,';icli  contest,  crowned  as 
It  was  with  victory,  tliu  jicopV'  I'o.su  nerved  to  demand  some 
new,  withheld  advantage. 

But  there  was  anothiM-  result  even  more  marked  than  this- 
In  the  chartered  colonies  tlie  peojile  had  a  contract  with  the 
crown.  There  disputed  questions  ai-ose  over  tlie  construction 
of  a  legal  document.  Here,  when  a  right  was  claimed,  no 
musty  jKiichment  could  Ix-  })i'0i]uceil  in  its  support  or  dero- 
gation. Hence,  from  ah  early  day  this  ])eo]de,  for  their  argu- 
ment, fell  back  u])on  the  law  of  nature,  or  theii'  inherent 
rights  as  British  subjects,  a  chiim  which  in  tlie  nature  of 
things  could  only  culminate  in  revolution  and  independence. 
Trained  in  such  a  school  it  is  not  strange  that  the  statesmen 
of  New  York  played  so  iniportant  a  [)art  in  the  revolutionary 
Btruggle,  and  that  v/itliin  her  borders  arose  the  two  great 
piolitical  parties  whicli  since  that  time  have  divided  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

For  the  iir^t  forty  years  of  her  existence,  New  York  v>-as 
tlje  property  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  U])on 
this  pei'iod  I  do  not  design  to  dw(OI,  but  I  may  say  in  passing 
that  he  ^vho  will  attentively  read  the  ])ages  of  O'Callaghan 
and  Brodhead  v/iil  find  his  trouble  vrell  repaid.  It  has  been 
tlie  fashion  to  sneer  at  those  early  Dutchmen  as  stupid  and 
phlegmatic,  heavy  with  beer  and  narcotized  by  tobacco,  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  a  native  New  Yorker  first  set  the  example 
by  employing  all  his  genius  to  throw  ridicule  over  ancestors 
whom  he  should  have  venerated.  On  the  pages  of  veritable 
history  we  see  a  race  of  sturdy,  liberty-loving  men,  vrho,  in 
defence  of  free  speech  and  self-government,  bore  fines,  prison 
fare  and  banishment,  until  at  lengtli  they  masrcred  a  despotic 
Governor  and  the  soulless  corporation  which  ruled  their 
fortunes. 

As  I  [)ass  over  tiie  days  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
so  I  must  hasten  by  those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  held  the  province  as  his  ])rivate  prop- 
erty. In  Ids  lime  the  colony  gained  the  concession  of  a  rep- 
resentative  xVssemldy,  but  true  to  her  destiny,  this  was  not 
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granted  as  n  vohuiUi] y  ^-'ift.  The  people  refused  to  bo  taxed 
withsjiit,  th'.'irown  conse-iit;  the  New  Yuri:  merchants  arrested 
and  tried  for  high  treason  the  Mayor  of  the  city  ]'or  levying 
duties  without  an  act  of  Parliament^  and  finally^  JaineSj  see- 
ing that  otherwise  the  colony  would  be  a  heavy  charge  upon 
his  })rivate  purse,  consented  that  the  people  shouKl  have  their 
own  Assembly. 

^Vhen  this  Assembly  came  together  in  1G83,  a  majority  of 
its  members  were  found  to  be  men  uf  Dutch  descent.  The 
fact  is  noteworthy,  for  tlieir  lirst  act  was  one  Vvdiicii  should 
<;ndear  their  memory  to  every  native  of  the  State. 

Five  years  before  the  famous  Bill  of  Eights  in  England, 
and  eight  years  before  the  memorable  act  of  Massachusetts, 
these  Dutchmen  passed  a  Bill  of  Biglits,  which  history  has 
ignored,  although  the  statesmen  of  Massachusetts  imitated 
its  provisions.  In  bold,  unmistakable  language,  it  asserted 
that  the  ^'  supreme  legislative  power  shoukl  forever  be 
and  reside  in  the  Governor,  council  and  people,  met  in  gen- 
eral assembly,"  and  then  went  on  to  enumerate  tlie  other 
rights  to  which  they  were  entitled;  among  these  were  trial  by 
jury,  freedom  from  taxation  except  by  their  ovvm  consent,  ex- 
emption from  martial  law,  and  the  quartering  of  soldiers 
upon  citizens,  and  perfect  toleration  to  all  persons  professing 
faith  in  Christ.  Of  this  noble  document,  issued  in  1683,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  surpassed  by  nothing  in  American  his- 
tory* no,  not  by  the  declaration  of  indej)endence  itself,  for 
the  boldness  and  force  of  language  with  which  it  dechires  the 
people  of  Xew  York  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  freemen. 

This  act  was  transmitted  to  England;  over  it  the  Duke  of 
York  deliberated  lc]]g,  but  finally  gave  it  his  approval. 
Hov/ever,  before  it  leir  his  hands  he  mounted  the  throne  as 
successor  to  his  brothei-  Charles,  and  New  York  became  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown.  Following  out  in  America 
the  system  which  he  attempted  in  England,  James  abolished 
the  colonial  Assembly,  and  attempted  to  rule  by  the  royal 
prerogative.    How  he  sueceeded  at  home  tlie  world  knows  by 
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heart.  The  English  revolution  of  1GS8  drove  the  Stuarts  into 
perpetual  exih-j  and  placed  a  native  Dutchman  on  the  throne 
of  England. 

We  come  now  to  the  cliaptcr  of  American  history  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  as  yet  unwritten.  As  I  have  saidy 
the  English  levolntion  lei't  the  colonics  in  their  relation  to 
the  Crown  vritliout  substantial  benefit.  In  England  tb? 
King's  authority  was  much  curtailed,  here  the  prerogative 
was  undiminished.  The  great  Lord  Holt  said  of  th-,'  colo- 
nies, '-'Their  law  is  what  the  King  pleases/'  Gianville,  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council,  said,  The  Goveiaior's  in- 
structions are  ttie  law  of  the  land,  for  the  King  is  the  legis- 
lator for  the  colonies.''  William  the  Tliird  allowed  Nc^v^ 
York  a  representative  xVssembly,  for  governmeiit  ^s-ithout  it 
would  Ijave  been  iiupossible,  but  the  instructions  which  ho 
issued  to  his  royal  governors  were  copied  almost  word  for 
v>^ord  from  those  prepared  by  the  bigoted^  intolerant  James  the 
Second. 

For  several  years  after  the  Engbsh  levolution,  New  York 
was  convulsed  by  conflicts  of  race,  and  diuidng  that  ])eriod 
but  little  jiermanent  advance  was  made.  However,  tlie  strug- 
gle for  the  mastery  betweeu  the  Dutch,  the  Iiugnenot  and  the 
English  elements  among  the  population,  developed  a  love  of 
self-governuient  which  found  I'apid  growth  when  the  people 
became  unit-^d.  Time,  the  great  physician,  healed  tlie  dis- 
sensions, and  what  he  left  undone  was  accomplished  by  the 
vices  of  the  men  who  were  sent  out  as  royal  governors. 

The  fii  st  great  struggle  arose  under  the  rule  of  the  disre- 
putable Coi-nbury,  the  cousin  of  Queen  Ai:ne.  The  ques- 
tions invclved  in  this  were  two-fold — one  religious^  the  other 
civil. 

From  early  Dutch  days  the  colony  liad  practised  full  re- 
ligious toleration.  When  Stuyvesant  attempted  to  harry  the 
Quakers,  the  West  India  company,  ii]  a  jnstly  famons  letter., 
rebuked  his  z-al  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the  example  of 
his  native  land.    The  policy  then  adopted  here  had  never 
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the  same  course,  had  fallen  by  the  wayside.  Mow  Conibury 
opened  the  last  attack  upon  th(M-iglit  of  conscience. 

The  Governor's  instructions,  which,  according  to  the  En- 
glish jurists,  had  all  the  force  of  law.  provided  that  no  minis- 
ter should  preach  in  the  province  wdthout  his  license.  In 
1707  tlje  Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
traveling  through  New  York,  was  bold  enouglj  to  preach 
without  pei-mission.  Dragged  before  the  Governor,  he  was 
asked  how  he  dared  to  violate  the  royal  instructions.  He 
an^^wered  in  ever-memorable  words  :  ^'  Your  in;>tructions  are 
no  law  to  me."  Being  indicted  and  tried  for  his  offence,  he 
was  defended  by  the  three  foremost  lav/ vers  of  the  colony.  It 
is  a  creditable  fact  that  these  men  were  all  Episcopalians, 
They  had  assisted  in  eveiy  legitimate  etTort  to  budd  up  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  when  liberty  was  attacked,  even  in 
the  person  of  th(^  dissenter,  they  volunteered  in  her  support 
Upon  the  trial  tlie  lavryers  took  the  position  first  pointed  out 
by  their  client..  They  insisted  that  it  was  no  offence  to  vio- 
late the  royal  instructions,  for  they  had  no  force  as  laws. 
The  lea'ued  Chief  Justice  Mornpesson,  in  charging  the  jury, 
told  them  that  the  question  was  a  doubtful  one,  and  the 
victory  was  gained,  for  the  prisoner  was  accjuitted. 

This  trial  of  AJakemie  is  justly  famous.  It  has  been  spoken 
and  written  of  times  without  number.  Every  one  knows  of 
it  as  establishing  freedom  of  religious  worship  in  New  York, 
but  no  liistorian  seeuis  to  have  recocrnized  its  still  greater 
inijiortance  as  dealing  the  first  blov7  at  the  royal  prerogative 
in  the  colonies. 

The  lesson  set  to  America  by  Makemie's  trial  was  quickly 
learned.  Cornbury  went  to  New  Jersey  to  meet  the  Legisla- 
tur(\  wdio  were  refiactorv,  and,  as  he  thought,  insolent.  To 
excuse  some  of  his  demands,  he  read  to  them  extracts  from 
his  instructions.  Tin  ough  their  mouth-piece,  Lewis  Morris, 
one  of  New  York's  great  men,  they  responded,  You  need 
not  read  your  instructions  to  us,  they  are  no  law.''    In  New 
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York  itself  the  work  wout  boldly  on.  Coi  nbury  had  stoleni 
the  public  money,  and  the  people  obtained  from  the  Crown- 
permission  to  appoint  a  treasurer  of  their  own  to  take  charge 
of  appropriations  for  exti-aordinary  purposes.  They  had  alsO' 
made  another  bold  demand.  Imitating  the  example  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  they  had  denied  the  right  of  the 
council,  as  an  upper  hou.^e,  to  aniend  any  money  bill. 

But  it  was  after  the  trial  of  Makemie  that  they  first  took 
the,  bold  position  which  they  maintained  until  the  revolution. 
The  Assembly  which  met  in  1708  passed  a  set  of  resolutions^ 
which  form  the  key-note  of  all  iVm  subsequent  resistance  of 
the  colonies.  Two  of  these  resolutions,  wdiich  Bancroft  dis- 
misses with  a  single  line,  should  be  inscribed  in  lette}-s  of 
gold  on  the  title-page  of  every  history  of  American  liberty. 

Besohcd,  That  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  unquestion- 
able right  of  every  freeman  in  this  colony,  that  he  hath  a 
perfect  and  entire  pro|»erty  in  his  goods  and  estate. 

llesolved^  That  the  im2X)sing  and  levying  of  any  moneys- 
upon  her  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  colony,  under  any  pretence 
or  color  whatsoever,  without  consent  in  G^eneral  Assembly,  is- 
a  grievance  and  a  violation  of  the  people's  property.- 

This  was  no  utterance  of  a  private  individual,  but  the 
eolemin  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York 
and  in  estimating  New  York's  position  in  the  great  contest  for 
liberty,  vre  must  remenjber  that  these  lesolutions  were  pub- 
lished  more  than  iifty  years  before  James  Otis  made  his  fa- 
mous speech  in  Boston,  or  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  in-' 
spired  philippic  in  Kichmond  denying. the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  America. 

But  the  New  York  Ai?sembly  were  not  content  with  empty 
resolutions.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
pass  revenue  bills,  as  they  were  called,  which  gave  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  term  of  years,  ranging  from  two  to  six,  a  fixed 
Eum  for  its  support.  The  money  thus  appropriated  was  ex- 
pended by  the  Governor  and  Council,  substantially  as  they 
f*aw  fit.    3>nt  now  all  this  was  coming  to  an  end.    A  few 
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snoiitlis  after  the  passage  of  the  famous  resloiitions  of  170S 
the  odious  Cornl)uiT  was  removed.  The  next  year  the  rev- 
enue expired  hj  limitation.  To  the  eonstcrnatiori  of  Corn- 
bury's  successor,  the  Assembly  amiounced  that  they  would 
pass  no  more  such  bilis.  They  stated  that  they  would  only 
grant  an  annual  supply,  as  was  done  in  England^  that  the 
money  appropriated  should  be  collected  l)y  tlu-ir  own  treasurer^ 
^.nd  not  by  .the  collector  of  the  Crown,  and  should  be  dis- 
bursed under  their  own  direction. 

Now,  the  contest  was  fairly  opened,  which  was  to  close  onlj 
with  the  revolution,  and  it  must  1  e  remembi-^red  that  in  this 
contest  ]S^ew  Yoilc,  for  many  years,  stood  comparatively  alone. 
Against  the  position  of  the  Assembly  the  (Governor,  in  turns, 
stornjed  and  entreated,  threatened  and  cajoled,  but  all  m 
wain  ;  he  showed  his  instructions  and  talked  of  his  honor 
pledged  to  their  enforcement.  The  Assembly  only  answered 
hy  the  re-assertion  of  their  rights.  Then  the  Governor  ap- 
pealed to  England  with  a  result  little  noticed  in  history.  In 
1711.  fifty-ibur  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  English  Administratiom  fearful  lest  tlie  contagion  of  thig 
colony's  example  should  extend  to  the  other  plantations,  by 
order  of  the  Queen,  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the 
taxation  of  Xew  Yorh. 

Ho\vever,  Parliament  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a 
policy,  and  the  bill,  though  pressed  for  two  years,  was  never 
passed.  If  its  introduction  was  intended  as  a  menace,  it 
failed  in  its  effects.  For  four  years  more  the  dead-lock  coii- 
tinued.;  the  public  debts  were  not  discharged;  even  tho 
official  salaries  remained  unpaid  ;  but  at  length  the  contest 
was  terminated  by  the  surrender,  not  of  the  refractory  As- 
.sembly.,  but  of  the  royal  Governor  himself.  In  1,715,  a  reve- 
ime  bill  for  iive  years  was  passed,  which  provided  that  the 
money  appropriated  should  be  collected  and  disbursed  by  the 
Colonial  Treasurer,  Abraham  DcPeyster,  and  the  Governor 
^ave  his  word  of  honor,  as  a  gentleman,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pended as  the  Assembly  should  direct.    The  Assembly  cou- 
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ficntcd  to  a  five  vcaib'  icvt-nuc  in  cxcliaiigc  for  tlie  Governor's 
assent  to  an  act  wliich  was  nnich  desired  by  them,  but  opposed 
by  the  Crown,  for  naturah'zing  all  foieigncrs  in  the  colony. 

For  the  next  seventeen  years  litth^  of  public  interest  oc- 
curred, for  the  people  rennained  undistuibcd  in  the  riglits 
which  they  had  gained.  There  were  in  this  period  only  a  f(3w 
ripples  on  the  surface,  but  these  show  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  current.  One  Governor  attempted  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  judge  of  the  rjualifications  of 
their  own  members,  but  quickly  leceded  before  a  storm  of 
public  indignation.  Later  on  the  Council  questioiied  some 
members  about  a  vote  which  they  had  given,  but  tiie  Assem- 
bly answered  by  a  resolution,  That  lor  any  act,  matter  or 
thing  done  in  General  Assenibly  the  members  thereof  are 
accountabhj  and  answerable  to  the  House  only,  and  to  no 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever."  During  this  time  also  the 
people  manifested  so  much  op]}Osition  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, wdiich  they  claimed  was  illegal,  because  created  vrith- 
out  consent  of  the  Assembly,  that  its  fees-  were  so  reduced,  in 
the  language  of  Smith,  the  historian^  as  to  cause  their  wheels 
thereafter  to  rust  upon  their  axis. 

In  1732,  Colonel  Yvilliam  Cosby  arrived  in  the  colony  as 
Governor  of  the  Eoyal  Provinces.  In  speaking  of  him  it  is- 
only  fair  to  tlic  memory  of  Cornbury  to  say,  that  history  is- 
undecided  which  of  the  two  the  more  disgraced  the  commission 
which  he  bore.  As  Cornbury's  name  is  associated  with  the 
trial  of  Makemie,  so  is  Cosby's  with  the  stid  better  known 
prosecution  of  Zenger, 

Upon  this  great  event  I  need  not  dwell,  Tlie  story  has  becD 
so  often  told  that  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  at  the  mere 
mention  of  tlie  name  of  this  obscure  German  printer.  V/e 
see  him  committed  to  prison  ibr  libelling  the  obnoxious  Gov- 
ernor, and  yet  passing  new  manuscript  through  the  gratings 
of  his  cell.  We  see  his  counsel,  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the- 
Province,  disbarred  by  an  arbitrary  order  of  the  Judges  fox* 
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qrieRlioning  ihnr  coin  missions,  wbicli  were  afterwaixls  j^ro- 
iiounced  illegal  by  the  autboriiies  in  England. 

The  day  Oi  trial  comes;  we  sec  business  suspended  in 
the  little  city;  we  see  the  court-house  crowded  to  suiioeatiou 
with  a  breathless  audience,  while  the  Multitude  surges  aruimd 
the  doors  and  windows.  At  the  last  uionienr,  when  hope 
secn)s  lost,  for  the  prisoner  is  almost  undefended,  the  crowd 
opens,  a  lane  is  fuimed,  and  Andrew  Hamilton, -of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  the  leader  of  the  American  bar,  stands  by  the  jirinter 
who  to-day  represents  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Vv  e  trenr- 
ble  as  we  hear  the  brave  old  man  sweep -away  all  technical 
defence,  by  adruitting  tiie  publicatiou,  but  our  tetir  is  cbange-d 
to  admiration- — aiiuost  to  awe — -as  his  argument  luoceeds-. 
We  see  audience  aud  jury  moved  by  his  wojxls  as  a  field  of 
grain  by  the  breeze.  We  see  them  convulsed  by  his  sarcasm, 
t^'emteling  at  his  patbos.  We  almost  sympathize  with  the 
judges  as  we  see  them  CjUailing  before  his  denunciations.  At 
last  the  old  man  eloquent  sits  down,  and  we  hear  the  covved 
chief  justice  mumbling  his  fiimsy  charge.  'J'he  jury  retire^ 
and  in  a  moment  return.  Amid  silence  as  of  the  grave 
we  hear  the  verdict,  ^'Isot  Gttilty."    Then  the  court-house 

.  is  awakened  by  a  shotit  like  that  which  resounded  through 
W^estminster  Hall  at  the  acquittal  of  the     Seven  Bishups." 

This  trial  founded  the  freedom  of  the  American  press. 
Twelve  years  before  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  driven  from 
.Boston  for  a  libel  on  its  hierarchy.    Bis  brother  was  inipris- 

•  oned  for  a  month,  and  forbidden  to  publish  his  paper  except 
under  official  supervision.  But  all  this  was  now  ended — the 
■colonial  press  was  free. 

Glancing  now  rapidly  at  events  afier  the  trial  of  Zenger, 
we  notice  a  new  stimulus  given  to  the  cause  of  colonial  lib- 
erty. We  have  seen  how^,  as  early  as  1709,  the  Assembly  raised 
the  question  of  an  annual  supply  bill,  but  that  it  vras  then 
abandoned  for  concessions  considered  jnore  important.  Now, 
however,  the  people  saw  that  a  fixed  revenue  once  granted,  if 
only  for  live  years,  rendered  their  Governors  in  a  measure  m- 
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dependent^  arbitrary  and  unmanoocablc.  In  1738,  the  five 
years  revenue  graiiied  to  Cosby  before  the  Zenger  trial  ex- 
pired, and  again  the  Assembly  returned  to  tlie  sebeinc  of  an 
finnual  appropriation,  wbicli  they  were  never  thereafter  to 
abandon.  Governors  raged,  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and  Cabi- 
net protested  and  tVireatened,  bnt  the  })eople  were  unmoved  ; 
and  after  a  contest  of  nearly  twenty  years'  duration  Great 
Britain  yielded  from  pure  exhaustion. 

The  subsequent  steps  toward  independence  of  the  Crown 
were  marked  and  rapid.  In  1748,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Mas- 
■  Eacbusetts,  who  visited  Nevv  York,  writes  of  the  Assembly  : 
They  seem  to  have  left  scai'cely  any  part  of  His  Majesty's 
prerogative  untouched,  and  they  have  gone  great  lengths 
teward  getting  the  Government,  military  as  well  as  civil,  into 
their  hands/'  In  1750,  Governor  Clinton  writes:  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  Governor  on  the  present  footing  of 
aflairs  to  support  his  authority  in  this  province." 

Meantime  a  new  administration  bad  come  into  ]i0wer  in 
England,  The  Duke  of  ISeweastle,  who  bad  acted  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  twenty-four  years,  and  who, 
it  was  said,  addressed  letters  to  the  Island  of  New  England, 
and  thought  Jamaica  was  somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  retired  from  ofilce.  However,  his  successors  knew  but  little 
more  about  the  affairs  of  America,  or  the  spii  it  of  the  people  ; 
after  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  Governors  of  iNew  York, 
and  after  a  long  deliberation,  they  sagely  concluded  that  only 
a  little  firmness  was  needed  to  recover  all  the  ground  won  by 
her  stubborn  Legislature.  They  therefore  decided  to  send 
out  a  new  Governor  with  more  stringent  instructions.  The 
tragic  sequel  showed  the  hnpotence  of  this  conclusion.  Sir 
Danvers  Osborne,  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  was 
Bclected  for  the  office. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1753,  Osborne  airived  in  Xew 
York  ;  on  the  lOth  he  tpok  tlie  oath  of  ofhct^,  tind  on  the 
same  day  received  an  address  from  tljc  City  Council  declaring 
that  thev  would  not     brook  any  intringement  of  their  ines- 
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timable  libertieSj  civil  ard  religious.*'  On  the  next  day  ho 
Bummoned  his  Council  and  laid  before  them  his  instructions, 
which  required  ilie  Assembly  "  to  recede  from  all  encroach- 
ments on  the  prerogative/'  to  establish  a  permanent  revenue, 
and  provided  that  all  money  should  be  applied  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  his  Council  ;  the  Assembly  having 
no  right  even  to  examine  the  accormts.  Already  he  doubted 
his  powers  to  carry  out  his  mission.  Sadly  he  asked  the 
Council  if  these  instructions  would  be  obeved.  All  ao-reed 
that  the  people  never  would  submit.  lie  sighed^  turned 
about,  reclined  against  the  window  frame,  and  exclaimed^ 
then  v/hy  am  I  come  here 

Morbidly  sensitive,  conscientious  and  jealous  of  his  word, 
there  seemed  toliismind,  already  shaken  by  domestic  sorrow, 
but  one  resource.  The  next  morning  found  him  lifeless, 
strangled  by  his  own  hand.  On  his  table  was  found  a  paper 
with  these  words  :  Quern  dens  vidt  pcrdere  jyrivs  demerdaty 
Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad.  Did 
he  speak  of  himself  or  of  England's  relation  to  the  colonies? 

With  the  suicide  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  ended  the  at- 
tempt to  rule  America  by  the  royal  prerogative.  The  contest 
v/hich  overthrew  it,  befran,  was  warred  and  terminated  in  New 
York.  Bancroft,  vdiile  he  slights  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the  result,  admits  that  New  York  was  therr  the  central  point 
of  political  interest,  and  that  in  no  province  was  the  near 
approach  of  independence  so  clearly  discerned  and  so  openly 
predicted,  at  a  time  when  the  hope  of  it  as  a  near  event,  in 
New  Entrland  had  not  dawned. 

o 

We  now  come  to  the  last  chapter  in  the  history,  that  of 
resistance  to  the  British  Parliament.  Of  this  period  we  can- 
not com]:)lain  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  but  I  believe  it  is 
crowded  with  more  misrepresentations  than  you  can  find  in 
the  history  of  any  other  country  for  an  equal  number  of 
years. 

First,  take  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  French  as- 
Berted  title  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio  by  virtue  of  prior 
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occupation.  What  was  England's  claim  upon  the  question  ? 
Kot  prior  discovLM-y,  as  is  usually  assL-rted.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  has  shown  the  ahsurdity  of  claiming  to  the  Pacilic 
Ocean  because  Cabot  saihjd  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1G97. 
No,  England  asserted  titk;  to  the  whole  Western  country, 
because  the  Six  i>tations  who  lived  along  this  valley  lield  it 
by  conqut'st,  and  tlu  y  were  subjects  or  jdliiscf  Great  Britain. 
This  Vvas  her  only  claim^  and  it  was  set  ibrtli  in  cfficial  docu- 
ments and  maps  circulated  among  the  Courts  of  Europe.  In 
our  history  tlds  tact  b^jcomes  of  the  first  impoi'tance.  Eng- 
land maintained  tb.e  title  to  the  Great  West.  After  our  re~ 
volution  the  question  of  its  ownership  arose,  and  the  con- 
flicting rigliis  of  the  adverse  claimants  barred  the  way  to  a 

.  federal  union.  Then  New  York,  vvhichj  as  successor  to  the 
Six  Nations,  was  the  only  State  having  a  valid  title,  ex- 
bibited  a  generosity  unparalleled  in  history.  While  the  other 
States  were  baggling  over  terms,  she  -stepped  forward,  and  as 
a  free  gift,  donated  the  whole  territory  unconditionally  to  the 
United  States.  That  act  made  the  Union  possible,  yet  how 
mucli  of  tbe  truth  do  you  find  in  your  common  histories  ? 
Now,  look  at  some  of  the  other  events  in  the  days  which 

,  followed  the  Frencb  and  Indian  War.  That  conflict  doubled 
England's  debt.  The  men  who  paid  the  taxes  naturally 
Bougbt  to  sbift:  the  burden  on  some  one  else,  and  concluded 
to  tax  America,  In  1764  the  Stamp  Act  was  agreed  on  by 
tbe  Ministry,  but  postponed  for  a  single  year.  In  17G5  it 
was  introduced  and  became  a  Liw  ;  four  months  therealfer, 
tbe  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  led  by  Patrick  Henryj 
passed  a  set  of  resolutions  against  the  act,  assL-rting  tbeir 
right  of  self  taxation.  Mr,  Wirt,  in  that  fascinating  romance, 
entitled  the  Life  of  Patrick  lieury,  quotes  the  great  Virginian 
orator  as  autboiity  for  the  statement  that  this  was  the  first 
colonial  opposition  to  the  act,  that  the  other  colonies  had 
remained  silent,  and  tliat,  by  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Henry  gavo 
tbe  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  tbe  revolution.  I  would  bo 
tbe  last  person  to  detract  from  Patrick  Henry's  fame,  for  I 
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believe  (bat  he  tlioxiglit  his  resolutions  led  the  colonial  pro- 
tests ;  but  Mr.  Wirt,  and  others  wlio  liave  copied  bini, 
fehould  have  knov/n  the  trutli.  In  fact,  ISTew  York  had  done 
all  this  a  year  before.  In  October,  17G4,  hearing  of  the  pro- 
posal to  pass  the  act,  the  New  York  Assembly  sent  a  petition 
to  Parliament  so  bold  and  revolutionary  that  no  one  dared 
to  introduce  it  with  tlie  petitions  fi'oin  the  other  colonies. 
Thev  claimed  for  their  constituents  that  srieat  bad^e  of 
En2;lish  liberty,  the  bcino-  taxed  only  with  their  own  consent," 
They  disdained  the  thonglit  of  claiming  tliis  excmpti(.n  as  a 
privilege.  ^'  They  found  it  on  a  basis  moie  honorable,  solid 
and  stable  ;  they  challenge  it,  and  glory  in  it  as  their  right." 
No  wonder  that  Massacljusetts  was  chagrined  when  she  com- 
pared these  sentiments  with  the  diffidence  and  want  of  sj)int 
shov;n  in  her  petition.  No  wonder  that  Bancroft,  in  dis- 
tributing his  honors,  says  :  Massachusetts  entreated  to 
union  ;  isev/  York  pointed  to  inde[)eadence.'"' 

But  New  York  did  more  than  to  pass  resolutions  bv  the 
Assembly.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1765,  her  merchants 
united  in  the  famous  agreement  to  im])ort  no  more  goods  from 
Great  Britain  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed.  Her 
example  was  followed  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
7th  of  Noveu'iber,  and  by  those  of  Boston  on  December  9th. 
This  measure  first  conceived  and  carried  out  by  New  York^ 
put  an  end  to  all  British  trade  with  the  colonies.  The 
London  merchants  dealing  with  America  saw  ruin  staring 
them  in  tlie  iace.  They  appealed  to  Pailiament,  and  under 
their  appeal  the  odious  act  was  formally  rescinded. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Avas  received  in  the  colonies 
v/ith  unbounded  joy.  But  this  feediig  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  people  soon  learned  that  it  was  only  the  measure,  not 
the  principle,  which  had  been  abandoned.  As  part  of  the 
general  system  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  country,  several  regiments  were  sent  to  America, 
and  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  colonies,  where  they  were 
quartered,  to  provide  for  their  support.    New  York  led  the 
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resistance  to  tliis  measure,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  action. 
Parliament,  In'  ii  special  statute,  suspended  her  Legislature 
from  it^^  I'uiiCtiuns. 

About  the  same  time  was  passed  tlie  law  imposing  a  duty 
-on  glass,  paper  and  tea,  and  anoth-r  act  established  a  Board 
-of  Custonis  fur  America,  which  v/as  located  at  Boston,  then 
&  great  seaport  of  tlie  colonies.  This  shifted  the  scene  of 
active  resistance  to  Massaduisetts.  and  explains  why  Boston 
-afterward  became  so  prominent.  i\ gainst  sturdy  New  York 
the  Ministry  had  fought  in  vain  ;  under  her  blows  the  pre- 
rogative had  been  shatterv.nl  forever;  before  the  policy  of  her 
merchautSj  the  Stamp  Act  had  suffered  an  ignominious  defeat; 
it  was  now  purposed  to  seek  a  new  battle  ground,  and  celect 
^another  method  of  attack. 

I  have  no  time  to  even  sketch  the  subsequent  events  dowa 
to  the  revolution,  but  at  the  I'isk  of  wearying  your  patience 
must  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important  facts  which  history 
has  misrepresented. 

The  first  collision  between  tiie  citizens  and  soldiers,,  and  the 
first  bk:>odshed  of  the  revolution,  occurred  in  1770,  but  not  in 
Boston,  as  the  school  books  tell  us.  The  Boston  massacre-— as  it 
is  called — -took  place  on  the  5tli  of  March,  but  the  first  struggle, 
with  loss  of  life,  occurred  six  weeks  earli(n-,  on  the  I9th  of 
January,  in  the  City  uf  Now  Tork.  We  call  it  the  battle  of 
Golden  Hill.  This,  however,  was  but  a  chance  event — like 
the  arrival  of  the  first  cargo  of  tea  in  Boston,  while  the  ves- 
Bel  intended  for  New  York  was  diiven  otT  by  adverse  winds. 
Here  the  people  stood  ready  to  make  a  tea-pot  of  their  har- 
bor, but  Bc^ston  got  the  iirst  drawing  by  an  accident. 

But  two  other  matters  of  whicii  I  wish  to  speak  are  of  a 
different  character  ;  they  illustrate  the  falsity  of  history  in  a 
more  serious  phase. 

The  Act  of  1767,  imposing  a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  tea, 
was  foUowT'd  by  another  non-importation  agreement  like  its 
predecessor  initiated  by  New  York,  and  subsequently  adopted 
Ly  the  otlier  colonies.    In  March,  1770,  all  the  obnoxiou.s 
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^lifties  were  removed  except  that  on  tea.  Four  mouths  tliere-- 
after,  the  people  of  New  York^  by  a  popular  vote,  resolved 
to  modify  their  agreeiLieiit  to  import  no  goods  from  England,- 
BO  that  it  should  apply  to  tea  alone. 

The  announcement  of  this  resolve  was  jrreeted  throu2:li  the 
colonies    with  a  strain    of    real  or    affected  indio'nation  : 

Send  us  your  old  Liberty  Pole/"'  said  Philadelphia,  "as  you 
can  have  no  farther  use  for  it."    The  Bostonians  tore  the  let- 
ter to  shreds  and  threw  it  to  the  winds,  while  South  Carolina 
read  it  v/ith  disdainful  anger.    History  has  reiterated  that 
Jfew  York  v^-as  becoming  lukewarm;  and  no  wonder,  if  writ- 
ers like  Mr.  Wirt  told  the  facts  in  describing  the  liilelity  with 
which  the  other  colonies  adhered  to  the  agreement.    But  what 
Bliall  Vr'e  say  of  the  historic  muse  when  v.'c  have  examined  the 
records?    All  the  colonies  had  signed  the  agreement  to  import 
no  goods  from  England.    Yet  South  Carolina,  which  was  so  in- 
dignant, Georgia,  Y^aryland  and  Virginia  luid  imported  more 
than  they  had  done  before,  while  Pennsylvania  and  Nev/  Eng- 
land had  imported  nearly  half  as  much.    New  York  alone— - 
and  Bancroft  sustains  the  statement  made  l>y  Lord  North  in 
Parliament— -had  been  perfectly  true  to  her  engagements,  and 
had  not  imported  the  value  of  a  penny.    In  consequence  her 
tra.de  had  fallen  to  less  than  one-sixth  of  its  former  volume,- 
and  the  grass  was  literally  grovving  in  her  streets.    Is  there 
in  all  history  a  nobler  instance  of  the  honor  vrhich  keeps  its 
promise  to  its  own  hurt.^    Now,  what  did  tljis  honor  still  re-- 
quire?    The  agreement  was  useless  Avhen  kept  by  only  one 
member  of  the  confederacy — it  imined  herself,  and  was  with- 
out effect  on  England.    Instead,  therefore,  of  evading  it  by 
secret  violations  as  the  other  colonies  had  done,  the  mer- 
chants of  New  York  came  out  openly,  and  withdrew  from 
the  unequal  compact. 

The  other  event  occurred  four  years  later.  In  1774,  Par- 
liament passed  the  bill  closing  the  port  of  Boston  to  all  trade.. 
The  Bostonians  then  proposed  that  the  non-dmportation 
tigreement  should  be  revived.    To  this  measure  New  York 
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expressed  a  dissent,  and  here  again  she  has  heen  accused  of 
being  lukewarm.  This  charge  is  as  unfounded  as  the  other. 
New  York  saw  the  futility  of  such  sejiarate  agreements.  Their 
day  was  past  ;  it  was  but  figliting  the  British  peo]»le  with 
wisps  of  straw^  that  the  winds  would  scatter.  New  York 
bad  a  wiser  and  a  broader  plan.  She  proposed  a  Congress  of 
all  the  colonies  to  devise  measures  for  the  public  defence. 
This  was  acceded  to  ;  the  Congress  met  ;  it  bound  the  thir- 
teen colonies  into  one  people  ;  two  years  thereafter  its  suc- 
cessor ])ut  forth  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  is  the  legacy  that  New  York  has  given  to  America. 

Of  New  York's  part  in  the  revolution  I  have  no  time  to 
speak.  Oo  another  occasion  I  attempted  to  tell  something 
of  tbat  story.  But  you  here  who  Ijave  studied  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  personal  interest  the  campaign  of  1777j  and  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany,  comparing  the  facts  with  the  accounts 
given  in  the  cuumon  histories,  can  judge  whether  Walpole 
w^as  far  wrong  in  saying  ''anything  but  history,  that  must  h?. 
ialse." 

In  nothin.fr  which  I  have  said  this  evenino;  have  I  intended 
a  reflection  upon  the  other  colonies.  I  vrould  lift  New  York 
to  her  proper  level  ;  but  not,  if  I^cou!d,  by  dragging  down 
her  sisters.  The  fame  of  each  is  the  comm  n  heritage  of  all. 
We  are  not  New  Yorkers,  nor  Virginians,  nor  New  En- 
glanders  ;  the  history  of  a  hundred  years  has  given  us  a 
prouder  title — we  arc  all  Americans. 

But  aside  from  this  there  is  another  bond  of  union;  we 
are  united  by  the  ties  of  a  common  ancestry.  Most  of  the 
American  colonies  were  settled  by  Englishmen,  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  The  Noi mans  gave 
to  society  but  a  thin  veneer  upon  the  surface.  The  blood  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  gave  the  muscle  and  the  brav.m.  This  is 
the  blood  which  gave  to  England,  Milton,  and  Bacon  aud 
Sliakespeare,  Crun^well  and  Hampden  and  Pitt  :  which  gavu 
to  America,  Washington,  Jrilbrson  and  Adams,  Wehster, 
Clay  and  Lincohi.    But  the  Dutchmen  who  founded  New 
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York  were  of  tliesame  descent  ;  tLey,  too,  were  iVnglo- Saxons 
of  the  bluest  unmixed  blood.  Tlieir  cousins  crossed  the  En- 
glish Cfnumel.  They  remained,  on  the  land  which  their 
fathers  conqueied.  They  v.'ere  the  BLitayians  of  ancient  his- 
tory, on  whom  the  'Roman  tax  gatherer  never  levied  tribute. 
The  other  tribes  became  subjects  of  Eonie,  they  were  never 
aught  but  allies  :  Caesiir  called  them  the  bravest  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  vvell  he  miglit,  for  tliey  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at 
Pharsalia,  They  were  the  tribe  which  worshipped  but  one 
God,  and  established  universal  suffrage.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  their  history,  thei'e  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
New  York,  vrhen  truly  written,  which  should  cause  surprise. 
The  Dutch  revolution  of  the  sixteentli  century,  the  English 
revolution  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  American  revolution 
of  the  eighLcenth  century,  are  but  chapters  in  one  bistoiy. 
battles  in  one  campaign  ;  the  great  contest  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  task  is  done,  the  fur- 
ther elaboration  of  this  subject  remains  with  your  society, 
and,  as  a  Kew  Yorker,  1  feel  happy  to  entrust  it  to  such 
hands. 

Your  society  has  a  great  work  before  it,  but  it  sets  out 
with  advantages  possessed  by  none  other  in  the  State.  You 
are  firtunate  in  a  President  who,  with  elocjuent  tongue  and 
classic  pen,  has  done  more  to  make  the  greatness  of  New 
York's  history  famili;vr  than  any  man  now  living.  About 
you  everv  foot  of  soil  is  historic  ground.  Here  has  ever 
been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  continent. 

Before  you  is  the  task  of  rescuing  from  oblivion  the  fleeting 
memorials  of  the  past,  which  to  the  future  historian  will  be 
priceless  treasures.  Of  this  1  need  not  speak,  for  the  paper 
read  Isv  your  able  Secretary  a  few  weeks  ago  upon  this  sub- 
ject leaves  nothing  to  be  said.  But  you  have  another  duty, 
to  mv  mind,  even  more  important  than  that  of  gathering 
materials  for  history.    It  is  that  of  making  the  rising  gener- 
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fttion  appreciate  the  griindeur  of  the  past.  Ahnost  servile 
in  following  European  systems  of  education,  our  youths  can 
give  you  the  names  of  the  Eoman  emperors^  can  trace  the 
dynasties  of  France,  or  tell  you  how  constitutional  govern- 
ment arose  in  England  :  but  the  growth  of  liberty  at  home^ 
or  the  genesis  of  our  written  constitutions,  the  greatest  poli- 
tical discovery  of  inodern  times,  is  to  them  as  much  of  a 
sealed  book  as  to  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Berlin.  This 
should  not  be,  and  societies  like  yours  can  correct  the  eviL 
We  owe  this  duty  not  alone  to  the  scholar^  but  to  every  citi- 
zen of  our  native  State.  "  History/'  says  Bacon,  makes 
men  wise  but  it  does  much  more,  il  makes  them  patriotic^ 
The  Greeks  fought  more  bravely  as  they  thought  of  Ther- 
mopylae and  ^laratbon.  We  shall  live  U-iore  nobly  as  we 
think  of  our  heroic  ancestors,  wdio,  by  a  contest  extendingj 
over  nearly  two  centuries,  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda* 
tions  of  our  freedom. 
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MEN,   EVENTS,  LAWYERS, 
POLrnCS    AND  POLITICIAxNS 
OF  EAPvLY  ROME. 


D.  E.  WAGER. 


An  Address  Delivered  beioiie  the  Oneida  Histobical  Society,  at 
Utica,  X.  Y.,  January  28,  1879. 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Ellis  H.  Roberts  &  Co.,  Printers,  GO  Genesee  Street. 
1870. 


At  a  rogulur  Tuecling  of  the  Oiioirla  Plistovical  Society,  held 
January  28,  1870,  after  the  transaction  of  business,  Mr.  D.  E. 
Wager,  of  Eonie,  one  of  the  Councilors  of  the  Society,  read  an 
addi'ess  upon  "The  Men,  Events,  J/iwyers,  Politics  and  Politicians 
of  Early  Pome."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  on  motion 
of  M.  M.  Jones,  it  was 

Resolced,  That  the  Oneida  Ilibtorical  Society  extends  its  hearty  thanks  to 
Mr.  1).  E.  Wager  for  his  addr3ss  upon  the  Men  and  Events  of  Early  Eome, 
which  it  regards  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  the  History  of 
Oneida  County ;  ■  . 

JiC-soIred,  That  Mr.  Wager  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  address 
for  publication.  .  : 


MEN,  EYEXTS,  LAAVYEES,  POEITICS  AND 
POLITICIANS  OF  EAELY  EOME."' 


BY     D.     E.  WAGEK. 


At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  tlie  United  States  Constitution,  tl^e  State  of  Xe^YYork 
was  considerahly  loss  democratic  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Tliere  was  more  of  aristocracy  in  this  State  than  in  any  otlier. 
The  wealthy  and  influential  families  of  the  Coldens.  (lie  Morrises,  the 
Schuylcrs,  the  Livingstons,  the  Van  Cortlands,  the  Van  Ilonsse- 
laers  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  with  their  large  landed  possessions, 
and  deriving  a  princely  sup])crt  from  a  numerous  tenantry,  had 
infused  into  a  large  class  of  the  people  different  in;innei-s  and  cur- 
rents of  thought,  and  maile  an  inijnTss  upon  tlie  age  and  con^dition 
of  things  which  required  years  to  eradicate.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  looked  u])on  l)y  that  landed  gentry  with  distrust, 
and  as  incapable  of  self-government  ;  and  hence,  the  Stat?  Consti- 
tution in  force  in  this  State,  down  to  1S22,  gave  to  the  people  the 
rights  of  suffrage  in  a  gingerly  manner,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Aside  from  certain  town  officers  the  peojde  elected  by 
"ballot  only  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  State  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  x\ssembly,  and  Congressmen;  and  to  vote  for  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Senators  a  person  must,  for  six  months 
before  election,  have  possessed  a  freeliold  of  the  value  of  -s250, 
over  and  above  all  debts  charged  thereon  ;  and  to  vote  for  Con- 
gressmen and  Assemblymen  he  must  for  tlie  same  period  of  time, 
possess  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  6=50,  or  have  rented  a  tenement 
of  the  yearly  value  of  ^5,  and  actually  paid  taxes  to  the  State. 
All  of  the  other  officers  in  county  or  State  were  ai)pointed.  Tlie 

*This  address  had  been  previously  delivered  by  Mr.  Wag-er  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Home,  January  13,  1879,  and  was  read 
by  him  before  the  Utica  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  February  4,  1879. 
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State  appointing  body  was  called  '-  77/0'  Coy.ucil  of  Appointment^'' 
and  Avas  coiistitutcMl  as  follows:  The  State  was  divided  into  four 
Senatorial  districts,  called  tlie  easteiMi,  Mcstern,  southern  and  mid- 
dle districts,  and  eacli  year  the  Assembly  selected  a  Senator  from 
each  of  those  districts,  and  the  four  Senators  thus  selected  (with 
the  Governor)  made  such  "Council  of  Appointment.".  The  Gov- 
ernor had  no  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie.  The  journals  of  that 
body,  still  i)reserved  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  oilice,  at  Albany, 
showing  its  appointments,  removals  and  doings,  fill  fourteen  manu- 
script volumes.  In  addition  to  some  eiglit  thousand  military 
ofiicers,  that  body  a])pointed  about  seven  thousand,  civil  and 
judicial  olTicers,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney 
General,  Surveyor  General,  Comi)troller,  Chancellor,  ^Masters  and 
Examiners  in  Chancery,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  each  of  the  counties,  Sheriffs,  County  Clerks, 
Surrogates,  District  Attorneys,  Coroners,  31ayors  and  Eecorders 
of  cities,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Yes,  so  jealous  or  mistrustful  were  the  constitution  and  law 
makers  of  the  people,  as  to  their  capacity  and  intelligence  in 
regard  to  the  elective  franchise,  that  even  dovs'u  to  1821,  when 
the  State  Constitution  was  framed  in  that  year,  that  instru- 
ment did  not  allow  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  be  elected  ;  but 
instead  thereof,  bcstovred  the  po^^■er  of  their  appoiutuient  upon  the 
Board  of  Sujiervisors  and  Judges  of  the  Connnon  l*leas.  It  was 
not  uritil  1820  that  the  people  obtained  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
their  claim  to  elect  their  own  town  ofiicers,  to  wring  from  the 
Legislature  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  as  to  wliether  Justices  of  the  l^eacc  should  be  elected.  In 
a  poll  of  one  hundred,  and  thirty  thousand  votes,  cast  tliat  year  on 
that  submitted  question,  the  majority  in  its  favor  in  the  State  was 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand.  Oneida  County 
gave  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-one  for,  to  only  six 
votes  against  it.  The  State  Treasurer  was  appointed  by  a  legis- 
lative enactment,  naming  the  appointee  in  tlie  act,  aiul  passed 
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exprossly  for  the  purpose,  eacli  time  the  office  was  Ullcd.  County 
Treasurers  and  Loan  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  tlic  distrust  entertained  of  the  people, 
and  the  small  voice  they  Ijad  in  the  nomination  even,  of 
tlu'se  ol!icors  for  wiiom  they  couhl  A'ote,  and  as  showing  the  self- 
])er})etuating  power  of  the  oflice-liohlors,  it  may  bo  stated  that  tlie 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Avere  not  nomin.ated  as  now, 
by  a  State  ConvenLion  of  delegates  fro;n  each  county  in  the  State, 
but  by  a  caucus  of  tlieir  ])olitical  frieuils  in  tlie  Legislature;  or  by 
u  juiblic  meeting  ot  the  citizens,  friendly  to  the  nominee, 'in  Albany 
or  Xew  York,  just  as  it  happened,  and  no  one  else  but  those  citi- 
zens taking  part  therein.  State  Senators,  dowJi  to  1811,  were 
nominated  l)y  a  caucus  held  at  Albany  of  the  members  of  xVssem- 
bly  from  the  Senatorial  districts;  and  if  a  political  party  in  a 
Sen:itorial  district  was  unrepresente<l  in  tlie  Assembly,  it  had  to 
get  its  candidate  for  Senator  in  the  field  riS  best  it  coukh  Assein- 
blymen  were  nominated  and  elected  by  the  county  at  large,  and 
not  as  now,  by  districts.  Tiie  Presideut  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  were  nominated  by  a  caucus  of  their  friends  in 
Congress,  and  not  as  now,  by  National  Conventions.  Tlie  Presi- 
dential Electors  were  aj-^pointed  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  ]iot 
as  now,  elected  by  the  people. 

The  appointment  of  sucli  a  liost  of  officials  gave  an  immense 
power  and  intluence  to  the  appointing  l)ody,  and  tended  to  make  a 
strong  government,  and  to  keep  political  j)Ower  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
few.  The  Chancellor,  Supremo  Court  Judges,  and  First  Judges 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  were  ap])oiiited  during  good  behavior,  or 
luitil  the  appointee  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Sherilfs  and 
Coroners  were  annually  appointed;  Surrogates  for  an  unlimited 
time.  Tlie  number  of  side  Judges  of  the  Coniuion  Pleas,  and  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  was  unlimited,  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
a  dozen  side  Judges  in  a  county  were  holding  office  at  a  tiine. 
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This  process  enabled  tlic  (dominant  party  to  prov  ide  places  for  its 
friends. 

Tliis  state  ol'  tilings  continued  from  the  comniencenient  of  tlie 
Revolutionary  AVar  down  to  the  adoj)tion  of  tlie  State  Coustitu- 
tion  in  January,  1S22.  'J1iat  instrument  received  a  majority  in  tiie 
State  of  nearly  thirty-four  thousand,  althougli  tliere  were  forty-oiie 
thousand  persons  who  voted  against  it.  Oneida  County,  strongly 
federal  as  she  ever  l^ad  been,  yet  gave  one  thousand  majority 
in  its  favor.  Rome  gave  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  votes  for,  to 
forty-four  against  that  constitution. 

Under  that  constitution  radical  changes  were  made  (and  since 
theii  greater)  in  the  system  and  managemeiit  of  the  go\  ernment. 
It  was  also  the  means  of  producing  great  cliangcs  in  the  politics, 
and  in  the  power  and  intluence  of  the  jioliticians  in  the  county 
and  State.  Although  but  a  few  if  any  more  ofiicers  were  made 
electi^'c,  yet  the  mode  of  the  nomination  of  tliose  who  were 
elected,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  a])pointment  of  the  others, 
was  changed.  The  civil  arid  political  year  was  altered  from  July 
to  January;  new  Senatorial  and  Assembly  districts  T-rere  formed; 
the  rigiit  of  sulTrage  was  extended;  the  judiciary  system  was 
remodeled,  resulting  in  taking  from  the  Supreme  Court  Judges 
the  political  power  which  tliey  had  long  exercised,  and  of  breaking 
up  the  practice  vrhich  had  prevailed,  of  taking  from  the  bench  of 
that  court  nominees  for  Governor;  and  the  time  of  holding  State 
elections  was  changed  from  April  to  November.  Th?se  various 
changes  virtually  anniliihited  a  power  which,  for  nearly  lialf  a  cen- 
tury, liad  distril)uted  the  fruits  of  victory  an.l  the  S}>oils  of  office 
in  almost  every  school  district  in  the  State,  and  made  tlie  central 
power  at  the  Capital  the  controlling  one,  in  the  selection  of  oifrcers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  powei*  of  the  few  was,  by 
that  constitution  of  1821,  broken  into  fragments,  and  thereafter 
the  voice  of  the  peojde  was  to  be  heard  and  res-iected  in  the 
several  and  respective  localities.    It  was  a  revolution  almost  as 
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grc;it  as  that  of  the  Colonies,  yet  it  was  accomplished  only 
after  the  most  violent  discussion  and  agitation  of  the  (|nestions 
involved. 

*  ■ 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  he  seen,  that  the  political  system  in 
vogue  in  New  York,  from  the  close  of  tlie  E evolutionary  War 
dovvH  to  the  going  into  eifeet  of  the  Constitution  of  1821,  was 
well  calculated  to  have  a  depressing  influence  upon  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  in  the  hack  ground,  all  except 
those  who  Ijy  then-  eminent  talents  and  ability,  towered  head  and 
shoulders  above  their  fellows.  The  system  was  one  out. of  which 
"regencies,"  "rings"  and  self  perpetuating  "cliques"  would 
naturally  be  formed,  and  wlien  a  few  prominent  leaders  covdd 
dictate  or  control  rhe  a})[sointments  to  ofiice,  and  thei-eby  manipu- 
late and  control  the  political  all'iirs  of  the  whole  Stat?.  The  two 
political  parties  in  this  State,  Avhen  Oneida  County  was  forme;], 
wei'e  known  as  Hojuiblicans  and  Federalists.  At  the  head  of  the 
former  was  George  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York 
from  ITvT  to  1795.  Tlie  leaders  of  the  Federalists  were  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay  and  the  most  of  the  aristocratic  families  be- 
fore named.  The  election  in  1800  of  Thomas  Jefterson,  President, 
if  it  did  not  destroy,  it  broke  the  backbone  of  that  party,  so  that 
it  did  not  after  tliat  year,  elect  a  Governor  of  its  own  in  this  State, 
nor  did  it  even  run  one  of  its  own  distinctive  notions,  but  two  or 
three  times.  The  political  struggle  was  mainly  between  the  leaders 
in  the  Kepubliean  I'anks,  as  to  Avho  should  be  master,  nor  was  there 
any  particular  principle  involved,  except  those  made  by  the  war 
of  1812,  the  Erie  canal,  the  convention  and  constitution  of  1821. 
In  the  various  contests  from  the  organization  of  Oneida  County, 
until  alter  adoption  of  the. constitution  of  1821,  the  county  almost 
invariably  voted  for  the  Federal  ticket  or  its  sympathizers,  while 
Kome  just  as  unitbriuly  vote.l  tlie  other  way. 

Starting  then,  vs  ith  the  organization  of  Rome  as  a  town  in  179G 
at  a  time  when  the  country  was  new,  the  population  scattered,  and 
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tlie  nii]nl)or  of  residents  in  tlie  county  eminent  for  tlieir  talents  and 
abilities  very  few  indeed,  I  intend  to  mention  and  to  briefly 
■sketch  tliose  wlio  lune  resided  in  Konie,  and  have  made  tlieir  im- 
press nj>on  tlie  times  in  which  they  have  lived,  or  who  liave  other- 
wise arisen  to  prominence  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  county  witliin  the 
lirst'^tliirty  or  forty  years  of  liome's  existence  as  a  town. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  names  in  the  order  of  tlie  time  the 
persons  came  to  Rome,  as  near  as  may  be,  or  else  in  the  order  each 
came  into  prominence  in  tlie  county.  And  as  I  progress,  it  will 
be  obser\'ed  that  most  of  the  persons  naiiieil  are  the  common 
property  of  Rome  and  TTtica,  and  that  both  cities  are  entitled  to 
be  proud  of  and  to  claim  them. 

.  MAJOR  WILLIAM  COLBRATIL 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  jolly  Irish- 
man, who  Jiad  rendered  service  to  the  Colonies  in  that  struggle, 
pushed  his  way  westwardly,  from  what  is  now  the  village  of 
Herkimer,  nito  what  was  then  called  ''the  Whitestown  country." 
As  early  as  in  Apiil  1790,  Major  William  Colbrath  was  living  in  tlic 
town  of  AVhitestown,  whicli  then  included  all  of  the  State  west  of 
what  is  now  the  Herkimer  County  line.  The  town  records  show, 
that  at  tlie  town  meeting  held  April  G,  1790,  in  Captain  Xoedham 
Maynard's  barn,  in  the  town  of  Whitestowii,  Vrilliam  Colbrath 
received  lifty  votes  for  the  otlice  of  Supervisor,  and  Jedediah 
Sanger '  thirty-four,  aiid  a  lull  town  meeting  ticket  was  then  and 
there  chosen  and  declared  elected.  The  records  iurther  state 
"that  as  many  people  feeing  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  Supervisor,  it  was  moved  to  have  tlie  proceedings  of  the  day 
made  nudl  aiid  void,  which  passed  in  the  aliirmative."  The  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  the  next  day  al  10  a.  The  town  ineet- 
ing  was  held  on  such  next  day,  the  polls  held  open  until  5  v. 
and  on  countino-  the  votes  it  was  found  that  one  hundred  and 
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i)i]ieteci)  votes  were  cast  for  Je<letli;\li  Sanger  for  Supervisor,  and 
itone  i\)V  any  one  else,  for  that  ofiieo,  and  so  he  was  dechired  elected. 
Mr.  Colbrath  was  therefore  Supervisor  for  less  tlnin  a  day.  The 
toregoiiig  from  Jones'  "Annals  of  Oneida  County,"  shows  liow 
qiieerly  tiie  electors  did  tilings  in  those  days,  and  it  is  the  first 
mention  I  find  of  ]\Ir  Colbratli.  In  the  County  Clerk's  oflice 
of  ()iiei;la  County,  T  iiml  recorded  a  power  of  attoi-ney,  from 
J>aron  Steuben  of  Xew  York  City,  bearing  date,  Junr3  1,  J  701,  to 
^Ir.  AVllliani  Colbratli,  and  describing  the  latter  a^^  yeomen  of 
Wiiitcstown,  giving  tlie  latter  full  power  and  authority  to  bargain 
and  s:01  lands  of  the  former,  and  to  prosecute  for  trespasses  com- 
mit te<l  upon  the  lands  of  the  Ixiron  in  the  Coimty  of  Herkimer. 
This  instrument  is  witnessed  bytlie  subsci'ibing  signatures  of  David 
Starr  (after  wliorn  '-Stan-  liill"  in  Steuben  is  named)  and  Benja- 
min Wright,  a  ]-\oman,  and  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  Mr.  Col- 
brath must  then  have  resided  near  Fort  Stanwix,  as  he  certainly 
did  a  few  years  later,  for  in  179(3  he  had  a  deed  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  just  east  of  wliat  is  now  "Factory  Village 
in  Ivome,  and  ^^dlicll  land  formerly  belonged  to  Governor  George 
CUnton,  and  which  land  Mr.  Colbrath  sold  to  Dominick  Lynch,  the 
year  Oneida  County  was  formed.  Those  who  have  the  curiosity 
to  examine  the  first  book  of  mortgages  in  this  county,  will  find  a 
mortgage  on  record  to  ^ir.  Colbratli,  covering  a  cou])le  of  acres  of 
land  in  Coxe's  patent,  and  also  a  large  list  of  household  articles, 
evidently  mortgaged  t.:»  Mr.  Colbrath  (who  was  also  Slierilf  at 
the  time)  to  screen  them  from  an  execution  sale  of  some  unfeeling 
creditor,  for  the  articles  were  (in  part)  as  follows:  "three  feather 
beds,  three  undei-beds  with  cords,  six  linen  shecis,  jive  Indian 
blankets,  three  cln.-^f,^>,  one  ])ewter  pot,  one  earthen  tea  pot,  one 
eartiien  coifee  pot,  five  yards  of  llannel,  A:c.,  etc. 

^Ir.  Coll)rath  was  the  first  Sheriif  of  IlerkhiK-r  County,  ap- 
])ointed  in  February,  1791,  and  which  county  then  also  included 
what  is  now^  Oneida  County.  He  held  that  ofiice  nntil  1795,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Smith,  then  of  Ftica,  father  of  Cerrit 
Smith.    It  was  while  Mr.  Colbrath  was  such  Sheritf,  that  tiie  first 
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term  of  a  Court  of  Kccord  was  held  witlilu  tlic  li.nits  of  wliat  is 
now  Oiicida  County.  It  was  the  llerkiiner  Common  Pleas,  and 
was  held  at  wliat  is  now  the  viDago  of  Xew  Hartford,  in  a  oarn, 
or  in  an  unfinished  meeting  house,  and  vras  in  January,  1  794.  The 
weather  was  "Inlterly  eoh.l,  and  the  room  wheru  the  court  was  lield 
was  illy  prepared  for  tlie  inelomen^y  of  the  weather.  Towards 
night,  bench,  bar  and  spectators  were  nearly  frozen  out;  and  to 
keep  the  lawyers  Avann,  Sheriff  Colbrath  passed  quietly  among- 
them,  a  jug  of  spirits.  Tlie  Judge  had  told  the  crier  to  adjourn 
the  court  until  next  day,  when  Mr.  Colbrath,  hearing  the  order, 
anc'U  forget  ting  or  else  unmindful  of  the  dignity  of  the  court  and 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  called,  out,  ''oh,  no,  no,  no,  don't 
adjourn  yet,  Judge,  take  some  gin,  it  will  keep  you  warm,  Judge:'' 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  advice,  passed  the  jug  to  the  bench. 
There  was  not  the  romance  to  it  tliat  there  was  in  Maud  ^MuUer's 
cas^' ;  nevertheless  the  Court  partook,  and  doubtless  thouglit,  if 
it  did  not  say 

"Thanks  to  yon,  for  a  sweeter  drauglit 
From  a  kinder  hand  V\'as  never  quaffed." 

Oneida  County  was  formed  jMarch  15,  1T98,  and  four  days 
thereafter,  3fr.  Colbrath  was  appointed  its  first  Slieriff,  and  held 
the  office  until  the  close  of  the  year.  I  have  obtained  nothing 
further  relative  to  him,  but  he  seenis  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
record,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  tliat  he  was  the  first  Shei'iff 
of  the  two  counties  above  named,  and  the  additional  fact  tliat  he 
was  the  only  Koman  who  ludd  that  oiHce  (except.  Isi-acl  S.  Parker 
in  184:]  and  1844)  for  the  first  seventy  years  after  the  oi'ganization. 
of  Oneida  County. 

-  *    ^  BEXJAMIX  AVPIGHT. 

Benjamin  Wright,  who  figured  })rominently  in  after  years  as  a 
surveyor  and  engineer,  came  to  Foit  Stanwix  in  1790,  when 
twenty  years  old.    llis  lather's  family  came  from  Connecticut  the 
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previous,  year,  and  located  in  wluit  is  iioV  familiarly  known  as 
'*  Wriifliu  Sctl!Cniei).t."'  Benjamin  had  remained  behind  to  attend 
school  and  study  surveying,  for  wliicli  lie  liad  a  natural  taste 
niid  aptitude,  and  Av'neh  profession  promised  to  be  useful  and 
])roritable  in  this  then  new  country,  but  rapidly  settling  up.  The 
vnrious  owners  of  the  Patents  and  ti-acts  in  this  section,  were  at 
that  time,  sub-dividing  tlieir  lands  into  lots,  laying  them  out  into 
firms,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers.  From  179G  to  1800 
JSlr.  Wright  was  engaged  in  surveying  in  what  are  now  Franklin, 
Jeflerson,  Lewis,  Oneida,  Oswego  and  St.  Lawixaice  counties,  in- 
cluding Macoml)'s  great  jnirchase  of  near  four  million  acres  in  the 
northern  pai't  of  the  State.  In  what  was  then  Oneida  County,  he 
surveyed  out  into  i^rms,  over  live  hundred  thousand  acres,  before 
he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  and  when  the  above  named  counties 
were  formed,  he  surveyed  out  their  boundaries. 

In  180-1:  occurred  the  gul^ernatorial  contest  in  this  State,  between 
3[organ  Lewis  and  Aaron  Inirr — both  republicans.  Mr.  Lewis,  at 
the  time  of  his  running,  was  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Sujiremc  Court, 
and  Aaron  Burr  was  A'^ice  President  of  tlic  Ignited  States.  There 
was  no  political  principle  involved  in  the  election.  Benjamin 
Wright  ran  foi-  the  Assembly  in  this  county,  or.  the  Burr  ticket; 
on  the  other  ticket  was  Gen.  Walter  Martin,  of  ]\Iartinsburgh, 
then  a  part  of  Oneida  County.  Without  counting  the  vote  of  the 
town  of  xVdams,  then  also  in  Oneida  County,  'Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
i\[artin  had  received  in  the  county,  an  erpial  number  of  votes, 
making  the  vote  between  them  a  tie.  The  vrhole  mimber  of  votes 
east  in  the  town  of  Adams  was  thirty-four,  ami  all  of  those  were 
for  Wright,  and  the  question  was,  v/hether  they  should 

be  counted  for  Jjenjamhi  Wright.  The  County  Clei-k  returned 
the  above  facts  to  the  Assembly,  and  that  body,  on  the  second 
day  of  its  session,  awarded  the  seat  to  Mr.  Wriglit.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  newspaper  otlice  nearer  Adams  tlian  ITtica,  and  cpute 
likely  the  ballots  for  that  town  Avere  vrritteu,  and  hence  the  given 
name  of  ]Mr.  Wright  abbreviated  as  above.    ^Ir.  ^A'right  was  the 
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first  Jioinan  e](xMe(l  to  the  Assoinbly  nfter  the  oi'gaoizn.tion  of 
Oneida  County.  ^Nlatliow  r>roMni,  Jr.,  n  Pionian,  had  been  elected, 
in  1790  and  1797,  vrlieii  Konie  ^vas  a  part  of  llorkiincr  County,  and 
at  a  time  v>-]ien  tlie  Legishitnre  met  in.  Xcw  York  City.  Mr.  BroAvn 
was  the  first  postmaster  of  Kome.  The  election  of  1804  resulted 
in  favor  of  Morgan  Lewis,  l>y  eight  thousand  five  lumdred  majority. 
Rome  gave  Lewis  ninety-six  votes,  and  Ban"  thirty-three;  it  gave 
AValter  Martin  one  liundred  and  fifty-four,  and  3Ir.  Wright  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  forty-one — whicli  indicate  al)out  the  number  of  freeliold. 
voters  in  Home  at  that  time.  Out  of  that  contest  grew  the  duel  be- 
tween Burr  and  Hamilton,  wliich  occurred  within  three  months  after 
that  election,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  Hamilton  and  the  consequent 
■ostracism  and  ruination  of  Burr.  In  a  few  years  tliereafter  he  was 
a  prisoner,  on  trial  for  treason  to  the  United  States  Government, 
.a  political  outcast  and  fugitive  wanderer  in  Gtr;inL:e  lauds  and  for- 
eign pai-tii.  The  next  contest  for  Governor,  was  in  1807,  between 
Morgan  Lewis  and  Daniel  D.  Tom})kins — both  republicans,  and 
with  no  political  princi|»le  involved.  Tompkins  was  Judge  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  while  running  for  the  office  of  Governor,  as  Mor-  » 
gan  Lewis  was  three  years  l,)efoi-e.  Benjamin  ^Vright  ran  again 
for  the  A::sembly  this  year,  on  the  ticket  with  Morgan  Lewis,  and 
was  elected  in  the  county,  although  Mr.  Lewis  was  defeated  i]i  the 
State  by  four  thousand  majority.  In  1808  Mr.  Wright  v>'as  again 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  The  Erie  Canal  question  at  that  time  was 
beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention.  While  in  the  Legis- 
lature, he  seconded  a  resolution  a])propriating  one  thousand  dollars 
for  a  survey  of  the  Erie  Canal  route.  The  bill  ])assed  the  Assem- 
bly, but  the  Senate  cut  the  appropriation  down  to  six  hund)-ed 
dollars.  Think  of  it,  six  lumdred  dollars  to  pay  the  expense  of  a 
survey  of  a  route  of  tliree  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  much  of 
the  way  througli  a  M'ilt  erness  I  In  these  days  it  M'ould  hardly  pay 
for  a  champagne  supper  that  would  be  given  in  glorilication  of 
the  passage  of  an  ap])ropriation  bill.  But  legislators  and  the 
people  were  then  economical  and  unaccustomed  to  lavish  expend- 
itures;  and  besides,  the  great  mass  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
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jicoplc  looked  upon  the  sclieme  of  a  canal  Worn  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Iliulson  liivei'  as  wild,  ^i^iraiary  and  inijiraetieal.  The  patriotic 
(Governor  Daniel  D.  Ton":])kins  0})posed  it.  A  committee  from  this 
State,  in  January,  1809,  calle-1  on  President  Oeflerson,  to  iniiuence 
}iim  and  his  administration  in  belialf  of  tlic  |troject,  and  after  all  the 
sm'veys,  esthnates  and  })ortr;iyal  of  the  commercial  ])rospects  had 
}>een  laid  before  the  President,  even  he  coolly  answered,  "  It  is  a 
s])lendid  project,  and  may  be  executed  a  century  hence."  "  AYhy," 
said  he,  "here  is  a  canal,  of  a  few  miles,  pi-ojected  by  General 
Washington,  which  has  langiiislied,  and  yet  you  think  of  makdng 
a  canal  three  hunelrecl  eind  jlfty  miles  through  a  icildernesi^._  It  is 
little  short  of  madness  to  think  of  it."  The  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure did  thi.uk  of  it  neyerthele^s,  and  in  1810  the  Legislature  ap- 
j)ointcd  Do  ^Vitt  Clinton  and  othei'S  to  cause  the  route  to  be 
explored,  which  they  did,  and  j-eported  favorably  in  1812.  Xow 
came  the  question  to  get  a  competent  engineer  to  lay  out  the 
canal,  for  it  was  con.sidered  that  none  competent  could  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  William  AVeston,  of  England,  had  been  to  this 
country  and  laid  out  the  Western  Inland  Canal,  lie  survey  ed 
the  laiuls,  while  here,  of  Dominick  Lyncli,  and  made  a  map  of 
ijynciivilie,  now  Rome,  and  laid  out  the  village  plot,  as  reference 
is  made  in  all  of  ?dr.  Lyncli's  deeds  and  leases  to  that  nuip  of  ]Mr. 
Weston.  Tliat  gentleman  was  written  to  in  Englaiul,  to  ste  if  he 
would  come,  and  sevcu  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary  was  offered 
him,  but  as  he  could  not  then  accept  the  olfered  engagement,  ]\Ir. 
AVright  and  ^Ir.  Geddes  held  a  consultation,  and  both  went  before 
the  committee  and  otiered  thei]-  services.  They  were  employed  at 
hftecn  hunlred  dollars  per  year.  The  vs^ar  with  Englaiul  inter- 
rupted further  proceedings  until  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and 
so  the  matter  rested. 

In  1813  Mr.  Wright  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Common  Plea^,  -[)robably  through  the  iniiuence  of  his  political 
friend,  Jonas  Piatt,  of  Wiiitesboro,  that  year  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Appointment;  but  Mr.   Wright  did  not  ever  give 
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much  iittcntion  to  jiulicinl  duties.  Jii  1810  tlio  canal  project  \vas 
revived  by  the  presentation  to  tlie  Legislature  of  a  memorial 
signed  by  one  luuidred  tliousatid  persons,  askiiig  legislative  action. 
The  Legislature  took  action,  and  ^Nfr.  Geddes  made  a  survey  of  the 
western,  and  Mr.  Wriglit  of  the  eastern  division;  and  the  levels  of 
the  two,  where  they  met,  diflered  less  than  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  those  two 
engineers  remained  in  charge  until  the  work  was  comjdeted,  in 
1825. 

In  1817  Mr.  "Wriglit  ran  for  tlie  Assembly,  but  was  defeated  by 
Henry  Huntington,  owing  to  the  ]>o])ularity  at  that  time  of 
De\Yitt  Clinton  and  his  friends.  On  the  fourth  of  July  that  year, 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  fii'st  breaking  ground  for  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  took  place  in  Jlome,  southwesterly  of  the  United 
States  Arsenal,  on  the  old  route  of  that  canal.  De\Vitt  Clinton, 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  the  April  before,  vras  present,  as 
were  other  State  dignitaries,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Mr. 
AYright  was  partiier  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Ivome  from  1801^  to 
1817,  at  first  with  Peter  Colt,  and  later  v,dth  his  brother,  the  late 
William  W^i'ight.  He  was  consulting  engineer  on  a  groat  man}' 
works  of  internal  improvements,  such  as  the  Chesa[)eake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  Illinois  C^anal,  the  Wetland  Canal,  the  Delav/are  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  tlie  Xew  York  and  Erie  liailroad  and  the  Harlem  l^ail- 
road.  In  1335  he  went  to  Cuba,  to  consult  as  an  engineer  of  a 
railroad  to  be  built  on  that  island.  xVI)0Ut  1820  he  built,  and 
occupied  for  his  residence  until  1825,  the  first  brick  dvv-elling  house 
in  Rome  west  of  the  Willett  House,  and  which  was  bought 
and.  used  as  a  banking  house  in  1832,  by  the  Bank  of  Home, 
organized  tliat  year.  Mr.  Wright  about  1825  moved  to  Xew 
York,  and  died  in  that  city  in  August,  1812,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  Xo  one  in  his  day  stood  higher  as  an  engineer  than 
Benjamin  Wright. 
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GEORGE  IIUNTIXGTON. 


'Jlie  first  Eoino  inercliaiit  located  at  Foj-t  Stamvix  cailv  in  the 
s])ni)g  of  1793,  aiul,  for  want  of  otlier  accominodations,  opened 
his  stock  of  goods  in  the  bar  room,  or  an  adjoining  room,  of  the 
tavern  then  l^ept  by  Jolm  Ixirnard,  and  standing  a  little  iiorth- 
easterly  of  the  jn'esent  site  of  the  Court  House.  George  Huntington, 
then  an  unmarjied  man  of  twenty-three  years,  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, and  while  lie  luid  clerked  it  the  previous  year  at  AThites- 
boro,  luid  visited  the  Fort  for  the  ])urposc  of  " interviev>'infx "  the 
pro?])ect.  Settlers  were  coming  in,  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
tlien  here  in  great  numbers,  promised  to  be  good,  and  so  ]>[r. 
ITuiitinglon,  with  his  brother  Henry,  tljen  of  Xew  York  City,  as 
a  pai'tr.ei',  co!nn:iericed  trade  in  wdiat  is  now  Rome,  at  the  time 
above  state-k  The  next  year  3Ir.  Huntington  erected  a  frame 
store  and  a  frame  dv/elling  on  Hcminick  Street,  near  the  coi-ncr 
now  known  as  the  "  ^lerrill  Block."  In  looking  tlirough  the 
account  bookG  of  that  firm,  as  I  have  done  from  that  date  down, 
ior  many  years  thereafter,  it  is  interesting  and  curious  to  note 
that  many  of  its  retail  customers  then  resided  in  what  are  now 
Gswego,  Onondaga,  Cayuga.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties;  audit 
is  also  woi'th  while  to  mention,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact,  and  is  true  of  every  other  dry  goods  merchant  or  dealer  fifty, 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  charges  for  rum  and  brandy 
upon  the  books  of  the  merchants  of  those  times  against  the  cus- 
tomers, were  about  as  frequent  as  that  of  any  other  commodity 
kept  on  liandfor  sale:  and  the  list  of  that  kind  of  accounts  against 
members,  deacons  and  elders  of  churches  was  about  as  lengthy  as 
against  any  other  class  of  customers.  Such  Avas  the  custom  of  the 
times  lialf  a  century  and  more  ago,  and  it  affords  a  sti'iking  contrast 
with  the  }>rescnt  times.  Wlien  Rome  was  organized  as  a  town,  in 
170G,  Mr.  Huntirigton  vras  elected  its  first  Supervisoi-.  When 
Oneida  County  was  formed,  two  years  later,  he  was  ai»pointed  one  of 
the  side  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  for  the  new  county,  and  re- 


appointed  m  180],  and  ag-aiu  in  1801 — botli  limes  by  a  ropul^lican 
Council  of  Appointment.  He  Avas  elected  Supervisor  of  Ivunie  in 
1804,  lv^l4,  and  in  1817.  In  1810  an  election  oi"  Governor  took 
place  ;  and  altlicugli  it  was  two  years  before  tlie  war  with  Knj^land 
commenced,  yet  tliat  subject  was  tluis  early  discussed,  and  tlie 
issues  or  tlie  causes  of  tbat  Avar  entered  ]ari;-ely  into  that  State 
canvass.  Jonas  Piatt,  a  federalist  and  a  ];\wyer  of  note,  and  the 
lirst  County  Clerk  of  Oneida  County,  theji  resided  at  AVhil e;;boro,. 
in  this  county.  The  federalists  felt  confident  of  can-ying  the 
State,  so  they  were  early  in  the  field.  Tlie  fore  part  of  January,, 
of  that  year,  a  meethig  of  the  citizens  of  Albany  was  held 
(none  but  those  citizens  t^ddng  pr.rt  tlierein)  at  hich  ]Mr.  Piatt 
-was  nominated  for  Governor.  He  had  settled  at  Whitesboro 
in  1790;  and  it  was  calculated  that,  as  he  had  settled  in  and 
grown  up  with  the  "great  west,"  as  all  tliis  ])eart  of  the  State  was 
then  called,  he  would  poll  a  large  vote  in  the  western  district, 
tlien  a  republican  district.  Mr.  George  llinitington  was  nomi- 
nated for  tlie  Assembly  on  the  ticket  v.ith  ]\Ir.  Piatt.  Henry 
AVager,  Senior,  of  AVestern,  ran  for  Assembly  on  the  other  ticket. 
Daniel  J).  Tompkins  was  re-nominated  for  Governor  in  February, 
by  a  lejrislative  caucus  of  liis  friends,  and  the  contest  was  sharp 
and  bittei-,  and  conducted  with  g]-eat  zeal  on  both  sides.  In  tluit 
contest,  as  in  iibout  every  other  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country,  the  vrar  party  "  was  triumphant  hi  tlie  State.  Tom])kins 
was  eb.  eted  Govern.or  by  about  ten  thousand  luajority ;  Afr.  Hunt- 
ington and  his  Assembly  ticket  were  elected  by  about  three 
hundred  and  iifty  majority  in  th.c  county,  but  Pome  gave  fifty  the 
other  way.  , 

In  1813  occurred  another  election  for  Governor.  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  the  "great  war  GoAcrnor"  of  New  York,  Avas  renom- 
inated, and  John  Taylor  for  Lieutenant-Governoi'.  At  that  time 
tliis  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  England,  and  the 
northern  frontier  of  Xew  York  was  the  scene  of  active  military 
operations.    The  federalists  nominated  Stephen  Van  Pensselaer, 
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*'Tlie  Patroon,'-  for  Governor,  and  George  ITunliDo-ton  for  Lieu- 
fcnant-Governor,  nnd  tl)at  parly  wont  into  tlie  canvass  witli  high 
liopes  of  success;  for  Loth  nominees  were  liiglily  respect:il:)]e  and 
entirely  unexceptionable  in  their  characters,  and  tliere  was  then,  as 
in  the  recent  war,  considerable  dissatisfaction  witli  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war.  The  election  was  sharply  contested,  but  the 
**war  ticket"  was  successful  in  the  State  by  nearly  four  thousand 
majority,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  the  federalists,  and  contrary 
to  the  shrewdest  calculations  of  both  ])arties. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  collector  for  the  "\7estern  Iidand  Canal 
from,  its  completion  in  1797  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal 
fxom  Rome  to  Utica  in  1819. 

In  1815  Ml'.  Huntington  ran  tor  the  State  Senate,  in  opposition 
to  Henry  Seymour,  father  of  Ex-Govenior  Seymour,  but  was  de- 
feated. He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1818,  1819,  1820  and 
1821,  being  the  years  when  tliei-e  was  the  greatest  excitement, 
growing  out  of  the  calling  and  holding  of  a  convention  for  a  new 
constitution — the  framing  of  tliat  instrument,  and  its  submission  to 
the  people,  involving  the  questions  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  in  the  State;  and  also  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  bitter  and  exciting  gubernatorial  contest 
between  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Daniel  T>.  Tompkins  in  1820. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  1822  Mr.  Huntington  ran  again 
for  Senator,  but  he  and  his  three  associates  were  defeated  by 
Samuel  Beardsley  and  others.  That  seems  to  liave  been  tlie  last 
time  he  ran  for  a  political  oOjcc  ;  and  as  he  had  been  nine  times 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  discharged  the  various  duties  incum- 
bent upon  him  with  credit  and  honor,  he  might  well  be  content  to 
retire  from  the  political  arena.  He  was  trustee  of  Home  village 
in  1820,  1821,  1822,  182G  and  1827.  It  was  about  1816  that  he  and 
his  brother  Henry  retired  from  mercantile  business,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  to  looking  after  a  large  landed  property, 
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much  of  it  lieUl  l)y  tlieiii  in  common,  and  to  taking  care  of  the 
large  property  wliicli  tliey  liad  acquired  by  their  prudence  and 
careful  industry.  Mr.  George  Huntington  died  in  llonie  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years,  universally  respected 
and  esteemed.  He  was  tlie  father  of  our  worthy  and  honored  towns- 
man, 3Ir.  Edward  Huntington. 

JOSHUA  HATHEWAY. 

The  Battle  of  Beimington,  in  August,  1777,  vras  the  first  link  in 
the  chain  of  events  whicli  led  to  the  flight  of  St.  Legcr  before  Fort 
Stanwix,  the  sul)se(]uent  capture  of  J3urgoyne  on  the  fields  of 
Saratoga,  and  the  consequent  frustration  of  the  British  plan  of  that 
campaign  — to  separate  iSTew  York  from  the  Xew  England  States. 
'In  that  battle,  under  General  Stark,  was  a  father  and  seven  of  his 
sons  from  tlie  State  of  Connecticut.  One  of  those  sons  was 
Joshua  Hatlicway;  he  had  reached  his  sixtcentli  birthday  but 
three  days  before  that  battle  was  fought.  Ten  years  later,  and 
after  further  service  in  that  war,  Joshua  Hatheway  graduated  at 
Yale  College,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and,  in  1795^ 
came  to  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  the  town  of  Steu1)en,  Herkimer 
County,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  county.  After  the 
oro-anization  of  Oneida  County,  and  at  the  first  term  of  the  Oneida 
Common  Pleas,  held  at  the  school  house  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  West  «Park,  in  Kome,  he  was  admitted  to  tliat  court.  In 
1798  he  was  comniissioned  for  the  new  county,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  he  was  also  appointed  by  the  Board 
cf  Su'K'rvisors  the  first  County  Treasurer,  and  held  that 
office  until  1S02  ;  and  he  held  various  town  ofiices  during  the 
twenty-five  years  thereafter.  About  1810  he  was  a})})ointed  by 
President  Madison  the  second  postmaster  in  Pome,  and  he  held 
tliat  office  through  successive  administrations  for  twenty-six 
years,  and  until  Ids  derith.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  Surrogate 
of  Oneida,  in  j^lace  of  Arthur  Breese,  a  federalist.    He  was  the 
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first  Home  Surrogate,  and  the  second  one  appointed  iu  the  county. 
It  was  the  same  Council  of  Appointment  wliicli,  a  few  days  before, 
liad  appointed  3[artiu  Van  Biiren  Surrogate  of  Columbia  County, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Mayor  of  Xew  York,  and  Samuel  Young  Justice 
of  the  Peace  of  Saratoga  County — men  who,  in  after  years,  made 
their  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  State  and  Xation.  A  pretty 
clean  sweep  was  made  tlnit  year  of  all  tlic  ofhces  in  the  State, 
whose  incumbents  were  unfriendly  to  Governor  Tompkins. 

In  1813  the  federalists  obtained  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
Appointment,  and  their  broam  in  turu  swept  out  tiie  T.omi)kins 
onice-holders.  In  February,  of  tliat  year,  Mr.  TIatheway  was 
turned  out  of  tlie  Surrogate's  otHce  to  make  room  for  Erastus 
Clark,  of  Utica.  It  was  the  same  year  and  but  ten  days  after, 
the  same  council  turned  out  of  the  ofiice  of  Attor'.iey-General 
the  eloquent  and  renowned  lawyer,  advocate,  and  Irish  exile, 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet t,  and  put  hi  his  place  that  able  lawyer, 
Abraham  Yiin  Yeehten,  a  dyed  in  the  wool  federalist.  Mr. 
llatheway,  this  year,  went  to  Sacketts  Harbor,  as  quartermaster 
iu  the  "  Rome  Regiment." 

In  181f  the  Tompkins  people  carried  the  Assembly,  secured  the 
Council  of  Appointment,  and  adopted  tlie  most  vigorous  measures, 
not  only  to  carry  on  the  vrar  with  Great  Britain,  but  to  turn  out 
the  federal  office-holders  in  the  State.  In  February,  1815,  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  appointed  Attorney-Genei-al,  in  ])lace  of  Mr.  Van 
Yeehten,  and  a  month  later,  Erastus  Clark  was  rotated  out  of  tlie 
office  of  Surrogate  of  Oneida  County,  to  moke  room  for  Mr.  llathe- 
way. Four  years  later  in  1819,  in  a  quarrel  in  the  republican  party, 
between  tiie  "  Clintonians*' and  ''Bucktails"  (auti-Clintonians)  Mr. 
llatheway  was  displaced  to  make  room  for  Greene  C.  Bronson, 
then  of  Yernon,  in  this  county.  Although  Mr.  Clinton  in  1820,  Avas 
elected  Governor  by  about  fourteen  hundred  majority,  yet  the 
anti-CUntonians  secured  tlie  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment, and  the  friends  of  the  Governor  had  to  walk  the  plank. 
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In  April,  1821,  Mr.  IJronson  was  turned  out  and  :\[r.  Ilathcway 
a  tliird  time  ap'x^inted  Surro<j,'ate,  wliicli  position  be  licld  until 
1827,  when  Ids  political  scalp  was  again  demanded— this  time  by 
a  Eoman,  and  a  young-  man  of  talent  and  promise,  just  tlicn  risiiig 
into  notice  and  prominence  in  the  repuljlican  ranks,  as  Avill  be 
furtlier  and  more  fully  noticed,  wlien  reference  is  made  to  lion. 
Heni-y  A.  Foster.  Wlien  3Ir.  llatlieway  was  restored  to  tlie  ofiice 
of  Surrogate,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  lie  was  also  a})})ointed  one  of 
the  side  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas;  re  ap])ointed  in  1823,  and 
again  in  February,  1828;  the  last  time  througli  the  aid  and  inllu- 
ence  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Foster,  then  Surrogate  of  the  county,  and 
who,  being  in  xVlbany  at  the  time,  with  his  own  hands  took  the 
nomination  of  Z\Ir.  Ilatheway  from  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  to 
the  Senate  chamber  for  confirmation.  That  same  evening  Governor 
Clinton  died  sutldenly  in  his  chair.  It  was  probably  his  last 
executive  nomination.    Mr.  Hathevray  held  that  office  until  1833. 

He  was  Postmaster  twenty-six  years,  Surrogate  thirteen  years, 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  twelve  years,  besides  holding  tlie 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  many  years,  and  all  of  those 
offices  at  the  same  time  for  a  considerable  j^eriod.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  the  people  desired  a  change,  and  that  they  gave 
nearly  tliirty-four  thousand  majority  for  the  new  constitution? 
That  he  dischai-ged  the  duties  of  those  offices  with  exactness  is  not 
questioned.  He  studiously  main.tained  the  dignity  of  the  court 
in  which  he  acted,  and  exacted  respect  to  the  position  ho  held,  and 
the  government  he  represented.  It  is  narrated  that  whenever  the 
mails  arrived  for  distribution  at  the  Rome  post  office,  he  com- 
manded silence  on  the  part  of  all  spectators  tlien  present,  requii-ed 
them  to  be  seated,  and  said :  "  Gentlemen,  take  oiV  your  hats,  for 
the  United  States  mail  is  now  to  be  opened  and  distributed.''  A 
church  congregation  was  never  more  respectful,  nor  a  couit  assem- 
blage more  ortlerly  than  on  such  occasions  in  the  Pome  post  othce. 
jSTor  need  this  forsnality  seem  strange,  for  doubtless  the  memory  of 
some  who  now  hear  me  goes  back  to  the  time,  for  mine  does,  when 
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llic  ])resMiiicc  ju("lij:e  of  tlic  court  was  escorted  to  and  from  the 
hotel,  each  forenoon  *and  afternoon  session,  by  the  Sheriff,  with 
slieatlied  swoi-d,  aceompanled  by  de})uties  and  constal)le  with  long 
staves,  and  the  SheritF  sat  on  a  raised  seat  in  the  court  room,  with 
his  sword,  to  ])reserve  order.  Mr.  Hatheway  died  in  Kome  in 
December,  163G,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

IIEXRY  HUNTIXGTOX. 

The  year  Oneida  County  was  formed  Henry  Huntington,  tho 
father  of  Hon.  B.  X.  Huntington,  made  Rome  his  home.  Jn  1800 
he  was  elected  Assessor  and  School  Commissioner  in  Rome.  In 
1803  Supervisor,  and  again  in  1807.  In  1801  he  and  Joseph  Kirk- 
land,  of  Utiea,  ran  on  oppo.:ite  tickets  for  memlK-i's  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  held  in  October  of  tiiat  year.  "Without  the  vote 
of  the  town  of  ]^.[exico,  then  a  part  of  Onei-la  County,  the  number 
of  votes  in  tlie  county  for  Mr.  Ivirkland  (a  federalist)  was  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eiglit  ;  for  Mr.  Huntington,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight.  All  of  th.e  vote  of  Mexico  (eighteen  votes  in  all) 
was  cast  for  Mr.  Huntington  ;  but  only  two  of  the  three  inspectors 
of  election  had  signed  the  return,  and  Jonas  Piatt,  then  County 
Clerk,  and  a  federalist,  gave  the  certificate  of  election  to  Mr. 
Kirkland.  Mr.  Huntington  contested  the  seat,  and  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  presided  over  by  Aaron  Burr,  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  gave  it  to  him.  In  that  contest  Rome 
gave  two  hundred  and  seven  votes  to  Mr.  Huntington,  and  none 
to  the  other  ticket.  In  180-1  Mr.  Huntington  was  elected  to  the 
State  Senate,  he  being  the  first  Senator  from  Rome.  In  180G  ho 
was  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  as  was  DeAVitt  Clin- 
ton that  year;  and,  although  a  warm  ])ersonal  and  political  friend 
of  Mr.  Clinton,  yet  he  earnestly  protested  against  the  wholesale 
removals  from  uttice  made  that  year  by  his  colleagues  in  that  council^ 
for  no  reason  other  than  that  those  turned  out  were  friends  of 
Governor  3Iorgan  Lewis.  Hammond's  Political  History  speaks  of 
Mr.  Huntington  as  a  gentleiiian  and  politician  of  great  moderation 
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and  prudence,  and  altogetlier  incapable  of  persecution  or  pro- 
scription. In  1808  he  was  chosen  by  the  Leii-islaturc  rresidential 
Elector,  and  of  the  six  votes  from  Xew  York  State  given  for 
Oeorge  Clinton  for  President,  in  preference  to  James  ^ladison,  Mr. 
Huntington's  was  one.  In  1812  he  was  again  ai)pointed  Presiden- 
tial Elector,  and  all  of  the  votes  that  year,  of  tins  State,  were  cast 
for  DeWitt  Clhiton  for  President. 

In  ISIG  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  tlie  only  one  on  lus 
ticket.  It  was  this  Legislature  whicli  passed  the  law  abolishing 
what  remained  of  slavery  in  this  State,  after  July  4,  1^2  7.  A 
law  had  been  passed  in  1801  for  a  gradual  emancipation,  b}'  pro- 
viding tliat  all  persons  born  of  slaves  after  July  4,  1709,  (at  which 
time  there  were  twenty  thousand  slaves  in  Xew  York  State) 
should  be  free,  except  that  such  persons  should,  if  males,  serve  as 
apprentices  until  they  reached  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and,  if 
females,  until  tvf enty-five ;  and  further  providing  that  slaves  could 
not  be  witnesses  in  any  case,  except  against  other  slaves  in 
criminal  trials ;  and  also  requiring  owners  to  instruct  their  slaves, 
so  that  the  latter  could  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  law  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  181G  emancipated  those  after  July  4,  1827, 
who  were  not  freed  by  the  law  of  1801.  In  1817  3Ir.  Huntington 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  again,  his  o])ponent  being  Benjamin 
Wriglit.  In  June,  1821,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  which  was  held  in  August  of  that 
year,  and  was  presided  over  by  Daniel  P.  Tompkins,  the  Vice 
Presideiit  of  the  L^nited  States.  Mr,  Huntington  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1801,  also  presided  over  by  a  Vice 
President,  (Aaron  P>urr,)  In  1822  Jose})h  C.  Yates,  a  republican, 
ran  for  Governor,  and  was  elected  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  majority  over  Solomon  South  wick,  who  was  self-nomi- 
nated. Henry  Huntington  and  Erastus  Hoot  ran  against  each 
other  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  contest  resulting  in  the  election 
of  Mr,  Root,  In  1S2G  He  Witt  Clinton  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor   and   Henry  Huntington  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  Mr. 
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Clinton  was  clcctecl,  bnt  Mr.  Iluntinglon  was  defeated  hy  about 
four  tliousand,  owing  to  local  causes.  It  seems  that  a  State  road 
had  been  projected  the  year  previous,  to  run  from  the  Hudson 
Kiver  to  Lake  Erie,  through  the  soutlicrn  tier  of  counties,  and  Mr. 
Pitclier  was  C(»mmissioner  of  that  road ;  and  the  friends  of  that 
measure  fearing  that  Mr.  Huntington  was  inimical  to  it,  living  as 
he  did  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal,  just  then  completed,  and 
believed  to  be  a  rival  route,  tlie  soutliern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
the  otiier  counties  fiiendly  to  that  ro;id,  cast  their  votes  for  Mr. 
Pitcher,  Oneida  County,  however,  gave  Mr.  Huntington  eleven 
hundred  majority.  As  Mr.  Huntington  had  been  in  pretty  active 
political  life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  seems  to  have  closed 
his  political  career.  In  fact,  he  accepted  the  above  nomination 
with  great  reluctance,  and  after  much  hesitation  and  persuasion. 

The  Bank  of  Utica  vras  chartered  in  1812,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  elected  its  second  President,  and  held  that  position  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  a  period  of  thirty-tv/o  years.  He  died 
in  Rome  in  October,  184G,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  Although 
Henry  and  George  Huntington  were  of  opposite  politics,  and  so 
decidedly  and  prominently  that  the  pai'ty  of  each  nominated  him 
as  its  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  yet  their  business  and 
personal  relations  were  never  in  the  least  disturbed,  and  much  of 
their  ])roperty  was  owned  in  common,  and  in  many  instances  the 
partnership  funds  were  used  to  defr;iy  the  family  expenses  of  each, 
and  no  separate  account  kept  thereof. 


There  was  a  nu!nber  of  the  legal  profession,  who  came  to  Rome 
•early  in  the  present  century,  and  although  they  did  not  stand  out 
in  the  county  prominently  as  lawyers,  nor  figure  very  conspic- 
uously in  politics,  yet  they  should  be  mentioned  as  among  the 
•  early  members  of  the  Rome  bar.  r  . 
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JAMP:S  LYXCII.      , .  , 

James  Lynclt  graduatetl  at  Cohiniljia  College  in  ITOO,  read 
law  Avitli  Joslnui  Ilntlicway,  and  in  1804,  was  admitted  to  ])raeticc. 
He  opened  a  law  ofllce  in  Home,  and  liad  charge  of  his  lather's 
lands  in  this  locality.  The  two  main  streets  in  Rome  bear  tlie 
Christian  names  of  llither  and  son — the  father  when  liomc  was  or- 
ganized as  a  town,  owning  some  twenty-five  hiin<lred  acres  of 
land,  which  inchided  Fort  Stanwix  and  the  site  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness portion  of  liorae.  He  succeeded  from  Rome  ^Iv.  George 
Huntington  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  elected  on  the  federal  ticket 
in  the  years  1813,  1814  and  1815,  all  through  the  hardest  part  of 
the  war.  He  moved  to  Utica  in  1818,  opened  a  law  office  there, 
and  about  1820,  he  became  what  was  called  a  "high  minded  feder- 
alist," repudiated  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  went  in  for  h).  D.  Tomp- 
kins, and  in  1822  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  It  was  the  year 
John  E.  liinman  was  elected  Sheriff,  over  Xewton  Dexter,  and 
E.  Dorchester,  of  tlie  Oneida  Ohserrey,  County  Clerk  over  Julius 
Pond.  In  1825  Mr.  l^yncli  moved  to  Xew  York  City,  became 
Judge  of  the  ^Marine  Court,  and  held  that  position  until  his  death 
in  1853,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 

WHEELER  BARXES. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  born  in  Massachusetts  ;  but  he  came  from  Ver- 
mont to  Rome,  about  1806,  being  at  that  time  admitted  to  practice 
law.  He  was  elected  Supervisor  of  Rome  in  1815,  and  again  in 
1810,  and  in  the  hitter  year  vras  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  the 
federal  ticket.  He  was  a  meml>er  of  that  Legislature  which  abol- 
ished slaverv,  as  liei-etofore  mentioned,  and  which  authorized  the 
commencement  of  tlie  construction  of  the  Phie  Canal.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Barnes  ran  again  for  the  Asseml)ly,  but  that  was  the  first  year 
after  the  new  constitution  of  1821  had  gone  into  effect,  and  it  was 
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not  a  good  year  for  any  politician  vrlio  still  held  to  liis  federal 
notions.  ^\v.  Ixirnes  did  quite  an  extensive  law  practice  for  those 
times,  and  v>'as  for  a  time  law  partner  of  William  Curtis  Xoyes. 
He  was  trustee  of  Eome  village  in  18-22,  1823,  1821  and  1825. 
Kot  tar  from  1837,  he  reside  !  in  Oswego,  hut  in  a  few  years  he 
moved  hack  to  Rome,  and  died  here  in  July  1858,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  as  the  inscription  'upon  his  tomh-stone  in 
the  old  burying  ground  i  cads,  "  having  been  a  resident  of  Home 
for  fifty  years." 

■  JAMES  SHEKMAK 

In  1806,  another  native  of  Massachusetts  made  Rome  his  perma- 
nent home.  ^Ir.  James  Sherman,  tlie  nev/  comer,  was  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College,  and  when  he  came  to  Rome  Avas  twenty-six 
yeai's  of  age,  and  was  an  admitted  attorney.  For  a  year  or  so, 
and  about  1807,  he  was  a  law  partner  of  Joshua  Hatheway,  and 
Avas  liimself  a  candidate  for  tlie  othce  of  Surrogate,  and  had 
obtained  tlie  necessary  recommendations  to  secure  his  appoint- 
ment ;  hut,  on  request,  gave  Avay  to  his  partner,  Avho  Avas  appointed, 
as  has  lieen  heretofore  stated.  iMr.  Sherman  Avas  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  a  number  of  years,  and  held  other  toAva  offices,  but  did 
not  mix  much  in  county  or  State  j)Ojitics.  lie  died  in  liome  in 
1823,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He  Avas  father-indaw  of  Judge 
PTenry  A.  Foster. 

SETH  B.  ROBERTS. 

Two  years  before  Rome  was  organized  into  a  town,  Seth  B. 
Roberts,  then  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  came  Avith  his  parents  from 
jMiddletown,  Conn.,  to  Whitestown,  and  there  resided  until  al)Out 
1809,  Avlien  he  made  Rome  his  residence.  lie  read  law  Avith  James 
Lynch;  Avas  admitted  to  the  bar  in  181G,  and  opened  a  law  office 
in  liome,    Mr.  Lynch,  Avho  had  acted  as  the  agent  for  his  father 
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ill  t])C  leasing  of  lands  and  collection  of  rents  in  Komc,  moved  to 
Utica  in  1818,  and  'Mr.  Roberts  was  ai)])ointed  in  his  place,  which 
delicate  and  responsible  trust  ho  held  for  fifty-three  years,  through 
the  various  titles  and  successive  changes  of  ownership,  of  that 
landed  pro})ert3-.  The  duties  connected  with  that  trust  occupied 
the  main  portion  of  his  time,  so  that  he  gave  but  very  little  atten- 
tion to  law  business,  nor  did  he  ever  become  much  known,  either 
as  a  lawyer  or  as  a  polititian.  He  was  firm  and  decided  in  his 
political  convictions,  yt-t  he  always  sympathized  and  most  gen- 
erally acted  with  the  party  that  most  strongly  fiwored  the  tem- 
perance cause  and  anti-shivery  movement,  or  had  for  its  object  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  and  the  elevation  of  the  hmnan  race. 
In  the  strong  democratic  town  of  i  Jome,  lie  was  not  infrequently 
elected  to  town  offices,  although  he  was  always  on  the  other  side  in 
politics.  In  1840,  he  vras  ap|)ointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Oneida  Common  Pleas,  and  for  five  -years  held  that  oflice.  For 
sixty  years  of  his  liTe  he  was  a  resident  of  Jiome,  and  the  oldest 
inhabitant  can  not,  through  the  whole  of  that  period,  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  where  he  ^vas  seen  to  be  angry,  or  manifested  the  least 
irritation  of  temper.  He  who  possesses,  or  can  maintain,  such  an 
cqnaniinity  for  such  a  period  of  time,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  any 
history;  the  recent  one  of  Oiioida  County  not  excepted.  Without 
guile  in  his  heart,  and  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all,  he  had  not  while  living  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  no  one 
even  uttered  an  unkind  word  concerning  him.  He  died  in  October, 
1870,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Xot  long  before  his  last 
illness,  while  I  was  in  his  ofiice,  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  little  pine 
table  at  which  he  was  then  w^riting,  and  which  was  the  only  one  he 
had  used  since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  fifty-lour  years  before. 
Is  it  not  almost  enough  of  a  relic  to  entitle  it  to  place  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society? 
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Not  far  from  1S12  Chester  ITa^'aen  opened  a  law  office  in  Eomc. 
lie  married  a  sister  of  James  Sherman.  He  was,  for  a  time,  law 
partner  of  AVheeler  Ixirnes,  and  in  1818  was  Town  Clerk  of  Kome; 
ran  for  Assembly  in  this  county  in  1821,  and  was  defeated,  and 
same  year  lie  moved  to  Pulaski  and  was  appointed  Surrogate  of 
Oswego  County,  and  held  that  oflice  for  three  years.  In  1826  lie 
returned  to  Rome,  and  was  law  partner  of  Henry  A.  Foster,  for  a 
few  years  thereafter.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  First  Judge  of 
the  Oneida  Common  Pleas,  and  about  that  time  moved' to  ITtica, 
and  he  held  that  office  until  1810.  In  1843  he  vras  appointed  side 
Judge,  and  held  that  position  for  three  years.  About  that  time 
ho  moved  to  Albany,  and  in  1848  he  published  a  legal  work  on 
"  Practice  and  Pleadings  "  under  tlie  Code,  that  year  brought  into 
use  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently  he  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he 
died  a  number  of  years  ago,  being  at  his  death  President  and 
Professor  of  a  law  school  in  that  State. 

-    BEXJAMIN  P.  JOHNSON. 

Soon  after  the  war  of  1812  the  fither  of  Benjamin  P.  Johnson 
came  from  Columbia  County  to  Home,  and  located  here.  The 
father  was  a  practicing  physician.  Benjamin  P.  had  read  law  with 
Elisha  Williams,  tluit  i-enowned  jury  lawyer,  of  Hudson,  Colum- 
bia County,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  this  county,  in  1817. 
He  was  the  fii'st  Clerk  of  Rome  village,  two  years  afterwards,  and 
held  for  many  years  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  School 
Commissioner  and  other  town  offices — was  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 
Master  in  Chancery,  etc.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
and  again  in  1827  and  1828.  He  never  was  prominent  as  a  lawyer, 
although  he  had  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  was  noted  for  the 
accuracy  and  quickness  with  which  he  dispatched  business.  It  is 
Baid  that  he  was  able  to  listen  to  and  carry  on  conversation  with 
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several  persons  on  GitVercnt  subjects,  and  at  tlie  same  time  draw  a 
contract,  or  write  a  letter.  In  tlio  great  religious  revival  under 
Mr.  Finney,  in  1825  and  182G,  Mr.  Johnson  was  converted,  and  in 
February  of  tlie  last  named  year,  he  united  with  tlie  Presbyterian 
church,  and  about  the  time  as  divl  one  hundred  and  eighty-four 
others  on  the  same  day.  lie  was  (juite  active  and  ])ronnuent  in 
church  matters,  and  not  far  from  1830  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
tlie  Oneida  Fj-esbytery,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Second 
Church,  in  Kome,  during  the  occasional  absences  of  its  pastor, 
and  also  preached  at  other  places,  for  the  then  ensuing  ten  years. 
There  are  those  yet  living  wlio  heard  Mr.  Johnson  preach,  and 
"who  inform  me  his  sermons  were  able,  logical  and  to  the  point.  It 
is  not  an  umisual  occurrence  for  persons  to  leave  the  ministry  for 
the  legal  profession,  nor  for  members  of  tlie  bar  to  abandon  the 
law  and  go  into  the  ministry;  but  the  instances  are  quite  rare 
wlien  a  person  occupies  tlie  pulpit  and  practices  at  tlie  bar  during 
the  same  i)eriod  of  time.  It  affords  evidence  that  all  lawyers 
are  not  as  bad  as  they  arc  painted,  and  that  more  ci  them 
should  "  practice  what  they  preach." 

In  1841  Mr.  Johnson  was  made  the  first  President  of  the 
Oneida  County  x\gricultural  Society,  and  for  two  or  three 
yejirs  thereafter  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Elon  Comstock,  hi  tlic 
publication  of  an  agricultural  paper  at  Pome.  In  1847  he  went 
to  xMbany  and  became  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  held  that  position  for  twenty-two  years. 
In  1851  he  was  delegate  or  commissioner  from  this  State  to  the 
World's  Fair,  at  London;  and  the  information  he  there  gathered, 
and  the  sights  he  there  saw,  oflered  him^  tlie  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  s])here  of  usefulness  of  the  Society  of  whicli  lie  was 
Secretary.  Mr.  Johnson  died  in  Albany,  in  April,  18G9,  at  the 
ao-e  of  seventy-six  vears.  Ilis  remains  are  now  in  the  Pome 
cemetery. 
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JOSEPH  B.  HEAD. 

Til  tlic  winter  of  1819-20,  Joseph  B.  Bead,  a  sclioolmate  of 
llciir}-  A.  Foster,  came  to  Borne  and  entered  the  law  oHiee  of  Sctli 
B.  Boljerts,  to  complete  his  law  studies.  He  had  previously  read 
law  in  Del|)hi,  Onondaga  ('ounty.  For  a  number  of  years  lie  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Borne;  was  admitted  in  1823,  and  a1)out 
1824-5  became  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Foster.  In  1831  he  was 
Trustee  of  ]\ome  village,  and  when  George  BrowJi,  of  Borne,  in 
1832,  entered  upon  his  duties  as  County  Clerk,  Mr.  Bead  was 
made  his  first  de])uty.  His  health  was  then  poor,  and  he  far  gone 
with  consumption.  That  fall  he  started  to  go  south  to  spend  the 
winter  for  his  health,  but  he  died  while  on  the  boat  going  down 
the  river  from  Albany  to  Xew  York. 

SAMUEL  BEABDSLEY. 

Prior  to  181^,  a  young  man,  then  of  Otsego  County,  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in.  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  White, 
of  Cherry  Valley,  with  a  vievr  to  becoming  a  practicing  physician. 
He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age^  and  with  such  an  education 
Jis  the  common  schools  of  the  country  then  afforded.  He  sup- 
ported himself  by  teacliing  district  schools  in  winter,  that  he 
might,  in  summer,  study  for  a  jjrofession.  Having  occasion  to 
attend  court  at  Cooperstown,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  trial  of 
causes,  and  with  legal  proceedings  in  coui-t,  that  he  expressed  to 
Joshua  Hathcway,  of  Borne,  who  tlieii  chanced  to  be  at  court  at 
Cooperstown,  a  notion  -and  a  desire  to  exchange  the  study  of  the 
medical,  for  that  of  the  legal  profession.  Ho  was  encouraged  so  to 
do,  and  invited  to  become  a  student  in  Mr.  Hatheway's  office.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  Samuel  Beardsley  came  to  Bome  ; 
boarded  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hatheway ;  read  law ;  tended  post 
office,  and  assisted  in  the  Surrogate's  Court,  all  in  the  same  office, 
then  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  "Elm  Bow  "  buildings.  The 
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studies  of  ^fr.  Beardsley  were  again  interrupte-l,  not  by  peaceful 
pursuits,  1)ut  by  tlie  stern  realities  of  war.  Tlie  nortliern  frontier 
of  New  York  was  invaded  by  British  troops,  and  in  1813  Mr. 
Beardsley  went  to  Saeketts  Harbor  to  assist  in  tlie  defense  of  bis 
country.  On  Ids  return  to  Borne  he  completed  Ids  legal  studies  ; 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  ISla  ;  took  \\\)  liis  residence  in  AVater- 
town  for  a  year;  returned  to  Boitie  and  opened  a  law  otiice;  mar- 
ried a  dauglUer  of  Judge  Hatlieway,  and.  was  law  partner  of 
James  Lynch  for  a  short  time.  He  was  Town  Clerk  of  Borne  in 
1817;  Su])ervisor  in  1818,  1819  and  1820.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed District  Attorney  in  place  of  Xatlian  Vrilliams — on  tlie 
same  day  that  his  father-in-law  vras  made  Surrogate  of  the 
County.  In  1822  Mr.  Beardsley,  Thomas  Greenly,  of  Madison 
County,  Sherman  ^^ooster,  of  Herkimer,  and  Alvin  Bronson,  of 
Oswego,  were  elected  Senators  from  this  District,  over  George 
Huntington  and  his  associates.  This  was  the  first  election  under 
the  new  Constitution  of  1821,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  worthy 
of  mention,  that  the  democrats  elected,  that  year,  tlie  wliole 
thirty-two  Senators  in  the  State— a  victoi-y  no  party  had  won  since 
the  formation  of  the  State  Government.  And  it  is  also  worth 
while  to  note,  that  of  all  of  these  Senators  elected  that  year,  the 
above  named  Alvin  Bronson  is  the  only  one  who  survives.  He  is 
yet  living  at  Osv^  ego,  having  passed  his  niuety-se^'enth  birthday. 

Mr.  Beardsley  drew  for  the  sliort  term  in  the  Senate,  and 
served  but  one  year.  In  1823  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe,  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
this  District.  Soon  after  his  appointment  as  United  States 
District  Attorney  in  1823,  Mr.  Beardsley  moved  from  Home 
to  Utica.  Many  Bomans  yet  remember  the  frame  house  that 
stood  sixty  years  ago  on  the  present  site  of  the  Tremont 
House,  and  of  Mr.  Beardsley's  residence  there,  and  of  liis  office 
in  the  wing  attached.  In  1830  Mr.  Beardsley  was  elected  to 
Congress  by  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  majority  over  S.  X. 
Dexter  Avho  ran  as  the  anti-Jackson  and  anti-masonic  candidate. 
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Mr.  Bearrlsley's  majoi-ity  in  Rome,  was  one  hunclred  and  oii^lity- 
four.  Fortune  C.  White  ran  as  the  workingman's  candidate,  and 
received  tlirec  votes  in  Rome,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  in 
the  county.  On  his  election  to  Congress  he  resigned  thv,  oflice  of 
United  States  District  Attorney.  In  1832,  he  ran  tlic  second  time 
for  Congress,  and  was  elected  over  Charles  P.  Kirkland,  by  about 
six  hundred  majority  in  the  county.  In  January,  1831,  Governor 
iNFarcy  tendered  to  Mr.  Beardslcy  the  office  of  Circuit  Judo-e  for 
this  judicial  district  ;  but  as  President  Jackson  needed  his  services 
and  the  democratic  party  his  vote  in  Congress,  he  declined 
the  proffered  appointment,  and  Iliram  Denio  was  appointed  in  the 
fall  of  that  same  year.  ]Mr.  Beardslcy  ran  again  for  Congress,  and 
was  elected  over  Joshua  A.  Spencer.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  At- 
torney General,  and  in  1842,  he  ^Ya3  again  elected  to  Coiigress  over 
Charles  P.  Kirkland.  In  February,  1844,  Governor  Bouck  appointed 
Mr.  Beardslcy  Supreme  Court  Judge,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
made  Chief  Justice,  and  held  tliat  oflice  until  the  constitution  of 
184G  went  into  effect.  Mr.  Beardsley  was  a  democrat  of  the  strict- 
est sect,  the  hardest  of  the  "  hards  "  in  the  time  of  that  party.  I  was 
})resent  in  the  Chicinnati  Conveiition  cf  18-50,  twenty-three  years 
ago  the  coming  June,  when  James  Buclianiin  was  nomiiiated  for  the 
IVesidency,  and  vrhen  ^Ir.  Beardsley  headed  that  half  part  of  the 
New  York  delegation  called  "  hunkers;''  and  when  he  arose  and  an- 
nounced that  "  the  National  democracy  of  Xew  York  cast  seventeen 
votes  for  James  Buchanan  for  President,"  there  was  a  seeming  rel- 
ish to  him,  in  the  way  he  said  "  Xational,"  and  announced  tkat  result 
in  the  face  of  the  "soft"  portion  of  that  delegation,  Mr.  Beards- 
ley was  one  of  the  very  few  who  could  and  did  take  an  active 
part,  in  politics,  for  over  thirty  years  of  an  unusually  busy  life  and 
yet  stood  on  a  level  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  witli  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  lam^l,  and  head  and  shoulders  above  a  large 
majority  of  liis  fellows.  On  his  retiring  from  judicial  duties,  for  it 
can  hardly  be  said  he  ever  retireil  from  taking  a  great  interest  in 
l)o]itics,  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Xew  York  City  ibr  a  wliile,  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  counsel  business,  retaining  however  his 
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residence  in  Ftica.  He  died  in  the  latter  city,  May  6,  18G0,  tlic 
very  day  }ie  liad  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  iLrce 
months. 

j"  DANIEL  WAKDWELL. 

In  1812,  when  Samuel  Beardshn- was  reading  law  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  ITatlieway,  tending  post  ofhee  and  hoarding  in  the  family  of 
of  liis  then  future  father-in-law,  he  had  for  a  fellow  hoarder  and 
studeni  a  young  inan  a  couple  of  months  younger  than  himself, 
who  had  graduated  the  year  before  from  ]>rown  University  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  year  came  with  his  father's  family  to  Eome 
and  settled  at  the  "Ridge."    Thnt  fellow  student  and  boarder  was 
Daniel  Wardwell,  who  the  next  year  went  into  the  office  of  Gold 
<fc  Sill  of  "Whitesboro,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Jetlerson  Common 
Pleas  in  1814  while  for  a  brief  time  a  resident  of  that  county.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Xewton  Mann,  lived  and  practiced  law  in 
Rome  in  1816  and  181  7,  his  office  being  a  small  frame  building 
near  where  the  Sentinel  office  now  is.    In  1820  he  lived  in  Utica, 
and  soon  after  moved  to  Jefferson  County;  and  1824  was  appointed 
by  Govei-nor  Yates,  side  Judge  of  that  county.    It  was  in  his 
office  in  1821  at  Adams,  that  Rev.  Charles  G,  Einney,  who  after- 
ward became  the  noted  revivalist,  was  reading  law  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  and  thereupon  abandoned  the  law  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  "VYardwell  was  elected  member  of  Assembly  from  JelTerson 
County  1825,  1826  and  1827.    In  1826  he  w:is  the  means  of  caus- 
ing great  commotion  at  Albany,  iSTewYork  and  the  river  counties, 
by  his  introduction  into  the  Assembly  and  advocacy  of  a  resolu- 
tion fixvoring  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital  to  Utica  or  some 
other  central  point.    The  project  took  like  wild  fire  in  the  centi'al 
and  western  part  of  the  State,  and  public  meetings  were  held  at 
Utica,  presided  over  and  taken  ])art  in  by  its  leading  and  promi- 
nent citizens  in  favor  of  the  pi'oposition.    I  regret  to  add,  the 
measure  failed,  and  it  does  not  look  now  as  if  it  would  be  carried 
for  the  next  fifty  years.    In  1828,  in  the  exciting  Presidential 
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contest  between  Jackson  and  Adams,  Mr.  Wardwoll  ran  for 
State  Senator  in  tliis  district,  on  the  Jackson  ticket.  Ilis  o]^])oncnt 
was  AVilliam  II.  Maynard  of  Utica.  ]\Iasonry  or  anti-masonry 
Avas  then  one  of  the  exciting  topics  of  the  canvass.  The  election 
was  close,  hut  Mr.  Maynard  was  elected  hy  about  three  hundred 
majority.  In  return  for  tins  defeat,  the  Jefferson  county  district 
elected  Mr.  AVardweli  to  Congress  for  three  successive  terras,  the 
fn'st  time  in  1S30,  and  Avhicli  was  for  a  longer  time  than  any  otlier 
person  has  been  elected  from  that  county.  It  is  worth  vvdiilc  to 
note  that  he  was  elected  for  the  same  tliree  terms  and  in  the  same 
years,  as  was  liis  fellow  la^y  student  Mr.  ]>eardsley  from  this 
county,  and  that  both  were  warm  personal  and  political  friends, 
and  were  among  the  most  determined  adherents  and  supporters  of 
President  Jackson  all  through  the  stormy  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration. Daniel  Wardwell  and  Samuel  Beardsley  were  for  so 
many  years  in  such  close  contact  and  fellowship  witli  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  iiad  much  of 
the  unyielding  purpose,  unbending  integrity  and  Itoman  lirmness 
of  that  fearless  statesman.  In  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Wardwell's 
life,  after  his  mind  had  passed  into  the  penumbra  of  that  eclipse 
from  which  it  never  fully  emerged,  while  his  conversation  Avan- 
dered  on  all  other  subjects,  a  recurrence  to  or  calling  up  of  the 
stormy  times  when  he  was  in  Congress,  seemed  to  remove  the 
clouds  from  his  mental  vision,  to  bring  light  and  flash  to  his  eye, 
determination  in  his  look,  as  if  those  scenes  were  again  passing  in 
review  before  him,  and  as  if  ready  to  exclaim  like  Bonaparte  in 
his  wild  delirium  at  St.  Helena,  "the  head  of  the  army!"  Mr. 
AYard\yell  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  the  fourth  time  in  1837 
from  Jefferson  county.  He  became  a  resident  of  I\ome  again  in 
18G0,  and  died  here  in  March,  1878,  lacking  but  a  month  of  his 
eighty-seventh  birthday. 
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HlRx\M  DEXIO. 

Some  may  say  tliat  those  only  slioiild  be  called  Eomaiis,  who 
were  born  hi  Ivome.  To  satisfy  such,  I  point  out  lliram  Denio. 
lie  was  born  in  Wright  Settlement,  obtained  all  of  his  education 
in  town  exce])t  what  he  received  at  Fairfield  Academy;  read  law 
at  first  with  Wheeler  Barnes,  and  afterwards  with  Storrs  &  White 
of  Whitesboro ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821;  opened  a  law 
office  in  Kome  ;  was  appointed  in  1825  District  Attorney  of  the 
county,  to  succeed  Samuel  Beardsley,  and  about  that  time  moved 
to  Utica.  In  1884,  he  was  appohited  Circuit  Judge,  and  after  four 
years  was  compelled  to  resign,  by  reason  of  ill  health;  held  the 
office  of  Bank  Commissioner  from  1838  to  18-11;  was  Clerk  of 
the  old  Supreme  Court  from  about  1840  to  1845  ;  ^^•as  Supreme 
Court  Reporter  from  1845  to  1847,  as  the  five  volumes  of  Denio's 
Reports  attest;  in  June,  1853,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Seymour  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  xVppeals,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  vear  was  elected  over  Judge  ]Mulliu  ;  when  his  term  run 
out,  fourteen  years  later,  he  was  re-nominated.  I  was  in  the  Dem- 
ocrat State  convention  eleven  years  ago  last  fall  at  Syracuse,  when 
Mayor  Fernando  Wood,  a  delegate,  tried  to  defeat  the  re-nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Denio,  because  the  latter  had  rendered  an  adverse 
decision  in  the  Courts  of  Appeals  on  matters  in  New  York  City  in 
which  ]\Iayor  Wood  was  interested.  He  made  a  very  ingenious 
and  plausible  argument  against  such  re-nomination,  and  would 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  it,  but  for  the  eloquent  and  powerful 
speech  of  Governor  Seymour,  also  a  delegate.  Governor  Sey- 
mours effort  on  that  occasion  was  among  the  ablest  and  happiest 
of  his  life.  Judge  Denio  was  uominated  and  was  elected  over 
Timothy  Jenkins. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  that  as  decided  a  democrat  as  Judge 
Denio  was,  and  as  intimate  as  he,  Judge  Beardsley,  Judge  Foster, 
Greene  C.  Bronson  and  other   democrats  were  in  politics,  he 
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never  attended  coiiveiitioiis,'  nor  mixed  in  politics  like  them, 
nor  seemed  to  aspire  to  political  otliees. 

That  he  was  a  lawyer  and  judge  however  second  to  none  in  the 
State,  all  concede.  lie  died  in  Utiea,  in  Xovember,  ISTl,  at  the 
aj^e  of  seventy-three. 
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There  is  another  who  was  horn  in  Home,  and  although  not 
coming  within  the  line  of  these  sketches,  for  he  vras  neither  a 
lawyer  nor  a  politician,  yet  as  he  has  arisen  to  greater  note  and 
prominence  in  the  world  than  any  Avho  have  been  mentioned,  he  can 
not  he  passed  by.  Albert  Barnes  was  born  in  Wright  Settlement. 
He  was  of  about  the  same  age  of  Iliram  Denio — they  were  play- 
mates in  boyhood,  companions  in  youth,  and  friends  through  life. 
They  attended  together  the  Fairfield  Academy,  and  both  were 
designed  for  the  law.  The  conversion  of  Albert  Barnes  while 
attending  Hamilton  College,  changed  the  whole  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  bent  of  his  pursuits  in  another  direction.  He 
studied  for  and  was  admitted  into  the  ministry,  and  in  that  sphere 
of  usefulness,  rose  to  greater  eminence  than  he  could  ever  have 
hoped  to  attain  in  any  other.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  was 
pastor  of  the  same  church.  His  notes  of  the  Gospels,  trnnslated 
into  variv^us  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  reaching  a 
sale  of  over  one  million  of  volumes,  have  made  the  name  of  Albert 
Barnes  familiar  to  millions  of  Christian  households  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  the  memory  of  his  good  work  will  be  revered  so 
long  as  the  Bible  is  taught  in  our  Sabbath  schools,  or  piety  shall 
be  reverenced  upon  earth. 

-  -  >      JOHN  B.  JERVIS. 

There  is  another  Roman,  although  neither  a  lawyer  nor  a 
I'olitician,  who  by  the  strict  rules  would  be  shut  out  of  this  paper, 
yet  it  would  hardly  be  complete  Avithout  him.    John  B.  Jervis 
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carao  Willi  liis  parents  to  liomc,  from  Lon^;  Island,  in  the  same 
year  Onei^la  County  was  formed.  In  1817,  wlien  tlie  eonstrnction 
of  tlie  Eric  Canal  commenced,  Benjamin  AVrioht,  the  ecoineer,  was 
in  need  of  an  axman,  and  young  Jervis  was  temporarily  emragcd. 
lie  was  ready  with  an  ax  and  apt  in  learning,  and  sooji  after  he 
Avas  ])romoted  to  tlie  position  of  rodman  in  the  survey,  for  twelve 
dollars  per  month.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  tlie  study  and 
practice  of  surveying  and  engineering,  and  made  such  proficiency 
lender  31  r.  y\^-ight  that  in  two  years  he  was  made  resident  engi- 
neer, at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day,  on  seventeen  miles  of  the 
canal,  extending  from  Madison  into  Onondaga  County.  After 
remaining  tlierc  two  years  he  was  made  resident  engineer  for  two 
years  more,  on  a  more  diflicult  and  important  division  near 
Amsterdam.  In  1823  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  work 
for  lifty  miles  of  the  canal,  employing  and  discharging  all  the 
subordinates.  When  the  canal  was  completed  in  1825,  having 
been  seven  years  on  that  work,  he  resigned  to  engage  in  higher 
duties,  and  he  received  from  Henry  Seymour,  Canal  Commissioner 
and  the  father  of  Governor  Seymour,  a  kind  and  very  commenda- 
tor}^  letter.  lie  received  from  Benjaoiin  Wright,  then  chief 
engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  appointment  of 
assistant  engineer,  and  upon  Mr.  Jervis  dev  olved  the  main  duties. 
He  examined  the  route,  and  on  his  recommendation  the  use  of  the 
river,  for  part  of  the  way,  as  was  first  intended,  was  abandoned. 
He  was  engaged  as  engineer  on  a  great  many  other  works  of 
internal  improvement,  among  \\lnch  may  be  mcntioue<l  the  railroad 
between  Albany  and  Sclienectady,  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga 
Hailroad,  the  Chenango  Canal,  the  eastern  division  of  the  Erie 
Canal  on  its  enlargement  in  1836,  the  Croton  Water  AYorks,  sup- 
plying' Xe\v  York  City  with  water,  and  which  was  considered  the 
greatest  piece  of  engineering  skill  in  the  world,  and  the  success  of 
which  gave  ]Mr.  Jervis  a  world  wide  reputation.  He  was  con- 
sulting engineer  to  supply  Boston  with  water,  and  chief  engineer 
of  the  Hudson  lliver  Railroad,  X'C,  S:c.  The  vrater  works  of  Port 
Jervis  (a  place  on  the  Erie  Hailroad  named  after  him)  were  con- 
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sti  uctca  iiiider  liis  a})j)roval,  and  the  water  works  of  I^ome  were 
not  unJertakeii  until  the  i)laii  liad  been  subjeeted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  his  en<:,dneering  skill,  and  received  the  approval  of  his  judgment. 

In  ISIG  he  united  with  the  fir.t  and  tlien  the  only  duireh  in. 
liome,  and  under  its  first  installed  pastoi-,  ami  for  over  sixty-two 
years,  he  has  been  an  honored  rnendjer  of  a  church.  I  think  I  am 
sale  in  saying  there  is  no  one  wlio  can  show  so  long  a  membership, 
and  that  tliere  is  no  living  person  whose  coming  to  Rome  ante- 
dates his,  or  who  has  made  Rome  for  so  many  years  a  permanent 
residence.  A  few  weeks  a^o  he  reached  his  eio-hty-third' birthdav  • 
and  those  who  heard  or  have  read  his  lecture  on  "Industrial 
Economy,"  prepared  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  eighty-three  yeai'S 
old,  need  not  be  told  that  tlie  mind  and  inemory  of  John  B.  Jervis 
are  as  clear,  fresh  and  vigorous  as  when  in  the  full  flusli  of  his 
earl}^  manhood.  , 

'  ■  ,       HEXRY  A.  FOSTER. 

In  November,  1810,  a  young  man,  but  a  few  months  past  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  came  from  tlie  office  of  Beach  &  Popple,  attor- 
neys and  counsellors  at  Oswego,  to  Rome,  and  entered  the  law 
oflice  of  James  SheriJian,  to  complete  his  law  studies.  At  that 
time,  to  be  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court 
re([uired  a  previous  course  of  study  of  seven  years.  Two  and  a 
half  years  of  t/i.ut  time  Innl  been  passed  by  that  student,  com- 
mencing in  1815,  in  the  law  office  at  Cazenovia,  of  David  B. 
Johnson,  father  of  I).  31.  K.  Johnson,  of  Rome.  In  1818  he  ]'ead 
law  at  Oiiondaga.  Hill,  then  the  county  seat  of  Onondaga  County, 
in  the  office  of  J>.  Davis  Xoxon,  wh6  subsequently  became  an 
eminent  lav/yer  in  Central  Xew  York,  and  was  father  of  Judge 
Noxon,  of  Syracuse. 

When  Henry  A.  Foster  entered  the  law  office  of  James  Sher- 
man, as  above  stated,  the  Eric  Canal  between  Rome  and  Utica 
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was  but  just  completed  aud  brouglit  into  use.  AVliat  is  now  the 
city  of  Syracu::C  was  tlien  unknown,  beini^  only  a  small  collection 
of  bouses,  and  known  by  the  name  of  ''Corinth:''  'J'iie  county 
of  Oswego  was  fornied  but  tliree  years  before,  and  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Oswego  Avas,  at  the  time  3[r.  Foster  read  law  there, 
ail  unincorporated  village  of  about  four  liundred  inhabitants. 
Eome  was  about  the  'same  size,  aiid  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
spring  before  Mr.  Foster  came  to  liome.  There  were  at  that 
time  six  lawyers  in  ]\ouie,  viz.:  Joshua  llatheway,  AVheeler 
Barnes,  James  Sherman,  Samuel  Beardsley,  S.  B.  Bobcrts  and  B. 
P.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hatiievray  devoted  most  v\  his  time  to  official 
duties,  3fr.  Bobei-ts  had  cliarge  of  the  Lynch  estate,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  had  l)eeu  admitted  only  a  couple  of  years. 

In  those  days  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  foremost  niembers  of  the 
bar  ])racticed  in  Juslice's  Court  whenever  an  opportunity  olfered, 
and  tried  causes  tiicrein  with  as  much  zeal  and  tenacity  as  in 
Courts  of  Record.  For  a  law  student  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  when 
lie  had  to  com})ete  in  those  courts  with  experienced  and  influential 
practitioners,  it  was  requisite  lie  should  be  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
pluck,  industry  and  intelligence.  It  was  only  for  a  few  years  previous 
that  anybody  could  practice  in  Justices'  Courts,  for,  as  the  law 
stood  prior  to  1812,  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  prohiliited  by  posi- 
tive law  from  allowing  any  one  to  a])])ear  in  their  coiuls  as  an 
advocate,  or  to  try  causes,  except  in  cases  of  the  sickness  of  the 
suitor.  But  in  April,  1812,  that  law  ^vas  repealed,  and  the  pre- 
amble to  the  repealing  clause  reads  so  quaintly  yet  so  truthfully, 
and  witlial  sounds  so  oddl  v  at  the  present  day,  that  I  have  been 
tenijited  to  co]\v  it.  It  reads:  "  Whereas  it  often  happens  that  suit- 
ors are  wanting  in  ability  to  do  justice  to  their  own  causes,  or  are 
deserted  hy  that  presence  of  mind  which  is  tJte  requisite  to  comniand 
or  hrinf/  into  use  such  abilities  as  they  maij  actually  possess  ;  and 
whereas  it  is  a  constitutional  right  wliicli  every  ipei'son  has,  to 
employ  assistance  in  all  lawful  business,  therefore  the  above  section 
is  repealed."    It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  an  old  saying,  that  he 
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who  tries  liis  own  cause  Im?  n  fool  for  :i  client.  AVliat  woiikl  the 
young  lawyers  of  the  present  day  do,  if  the  above  repealing  clause 
of  1812  had  never  been  enacted? 

I  liave  it  from  the  lips  of  i^uma  Leonard,  an  early  settler  in 
]\onie,  and  one  of  tlie  Justices  of  the  Peace  fifty  and  more  years 
ago,  and  I  have  also  learned  it  fj-oni  otlier  old  residents,  since 
passed  away,  that  it  was  well  understood  whenever  Mr.  Foster 
Avas  in  a  law  case,  even  when  a  law  student,  that  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  present  day,  "it  meant  business."  In  1822  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  within  three  hours  after  his 
admission  to  tlie  Common  Pleas,  lie  was  assigned  by  the 
Court  to  defend  a  person  who  Avas  indicted  for  petit  larceny, 
second  otlense,  tlie  offense  having  been  committed  before  the 
first  conviction.  In  looking  through  the  judicial  records  in 
Oneida  County  Clei'k's  office  not  long  since,  for  materials  for  this 
paper,  I  came  across  a  record  of  that  trial,  wdiicli  took  ])lace  that 
year  at  the  General  Sessions,  l)cfore  Judges  Joshua  Hatheway, 
Truman  Enos  and  Samuel  Jojies.  Samuel  Beai-dsley  was  District 
Attorney.  As  the  law  now  is,  a  person  convicted  for  the  first 
time  of  petit  larceziy,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  only,  in  the  county 
jail,  and  if  convicted  of  a  similar  ofiense,  after  the  first  conviction, 
then  the  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison. 

The  statute  as  it  then  read  provided  for  the  punishment,  by  im- 
pi'isoninent  in  the  State  Prison,  "  of  every  person  who  should  be 
a  second  time,  or  oftener,  conv  icted  of  petit  larceny,"  without  say- 
ing (as  the  law  now  docs)  that  the  second  oilense  must  be  com- 
mit{Qi\^  offer  a  coi/'icWoii  for  a  former  theft.  The  objection  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Foster,  that  this  could  not  be  a  State  Prison  ofiense, 
as  the  indictment  did  not  allege  nor  the  proofs  show,  that  the 
offense  was  committed  after  a  previous  conviction;  but  that  in 
fact,  the  conviction  was  foi-  the  second  offense;  that  the  intent 
and  s])irit  of  the  statute  were  to  work  a  reformation  of  the 
ofi'ender,  by  increasing  the  punishment,  for  offences  committed  after 
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n.  coTiYlclion;  but  if  tliis  was  a  State  Prison  of^Vnsc,  tlicii  the 
pnuislimciit  v,'as  tlic  greatoj-  il)r  the  f  rst  olleiise.  Tlie  District  At- 
torney relied  \ipon  tlie  literal  readino-  ox  the  statute,  and  for  two 
liours  tlie  ]-cs|)ective  counsel  argued  that  Cjuestion  of  law  to  tljc 
court.  Two  of  tlie  judges  held  with  the  District  Attorney,  and  tlie 
other  one  with  Ml-,  Foster,  and  so  the  case  had  to  go  to  the  jury. 
As  jurors  in  those  days  were  popularly  considered  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  of  the  fact  in  criminal  trials,  the  prisoner's  counsel  sum- 
med up  to  the  jury  on  that  tlieory  and  on  that  question  of  law,  and 
for  two  hours  the  counsel  on  hotli  sides  argued  to  the  jury  as  to  the 
construction. which-  should  be  given  to  that  statute,  without  either 
side  hardly  touching  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  to  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.  The  jnry  took  the  law  of  the  case  into 
their  own  hands,  construed  the  statute  differently  fjom  the  two 
judges,  and  on  that  Cjuestion  of  law  acquitted  the  prisoner  !  Witli 
such  a  "send  off"  at  the  commencement  of  a  professional  career 
and  when  but  twenty-two  yeai's  old,  it  caji  hardly  be  supposed 
Islv.  Foster  ever  lacked  for  clients.  A  few  years  later,  tlie 
same  question  came  up  again  in  this  county,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  court,  (3d  Cow.  l^ep.,  347,)  g^^ve 
the  construction  to  the  law  contended  for  by  Mr.  Fost  and 
then  the  Legislature  changed  the  statute,  to  make  it  conformable 
to  that  decision. 

It  was  difficult  in  those  days,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  person  to 
remain  neutral  in,  or  for  one  of  ambition  and  ability  to  keej)  out  of 
politics  during  the  exciting  times  growhig  out  of  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  convention  and  constitution  of  18'21,  the  elective 
franchise,  the  Pj-esidential  campaign  between  General  Jackson 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1824,  and  the  still  more  exciting  one 
of  lS-28.  Islv.  Foster,  lik(!  Samuel  Beardsley,  Greene  C.  Ih-onson, 
Samuel  A.  Talcott,  William  IT.  ]\faynard,  ilenry  Iv.  Storrs,  Joseph 
Kirkland,  Ez 'kiel  i>acon,  Jodjua  A.  Spencer,  Tin^othy  Jenkins, 
and  other  legal  luminaries,  drifted  into  politics,  and  at  an  earl}' 
age  all  of  the  above  took  as  active  a  part  in  caucuses  and  conven- 
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lions  as  in  the  trial  of  causes  at  the  Circuit.  In  ]S2G,  in  the 
C^ubernatorial  contest  Lotyrccn  De^^itt  Clinton  and  "William  B. 
];ochester,  ALr.  Foster  was  nominated  for  Assembly  on  tlic 
Rochester  ticket;  but  the  Clintonians  and  federalists  were  too 
strong  in  the  county,  and  the  Rochester  Assembly  tichet  was 
defeated.  In  182 7  Mr.  Foster  made  a  bold  push  for  the  oilice  of 
Surrogate,  tlien  held  by  Mr,  Hatheway.  It  Avas  a  hazardous 
attenijU.  for  a  young  man,  not  then  tweiity-seven  years  of  age,  to 
try  for  the  displacement  of  one  who  had  been  in  political  life  as 
long  as  Mv.  Hatheway,  and  who  knew  so  well  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  politics;  and  moreover,  Avho  liad  to  back  him 
liis  son-indaw,  Mr.  Samuel  Beardsley,  then  an  important  factor 
in  the  politics  of  the  county  ami  State.  The  attem})t  seemed  like 
demanding  the  crown  Irom  tlie  reigning  King,  or  the  scepter  from 
tlie  Pope.  Xevcrtheless,  tlie  effort  was  made.  In  ]Marcb,  1827, 
Mr.  Foster  was  appointC'l  ^Iv,  Katheway's  successor,  Surrogate  of 
Oneida  County,  by  Governor  DeAYitt  Clinton,  Avhich  otlice  he  held 
until  1831.  In  isr^o  lie  was  elected  State  Senator,  over  Xehemiali 
Huntington,  an  old  lawyer  of  3Iadison  County.  Mr.  Foster's 
majority  i]i  Oneida  County  v^-as  fourteen  hundred.  Ej)hraim  Hart, 
of  Utica,  ran  on  the  vrorkingmen's  part}^,  and  received  0//e  vote  in 
Rome,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  in  the  cour'  '  So 
it  seems  that  the  party  of  last  year  hy  that  name  was  not  a  new  one, 
but  that  iifty  years  ago  an  organized  workingmen's  party  was  in 
existence,  seeking  at  the  polls  a  redress  for  political  grievances. 
History  repeats  itself,  sometimes  in  fifty  years,  and  many  times 
oftener. 

Mr.  Foster  was  Trustee  of  Rome  village  in  1826,  1827  and  1828, 
and  Supervisor  of  the  tov\'n  in  1829  and  1830,  and  again  in  1833 
and  1831.  In  January,  1835,  he  was  again  a}>])ointed  Surrogate  of 
Oneida  County,  to  succeed  AUanson  Bennett,  and  held  the  position 
until  he  resigned  in  August,  1837,  as  he  was  then  soon  to  commence 
his  Cono-i-cssional  labors  at  Wasliinoton.  In  1836,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  over  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  although  Israel  Stoddard 
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ran  as  llic  "bolters"  canaidato,  and  c-UTied  off  twelve  hundred 
votes.  It  was  the  year  Martin  A'an  ]>uren  vras  cleeted  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  Harrison  canipaii^ni  of  1840,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Seymour  and  AVard  Hunt  were  competitors  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  State  Senate.  As  the  Senatorial  convention  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  those  two  candidates,  they  finally 
compromised  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  was  elected 
over  Chester  Buck  of  Lewis  County.  While  in  the  Senate  during 
tliis  term,  Mr.  Foster  introduced  a  resolution,  and  to  him  Ijeloni^s 
tlie  honor  of  procuring  its  passage  tiirough  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  favoring  the  modification  of  the  franldng  privilege, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  ])0stage  (the  cost  of  sending  a  sin- 
gle letter  through  the  mails,  then  being  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents.)  Tliat  was  the  first  legislative  action  taken  on  that 
subject,  and  although  it  took  the  general  goveriiment  a  long 
time  to  give  heed  to  that  request  from  the  Emj)ire  State,  yet  it 
w\as  eventually  done,  and  Mr.  Foster  has  lived  to  see  that  reform, 
initiated  by  him  and  so  much  needed  by  the  people,  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  Near  the  close  of  his  term  he  resigned,  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

Hammond's  Political  History,  in  referi'ing  to  the  Senate  of 
1844,  uses  the  following  language:  "  Had.  Ave  arranged  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  1844  according  to  their  rejnitation  for  talents, 
Mr.  Foster  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  headed  the  list.  In  debate 
he  is  truly  formidable.  The  rapid  and  efiective  action  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  retentive  memory,  his  ready  recollection 
of  facts  and  even  dates,  combined  with  his  sharp  and  caustic  style 
of  speaking,  made  him  respected  and  feared  by  his  opponents,  and 
tlie  admired  cham])ion  of  his  friends." 

In  April,  1853,  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  :Mr.  Foster 
to  the  ofiice  of  United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  New  York.  The  appointment  was  entirely  unsolicited 
and  unexpected;  the  first  knowledge  or  intimation  Mr.  Foster 
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had  of  such  intended  ap}H)intmenl,  was  from  the  newspapers,  lie 
foH  compelled  to  decline  the  iiroilercd  honor,  and  Sanuiel  B. 
Garvin,  then  of  Utica,  was  suhsequently  appointed. 

In  1863  lie  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  this 
Judicial  ])istrict,  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  Such  then  is  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  political  and  judicial  lire  of  Judge  Foster,  in  addition 
to  as  large  an^l  im})ortant  a  law  business  as  any  other  lawyer  in 
Central  Xew  York,  viz.:  six  and  onedialf  years  Surrogate;  two 
years  in  Congress ;  eight  years  in  the  State  Senate ;  and  eight 
years  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — all  of  which  positions 
he  adorned,  and  discharged  tlieir  various  duties  with  an  abilit}^, 
fidelity  and  faithfuhiess  that  were  never  questioned.  He  now 
lacks  but  a  few  montlis  of  his  seventy-niuth  birthday,  an.d  with  a 
mind  unimpaired  by  increasing  yera'S,  a  memory  unatfected  by  the 
accumulation  and  cares  of  an  extensive  law  business,  a  vigor  of 
intellect  that  seems  to  have  suffered  no  diminution  by  use  or  age, 
and  with  an  activity  that  is  but  very  little  lessened  by  the  burdens 
of  an  mmsually  active  and  busy  life.  Eome  is  honored  by  the 
residence  of  such  a  one  who  has  been  a  "Roman  Citizen"  for 
nearly  onedialf  a  century,  and  has  made  a  decided  impress  upon 
the  times  in  which  he  has  lived.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
no  one  is  now  living  in  this  State,  and  that  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  now  hear  me  does  not  extend  to  any  other 
person  who  has  attained  such  an  age,  with  such  mental  vigor,  and 
ca])able  of  such  physical  endurance.  With  the  exception  of 
Alvin  Bronson  above  named  he  is  tlie  oldest  Ex-Senator  in  the 
State.  And  in  running  my  eye  over  the  names  of  the  forty-tv\^o 
Congressmen  from  tliis  State  at  the  time  Judge  Foster  was  a 
member  of  that  body,  I  fnul  oidy  three  besides  himself  now  alive, 
viz.:  Judge  Ainasa  J.  Parker,  of  Albany;  Arphaxad  Loomis,  of 
Little  Falls;  Judge  Iliram  Gray,  of  Elmii-a. 

Tlie  present  generation  must  not  be  unniindful  that  the  political 
work  and  the  jiolitical  workers  of  to-day,  ai'C  not  by  any  means 
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like  those  of  tlio  times  of  winch  T  liave  been  speahiiig.  Tlioso 
were  tlie  days  of  arduous  political  toil,  of  sleepless  vigilance,  and 
of  untiring  activity.  'J'hose  were  the  times  when  the  foi-eniost 
members  of  tlie  bar,  and  the  most  prominent  men  in  county  and 
State  were  in  attendance  at  town  caucuses,  and  dele<xates  to  dis- 
trict,  county  and  State  conventions,  and  among  the  hardest  and 
most  faithful  workers  at  the  election  polls;  v.dien  the  note  of  })rep- 
aration,  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  like  that  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
sounded  all  along  tlie  lines,  and  no  vigihmce  was  relaxed,  no 
work  left  undone  until  the  last  vote  was  in  the  ballot  box.  Xo 
one  was  idle,  none  slept  at  his  post.  Let  me  narrate  an  incident 
or  two  as  to  tlie  way  the  Avarfare  was  waged  and  politicians 
worked  forty,  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago. 

Those  who  knew  Wheeler  ]>arnes  will  remember  that  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  lame,  and  walked  with  diiliculty, 
even  with  a  cane.  lie  was  an  active  pai-tisan  in  his  day,  and  ])ar- 
ticularly  hostile  and  bitter  in  his  opj)osition  to  General  Jackson  for 
the  I^residency  in  1828,  as  were  all  of  the  Adams  men  of  tliat 
l)eriod.  That  was  the  year  of  the  "  colli n  hand  bills,"  distributed, 
by  the  Adams  men  in  every  school  district,  and  with  wonderful 
effect  against  General  Jackson.  At  the  head  of  each  han<l  l)ill 
were  the  pictures  of  six  black  looking  cothns,  and  underneath  was 
printed  the  story  of  the  six  militia  men  ordered  by  General  Jack- 
son to  be  shot  for  desertion,  and  who  were  executed  in  1815.  The 
stor}^  was  told  with  pathetic  tenderness,  and  Avith  the  ampliiication 
and  exaggeration  usually  attending  electioneering  documents.  A. 
few  days  before  that  election,  Mr.  Barnes  stai'ted  out  from  Komo 
on  horseback,  witli  a  large  roll  of  those  hand  bills,  to  distribute  in 
Vienna,  Camden  and  adjoining  towns.  A  democratic  politician  of 
Rome  in  those  times,  .uid  who  is  yet  a  Roman, seeing  .Air.  Ixirnes 
start  out,  suspected  tlie  purjiort  of  his  mission,  fobowed  on  soon 
after  with  an  antidote  for  that  poison.  A  short  distance 
v»^est  of  the  United  States  Arsenal,  3Ir.  Barnes'  horse  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Jackson  man  riderless  by  the  roadside,  and  on  inquii-y 
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he  learned  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  in  a  neigliboring  liouse,  having 
fallen  or  been  thrown  from  his  saddle,  breaking  his  leg  near  the 
hi])  joint.  The  illness  consequent  thereon  lasted  him  for  n-onths, 
and  he  was  made  a  cripple  for  the  rest  of  liis  life.  Of  course  the 
Jackson  men  chose  to  construe  that  misfortune  as  a  visitation  upon 
Mr.  Ixirnes  for  his  activity  and  bitterness  in  that  canvass. 

Four  years  later,  and  Vvheu  General  Jackson  ran  the  next  time 
for  the  Presidency,  a  misfortune  befel  the  Jackson  party,  and  had 
it  resulted  as  was  at  first  feared,  would  have  given  the  Jackson 
men  more  annoyance  and  pain  than  the  breaking  of  a  dozen  leo^s. 
The  Democratic  County  Convent  ion  was  held  that  year  (1832^  at 
Floyd,  and  Squire  Utley,  of  Western,  David  Wager,  of  Utica,  Jolin 
Dewey,  of  Boonville,  and  Othniel  AVilliams  (father  of  Hon.  O.  S. 
Williams)  of  Clinton,  were  nominated  for  the  Assembly.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  three  days'  election,  the  first  day  commencing 
Monday,  Xovember  5th.  Ivailroads  and  telegraph  wires  had  not 
then  penetrated  Oneida  County.  On  Sunday,  Xovember  4th,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Williams,  one  of  the  above  nomi- 
nees, died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Clintoii !  Wliat  was  to  be 
done,  election  commencing  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  ?  A 
new  set  of  Assembly  tickets  was  at  once  pjrinted,  with  the  name  of 
Levi  Buckingham,  of  ^VFarshall,  in  place  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  a 
printed  circular  signed  by  tlie  county  corresponding  committee, 
announcing  the  death,  accompanied  the  ballots.  Al)Out  midnight 
that  night  a  special  messenger  reached  Rome  with  the  news  of  the 
death,  and  with  the  votes  for  all  of  the  northern  towns.  Thomas 
Dugan,  then  an  active  democrat,  was  at  once  started  with  the 
tickets  for  the  towns  of  Floyd,  Steuben,  Remsen,  Trenton  and 
Boonville.  Judge  Foster  started  about  one  a.  ir.  on  horseback, 
with  the  tickets  of  Western,  Lee,  Annsville,  Camden,  Florence  and 
Vienna,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  trusty  persons,  and  was 
back  by  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning  at  the  polls  in  the  "Fish 
Creek  district"  in  Borne,  where  the  first  day's  election  was  held, 
ready  for  a  three  days'  battle  for  General  Jackson  and  the  demo- 
cratic cause.    The  whole  county  was  supplied  with  the  tickets,  and 
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only  twelve  votes  were  ]o>t  (in  ihc  town  of  Auousla)  hy  reason 
of  the  ^J/ove  disaster.  Tin*  whole  doiiioeralic  tiekot  was  ejected 
tliat  year  in  eounty,  Stale  and  Nation.  Sucli  was  tlic  wav  ])oliti- 
cians  did  their  work  in  those  days,  and  of  sueli  inateiials  were 
tliey  com]>osed. 

I  am  not  unniindful  of  such  Konians  as  Allanson  Bennett, 
"Clrarles  Tracy,  Xornian  li.  Judd,  William  C.  Noyes,  Calvin  ]>. 
Gay,  Calvert  Coinstock  and  otliers,  but  as  tliey  were  not  prom- 
inent aclors  for  the  first  forty  years  of  Home's  liistory,  they  go 
into  another  and  l:"iter  chapter.  ' 

JOIIX  STJn^KlCK.  " 

Tiiere  is  yet  one  more  Ivornan  wlio  should  l:o  into  this  ''record" 
before  tliis  chanter  closes,  for  he  has  been  ;i  resident  for  almost 
ouedialf  a  century,  and  uone  in  the  State  has  been  more  active  in 
politics  than  he.  'Mr.  John  Stryker  read  law  with  Storrs  S:  White, 
came  to  Uomc  bcfoie  he  was  twenty-one  to  form  a  law  partr.ership 
witli  AllaTison  Beniiett,  was  aibnitted  to  the  bar  as  soon  as  lu'  had 
attained  liis  majority,  and  at  ojicc  glided  into  ])oliticsby  a  ])roce:is 
Ro  easy  and  natnral,  that  it  v.-a"^  almost  second  nature  to  him,  and  yet 
lie  liad  a  huge  law  practice,  in  connection  ^\-ith  his  subsecpient  law 
partners,  Henry  A.  Foster,  Charles  Tracy  and  Calvert  Com.-tock. 
Xo  person  ]u-obably  in  the  State,  and  certainly  none  in  the  county 
was  so  fond  of  })olltics  as  he  or  made  it  such  an  exclusive 
study  and  business  for  over  forty  years  of  liis  life.  lie  was 
elected  to  tlie  Assembly  in  1S35,  held  the  otllce  of  Surrogate  for 
ten  years  from  18:37,  and  those  were  about  the  only  olllces  he  ever 
held;  and  yet  he  has  attended  more  caucuses,  district,  county,. 
State  and  National  conventions,  made  and  unniadc  ollicedioldei-s, 
and  managed  and  mani])ulated  conventions  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  man  in  the  State.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  i-eaclied 
his  seventieth  birtlnkiy,  and  yet  liis  memory  as  to  facts,  dates 
and  details  of  hfty  years  gone  by  is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any 
living  person.     The  politics  of  Oneida  County  and  the  liistory  of 
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State  and  Xational  conventions  AA'ould  be  in  a  great  measure  shorn 
of  their  most  interesting  features,  if  all  that  Hon.  John  Strvker 
had  to  do  therewith  was  left  out. 

I  have  spoken  of  ^Ir.  Stryker  more  as  a  politician,  he  liaving 
been  a  delegate  to  twelve  State  Conventions  of  the  dernccralic 
party,  a  delegate  to  four  National  conventions,  and  for  ten  years 
a  leading  member  on  tlie  State  committee.  During  a  long  period 
of  his  political  life  he  was  in  confidential  correspondence  vrith  sucli 
eminent  men  as  Governor  Marcy,  General  Lewis  Cass,  Governor 
Bouck,  Governor  Manning,  of  Soutli  Carolina,  John  L,  Dawson, 
of  Pennsyh  ania,  Edwin  Croswell,  etc.,  cfcc,  and  a  life-long  and 
devoted  friend  and  admirer  of  Governor  Seymour.  The  letters 
above  referred  to,  if  preserved,  would  make  an  interesting  liistory 
of  the  times,  and  an  important  cliapter  of  the  movements  of  the 
democratic  party.  To  him  and  Judge  Foster  is  Home  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  in  securing  the  Black  River  Canal  and  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica  Railroad,  against  active  adverse  interests,  and  the 
change  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  the  Rome  Svrarap  to  the  center  of 
the  city — from  which  time  Rome  has  contimud  to  inci-ease  in  pros- 
perity, on  a  sound  basis,  and  Avhicli  liave  been  the  means  of  adding 
five-fold  to  her  ])opulation. 

Lengthy  as  this  paper  is,  it  contains  not  a  tithe  of  what 
could  be  written  concerning  the  important  events  and  prominent 
men  in  Rome  for  the  first  forty  years  of  its  liistory — men  who 
have  exerted  as  great  an  influence  in  the  liistory  of  the  county, 
State  and  nation  as  any  who  have  lived  in  the  A' alley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk since  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 

.  It  is  well  for  the  present  generation  to  have  occasionally  unfolded 
to  their  view  a  panorama  of  the  past,  as  it  will  better  enable  them 
to  understand  and  appi-eciate  its  history,  and  to  more  fully  realize 
the  nature,  character  and  beneficence  of  those  political  institutions 
wliich  are  destined  to  live  and  llourlsli  long  after  the  memory  of 
the  actors  in  those  scenes  shall  have  faded  away,  like  streaks  of 
morning  cloud,  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past. 
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At  tlie  Annual  Meetin*;-  (;f  the  Oneida  Ristoi  ieal  Soeii4"v 
at  Utiea,  lielil  in  tlie  ruoms  of  tlie  Society,  Tuesday,  .Jan- 
uary 13,  1880,  tli(,^  annind  reports  of  tlie  otHcers  were  pre- 
sented, and  placed  on  tile. 

The  Treasurer,  Ilobert  8.  Williams,  reported  as  follows  : 


Balance  on  liand  at  date  of  last  report, 
Amount  received  from  all  sources,  1871), 
Amount  expended,  1879, 
IJalancc  on  liand,    -        -        -  - 
Xo.  mem1)ei's  wlio  ])aid  diU's,  1S7*'. 
Nt).  nuMubers  ^\  liosc  ilncs  aic  nii})aid. 


81HU  40 
111  15 
1()1  r,i 
rv.)  :17 
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The  report  of  the  T.ibi-arian,  Morveii  M.  Jones,  showcnl 
the  following  increase  in  tlie  colleetions  of  the  Societ}- : 


1879 

18S0 

1  1 )  (*^*f^  '\  A 

J.  Li  V    1.  O  4- to 

Bound  Books, 

512 

829 

317 

"p>       1  1  J 

Jrarnphlets, 

34G 

G44 

298 

Newspa])ers  and  Period ieals, 

222 

208 

46 

Manuscripts,  Documents,  ]Maps 

227 

296 

69 

Relics  and  ATorks  of  Art, 

67 

83 

16 

1,374 

2,120 
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The  annual  electioii  of  officers  followed,  and  the  tellers 
declared  the  result  as  follows  : 

Presido'J^ 

■  ■  '       HORATIO  SEYMOUR. 

/-7V<f  Prt'siJefifs, 

CHARLES  W.  HUTCHINSON,     ALEXANDER  SEWARD, 
EDWARD  HUNTLNGJ'ON. 

Pe-iordi;/^'^-  St'Lirtary. 
S.  N.  DEXTER  NORl^H. 

Coy>rspo)hii)ii:^  Secretary  and  Librariafi, 
MORVEN   M.  JONES. 

Tfras/nrr, 
ROBERT  S.  WILLIAMS. 

Executive  Connni/fer, 
John  E.  Sf.v.mol  k,  John  L.  Earll, 

S.  G.  \'isschi:r,  Daniel  I3.atchei.ur, 

Richard    U.  Sherman. 
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The  society  took  a  recess  until  eve]iin<^,  avIicu  it  assembled 
ill  Library  Hall,  the  President,  Horatio  Seymonr,  in  the 
cliair,  jind  the  annual  add]'ess  was  delivered  by  William 
Tracy,  of  New  York. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Hon. 
William  J.  Bacon,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Oneida.  Histori- 
cal Society  are  tendered  to  William  Tracy,  of  New  York, 
for  his  valuable  and  entertaining  address  upon  the  early 
histor}^  of  Oneida  County,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 
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l'V)i'tv-hv(>  yoai'S  aj^o  I  liad  the  lioiioi-  of  addressing  tlie 
Yo»iii«v  MeiTs  Assoeiation  of  tliis  city  ujion  Men  and  Events 
conneeted  witli  the  efirly  liistorv  of  Oneida  Connty.  Tlie 
years  wliicli  have  passed  since  tlien  have  been  pregnant  ^vith 
striking  events  in  the  liistory  of  the  world.  This  city,  then 
containing  a  pojudation  of  some  ten  thousand  souls,  has 
lit'conie  tlie  abode  of  nejirly  or  cpiite  four  times  the  nundjer. 
vShould  we  go  outside  of  it,  and  look  at  tlie  clianges  in  our  own 
country,  they  Avill  furnish  us  striking  lessons  in  the  manner 
that  Providence  works  out  the  great  problems  of  civilization. 
A  war  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  intended 
l)y  the  promoters  of  the  measure  to  enlarge  the  area  of  slavery, 
added  to  our  boundaries  territory  sufiicient  to  constitute 
an  empire ;  anothei-  instituted  to  perpetuate  tlie  institu- 
tion and  extend  its  area  over  the  Avhole  land,  resulted  in 
blotting  it  out  from  the  nation,  and  rendering  every 
foot  of  its  dominion  land  of  the  free.  Although  this  cost  us 
thousands  of  millioDis  of  treasure,  and  the  blood  of  a  million 
oi  our  sons,  yet  the  terrible  price  has  not  been  throAvn  aAvay, 
and  we  can  rejoice  tliat  we  have  stamped  out  the  sore  spot 
which  for  years  had  given  the  lie  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Our  commerce,  agriculture  and  the  arts  have 
increased,  S(^  that  instead  of  a  dependence  upon  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries,  we  are  now  furnishing  from  our 
fields  and  wcu'kshops  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  other  nations,  for  which 
they  are  ])aying  us  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  has  been  enlarged  by  the 


organizalion  of  slates  cov«M-in^  more  territory  tl\aii  tlio 
orif^niia]  tliirteen  colonics  possossod,  and  filliiio-  i(  with 
people  i'lill  of  ent(^)-])rise  and  eiier^^y,  employed  in  advan(?inj; 
tlie  oe]io]-;il  welfare. 

As  we  turn  to  the  othei-  portions  of  the  world,  we  see  tliat 
iji  Europe  the  pro_i(r(^ss  of  politieal  revolution  has  accom- 
plished cliano-es  more  striking  than  tliose  of  any  century  of 
the  past.  France,  up  to  the  revolutio]i  of  the  last  century 
and  the  establishment  of  im])erial  government,  succeeded 
by  the  restoi'ation  of  lier  ancient  dyiiasty,  has  given  way 
successively  to  the  goYernment  of  the  son  of  the  most 
radical  of  the  re])ublicans  of  tlie  reign  of  terror,  to  be 
hurled  from  the  throne  to  give  way  to  a  second  republic, 
again  to  be  replaced  by  a  second  empire,  and  that  followed 
by  a  third  re})ul)lic. 

The  small  states  of  Italy  and  of  the  Church  liave  been 
united  under  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Peoples  under  its 
influence,  emancipated  from  intellectual  slavery,  are  making 
rapid  strides  in  civilization  under  the  wise  sway  of  the  son 
of  the  sovereign  who  acquired  from  his  people  the  appella- 
tion of  "  II  lie  Galantuomo,"  the  honest  king. 

Revolution  has  also  performed  its  work  in  Spain.  Tiie 
land  of  romance,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Cliarlr's  Y. 
and  his  bigoted  and  cruel  son — where  reprobate  monarch s 
had  for  ages  withstood  the  march  of  civilization — has  been 
seen  under  re])ublican  rule,  and  now  jircsents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  regulated  united  monarchy,  giving  promise 
of  a  stable,  well  ordei-ed  state. 

Most  of  the  States  which  had  divided  the  German- 
speaking  people  have  become  consolidated  into  an  empire 
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under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  Eussia  has  emancipated 
her  millions  of  serfs  from  a  slavery  as  averse  to  human 
]>rof;ress  as  the  negro  slavery  which  was  oiice  the  reproach 
of  our  own  hind. 

On  the  Central  and  South  American  ])ortions  of  our  con- 
tinent the  march  of  political  improveinent,  thou^di  marked 
with  revolutions  and  frequently  with  misrule,  has,  never- 
theless, made  ]n-ogress.  Mexico  having  successfully  resisted 
an  attempt  from  without  to  overthrow  her  republican  insti- 
tutions and  impose  upon  her  a  foreign  monarchy,  has  intro- 
duced reforms  in  the  administratioji  of  her  ailairs,  and 
affords  ground  for  hope  that  she  may  soon  become  a  well 
established  state.  The  otlier  S])anish-s})eaking  re}>ublics 
are  beginning  to  move  forAvard  in  the  improvejnent  of 
their  political  condition  and  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
Brazil,  tlie  only  nation  still  under  royal  sway  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  come  under  the  mild  g(jvern- 
ment  of  a  paternal  sovereign,  earnestly  engaged  in  studying 
the  marks  of  progress  in  other  nations,  and  in  developing 
the  resources  of  liis  own  empire  and  promoting  the  ha})pi- 
ness  of  his  people. 

Turning  our  eyes  away  from  these  glim])ses  of  the  march 
f)f  light,  in  our  own  cojitinent  and  Europe,  towards  the 
ancient  seats  of  civilization,  tlieir  recent  history  is  quite  as 
striking,  and  their  outlook  for  the  future  as  hopeful.  China 
and  Japan,  for  ages  sealed  against  human  progress,  have 
been  opened  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  they  are  per- 
sistently and  ra]»idly  introducing  the  arts  and  amenities  of 
western  civilization.  Geographical  discovery  has  o]-)ened 
up  tlie  Dark  land  to  us.    Tlie  Niger  aiul  the  Nile  and  the 
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Congo  haw  given  up  their  secrets,  and  tlie  problem  of 
Africa's  call  to  life  has  deeply  interested  the  i)hiloso])hical 
and  scientiijc  world.  This  has  all  been  done  within  the 
memory  of  a  large  portion  of  this  audience. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  changes  referred  to  have  taken 
place  among  the  nations,— the  tiiuniphs  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  amelioi'ation  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  human  family,  have  been  quite  as  signal  Avithin 
our  age.  Never  before  have  they  made  such  great  strides. 
The  inventor  and  the  improvers  of  the  steam  engine  never 
dreamed  of  the  conquests  we  witness  all  around  us,  and  of 
those  of  its  dependencies.  No  one,  half  a  century  since, 
dreamed  of  seeing  the  oceans  vexed  with  iron  ships  ten  times 
the  size  of  any  vessels  then  known,  and  passing,  thousands 
of  miles,  from  country  to  country  with  the  regularity  of  a 
ferry-boat. 

The  galvanic  telegraph,  with  its  conquests,  transmitting 
messages  over  every  land  and  under  every  sea,  has  brouglit 
the  whole  race  of  civilized  man  into  instant  communication, 
and  become  the  ready  servant  of  diplomacy  and  commerce 
and  friendship.  The  cabinet  minister  now  sits  in  his  bureau 
and  communicates  his  despatches  to  the  antipodes  and  re- 
ceives immediate  ansAvers.  The  merchant  in  New  York  or 
London  converses  wdth  his  corres])ondents  at  Japan  or 
Australia,  and  a  musician  can  sing  a  song  or  phiy  a  familiar 
tune  to  be  heard  and  awaken  the  recollection  of  his  friends 
across  ocean  and  continents. 

The  railroad  forty  years  ago  had  just  started  on  its  won- 
derful career.  Its  thousand  miles  have  multiplied  them- 
selves a  thousand  fold  in  our  country,  and  many  a  thousand 
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fold  in  other  lands.  It  has  cro.^sed  the  mountain  chains  of 
the  four  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  and  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Hiniahij  as  are  witnesses  to  its 
exploits  in  changing  the  N\'hole  means  of  intercourse 
between  nations. 

The  improvements  and  increase  of  machinery  to  relieve 
human  toil  have  multiplied  beyond  all  former  expectations. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  wonders  to  which 
they  have  given  birth,  I  sim]dy  name  a  single  invention, 
unknoAvn  forty  years  ago,  which  has  become  a  necessity  in 
various  workshops,  as  well  as  at  the  fireside  of  the  liome- 
stead  in  many  lands,  the  sewing  machine,  of  which  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  are  made  and  sold  in  this  country 
every  year. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  an  examination  of  these 
topics.  The  time  allowed  to  me  for  a  lecture  Avould  be  in- 
suilicient  for  even  a  brief  notice  of  a  tithe  of  them.  I  have 
alluded  to  them  simply  as  showing  the  progress  of  the 
world  within  the  period  that  the  history  of  Oneida  County 
has  been  urged  on  from  the  time  the  first  emigrant  struck 
his  axe  into  the  unbroken  forest  up  to  the  present,  when  it 
has  become  the  abode  of  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  the  earlier  history  of  Oneida 
County  has  been  examined  and  illustrated  by  the  pens  of 
several  of  your  distinguished  fellow  citizens.  AYhen  I  read 
here  "Notice  of  men  and  events  cojmected  with  the  early 
history  of  Oneida  County,"  I  tliink  no  one  had  attempted  any 
written  contributions  to  it.  Since  then  quite  a  mnidier  of 
your  citizens  have  supplemented  what  I  tli'en  attempted. 
My  friend  Judge  Pomeroy  Jones  has  given  full  and  valuable 
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annals  of  each  of  its^  towns  wiili  iioticeH  of  ilieir  soitlers. 
Judge  Othniel  S.  Williams  lias  collected  the  traditions  of 
the  settlement  of  Kirkland.  Mr.  John  F.  Seymour  has 
made  a  very  interesting  addition  to  your  lii.^Uory  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Trenton.  David  E.  AVager,  Escjuire  Inis  Avritten  valu- 
able and  interesting  notices  of  Home.  Doctor  M.  M.  Bagg, 
an  exhaustive  work  upon  the  history  of  this  city,  and  my 
early  and  valued  friend  Judge  William  J.  Bacon  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  members  of  the  bar  of  this  countv,  has  left  lit- 
tle to  be  added  to  the  subject.  You  v»  ould  not  thank  me  for  a 
fresh  recital  of  their  historical  sketches.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  a  review  of  the  history  of  Oneida  County,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  a  com])arative  view  of  what  she  was 
in  her  early  stages  while  the  Inind  of  improvement  was  at- 
tacking her  forests,  to  convert  them  into  farms  and  the 
homes  of  civilized  life,  and  what  she  has  became  under  the 
plastic  hand  of  the  emigrants  and  tlioir  sons  and  daughters, 
with  incidental  anecdotes  of  a  few  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  1785  the  region  now  covered  with  beautiful  farms  and 
villages  and  the  two  manufacturijig  and  commercial  cities 
Utica  and  Rome,  now  constituting  this  county, was  a  wilder- 
ness. The  only  land  which  had  been  denuded  of  its  forest 
consisted  of  two  small  Indian  clearings  at  Oriskany  and 
Oneida  castle.  An  Indian  village  occupied  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oriskany  creek  just  eastward  of  the  site  of  the 
woolen  factory  which  was  built  as  early  as  1810.  An- 
other Indian  village  at  Oneida  castle  was  the  princi|)al 
liome  of  the  tribe  which  gave  to  it  its  name.  During  the 
year  first  mentioned  the  late  Judge  Hugh  White,  with  a 
family  consisting  of  several  sons  and  daughters  emigrated 
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from  Middlotown,  Connecticut,  and  esta])lislied  liiinsclf  in 
the  present  village  of  Wliitosboro,  l)uildiii<.';  a  log  house  on 
tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  village  green.  Ilis  settlement 
gave  the  name  of  AThitestown  and  of  tlie  AVhilestown  Country 
to  the  lands  lying  west^vard  of  the  German  flats  and  north- 
ward to  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  numbers  of  emigrants  chiefly  from  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, though  there  wei'e  some  from  the  other  settle- 
ments of  this  State,  and  some  from  New  Jersey.  Many  (^f 
them  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Pievolutionary  army..  Thirty- 
six  years  after  this  period  it  became  necessary  for  ])ensioners 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1818  to  a}^pear  before  the 
county  courts  and  make  depositions  as  to  their  services.  In 
Oneida  County  the  court  appointed  a  day  to  hear  their  ap- 
plications. There  then  appeared  a  few  less  than  two  hun- 
dred of  these  veterans.  After  having  made  their  dej^risitions 
they  formed  into  line,  and  led  by  a  Eevolutionary  drummer 
marched  through  tlie  streets  and  around  the  village  green. 
As  the  youngest  Eevolutionery  soldier  must  then  liave  been 
about  fifty  years  old  it  is  probable  that  an  equal  number  of 
those  wdio  had  settled  in  Oneida  County  had  within  the 
thirty-six  years  after  the  war  died,  and  that  there  may 
have  been  four  or  five  hundred  soldiers  who  had  emigrated 
to  Oneida  County,  or  a  sufTicient  number  to  constitute  a  bat- 
talion. I  will  here  remark  that  among  the  oflicers  of  the  army 
who  became  inhabitants  of  the  county, were  General  Frederick 
William  Augustus,  Baron  Steuben,  who  died  at  his  residence 
in  Steuben,  in  1791,  General  William  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Colonel  Benjamin  Wal- 
ker who  had  been  aid  to  Yv^ishington  and  subsequently  to 
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Baron  Steuben.  He  became  ;in  inhabitant  of  IJtica  and 
died  here  ;  and  Colonel  Garret  G.  Lansin^];  of  Oriskanj.  The 
latter  once  told  me  the  story  of  his  becoming  a  soldier.  His 
father  resided  in  Albany.  A  week  before  Garret  became 
sixteen  years  old,  the  nge  required  for  military  service,  he 
overheard  his  mother  tell  his  father  that  Garry  would  be- 
come of  age  for  being  enrolled  during  the  next  week,  and  it 
would  l)e  prudent  to  say  nothing  of  it.  The  boy  was  deter- 
mined to  become  a  soldier  and  lio  sooner  had  he  heard  the 
news  that  he  might  be  a  subject  of  enroUment  than  he  went 
to  the  enrolling  ollicer  and  told  liim  his  age.  He  was  en- 
rolled and  the  next  week  started  with  a  small  detachment 
of  new  militia  men  to  reach  the  northern  army.  This  reached 
Fort  Edward  when  the  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of 
Miss  McCrea  had  just  been  comn^enced.  After  her  burial 
the  detachment  marched  onward  toward  the  rear  of  the 
army.  Before  they  came  up  to  it  it  was  ordered  to  make  a 
detour  away  from  their  line  wliich  it  was  supposed  could 
be  accomplished  during  the  day.  Their  commissariat 
consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  pork,  sufficient  to  last  them 
until  they  should  reach  their  comrades.  This  w^as  placed 
in  a  pot  and  set  upon  a  fire,  and  as  the  boy  of  the  party, 
young  Lansing  was  installed  cook  and  left  alone  to  watch 
the  fire.  After  regarding  the  pot  attentively  for  an  hour  or 
two  witli  notliing  to  amuse  him,  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  to 
see  a  bear  which  had  been  attracted  by  the  savory  mess 
running  off  with  the  pork.  He  had  obtained  it  by  upsetting 
the  kettle  from  the  fire  and  capturing  the  contents.  Young 
Lansing  was  confounded  and  it  required  a  very  little  fiight 
of  imagiiiation  to  present  to  his  minds  eye  the  picture  of  his 
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liuiij:;ry  companions  wlieii  tlioy  should  return  aiu]  find  tluvir 
])ork  fjjone  tlirougli  liis  nej^lect.  PIo  tlieroforo  coiicluded, 
rather  than  meet  them,  to  avail  himself  of  a  hitiinfr 
phice  where  lie  couhl  remain  until  tlieir  anp;(U'  sliould  sub- 
side. The  party  came  back  and  found  the  contents  of  the 
pot  missing,  and  seeing;  nothing  of  their  cook,  concbided 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  tlieir  pork  con- 
sumed by  them.  But  when  he  turned  up,  their  joy  at 
his  being  alive  overcame  their  disapjiointment.  He  com- 
pleted a  short  term  of  service,  and  at  its  close  was  niade  an 
ensign  in  the  reguhir  array,  and  remained  in  the  army 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  reason  of  his  settling  at 
Oriskany  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note. 

When  quite  a  lad  he  had  accompanied  a  surveying  ]iarty 
up  the  Mohawk.  At  the  moutii  of  Oriskany  Creek  it  landed, 
and  found  the  Indians  of  the  village  engaged  in  a  dance. 
He  was  striick  with  tlie  beauty  of  the  clearing,  with  its  sur- 
rounding forest.  Often  after  he  left  the  army  this  scene 
was  recalled  to  liim,  and  jifter  a  few  years  spent  in  AVash- 
ington  County,  the  memory  of  the  spot  led  him  to  visit  it 
and  purchase  a  farm  there  and  erect  a  house,  in  which  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1831,  respected 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

At  the  time  Judge  "White  arrived  in  this  county,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clearings  at  Oriskany  and  Oneida,  there  was 
absolutely  no  land  ready  for  cultivation,  and  no  roads. 
Before  the  revolutionary  war  there  were  Indian  foot-paths 
leading  from  Oneida  to  F(n't  Stanwix,  and  again  from  that 
point  along  the  Mohawk  to  the  German  Flats,  and  again 
from  Oneida  through  the  present  towns  of  Vernon  and 
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^Yest^lOl■ola]ld  to  Fort  Schuyler.  Tliere  were  no  other 
roads,  and  these  wouhi  not  have  admitted  horse-back  riders. 
The  troops  w])ich,  durin<;  tlie  Frencli  war  in  1758,  passed  up 
to  Fort  Staiiwix,  -\vere  forced  to  cut  ])aths  for  their  ])assa>;e : 
but  tliev  liad  overgrown,  and  during  the  revolutionarv  war 
tliey  liad  again  to  be  cut  anew,  but  they  had  left  no  roads. 
Judge  AYhite  came  up  the  river  in  a  boat  froin  Scheiiectadv 
with  his  family  and  goods,  and  landed  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sauquoit,  which  for  several  years  after  continued  to  be 
the  usual  landing  place  of  the  small  boats  which  navigated 
the  river.  The  territory  then  presented  a  very  difl'erent  scene 
from  the  one  wliich  now  greets  the  observer— very  different 
from  that  which  greets  the  emigrant  to  the  new^  lands  in  the 
western  and  south-w^estern  States.  There  the  settler  finds 
a  soil  ready  for  his  plough;  here  no  prairie  met  the  vision 
of  the  former.  Everywhere  was  unbroken  heavily  timbered 
foi-est,  to  be  subdued  only  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  axeman 
and  cultivator.  Severe  toil  was  required  to  clear  and  fence 
and  prepare  the  soil  for  the  agriculturist.  It  v;as  literally 
the  abode  of  only  Avild  beasts  and  the  redmen,  whose  living 
was  obtained  from  the  chase.  Thei'e  Avas  no  mill  nearer 
than  Palatine,  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  emigrant  had 
to  carry  his  grain  upon  his  back  for  fort}'  miles  to  be  ground, 
or  crusli  it  in  a  primitive  mortar  made  by  burning  a  cavity 
in  a  log  of  wood.  No  house  of  worship  nearer  than  the 
German  Flats  invited  the  emigrant  from  the  land  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  their  churches  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
fatliers.  His  task  was  to  convert  this  territory  into  a  tit 
abode  for  more  than  tvro  hundred  thousand  people  who  now 
occupy  it,  coverc^d  with  farms  and  homesteads  and  villages 
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and  cities,  adorned  with  cliurclies,  schools  and  institutions 
of  lionevolonce  and  taste.  Within  tlie  limits  of  less  tlian 
a  single  centui-y  tliis  has  been  dono,  and  tljc  wilderness 
has  blossomed  as  tlio  I'ose. 

Within  live  years  from  the  tim(>  Judf^e  AVhite  ])lanted  his 
footsteps  on  the  bank  of  the  Sauquoit,  tlie  work  liad  been 
well  bejj^un.  ]jioht  had  been  made  to  penetrate  tlie  forest; 
farms  had  lieen  })artly  cleai-ed,  and  emigi-ants  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  comfoi'tal)le  homesteads  alonij;;  the 
valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Saiiquoit,  and  the  Oriskany ; 
highways  had  been  opened  from  settlemejit  to  settlement. 
Whitesboro,  liome  and  Clinton  had  beconn^  small  villages, 
1 'tica,  under  the  name  of  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  ^\■as  still  and 
for  several  years  after  but  a  small  Inimlet,  with  only  a  black- 
smith sho[),  a  small  tavern,  and  a  single  trader.  The  late 
Mr.  George  Huntington  informed  me  that  in  17Uo  he  arrived 
there  on  horse-back,  and  the  tavern  was  unable  to  furnish 
him  food  for  his  horse.  He  inquired  if  there  was  no  one  in 
the  neighboi'lnx^d  who  could  provide  him  with  something  to 
keep  his  animal  from  starving.  The  answer  was  there  was 
no  one  but  a  farmer  who  lived  about  half  a  mile  westward 
who  had  hay  and  grain  for  his  own  use,  but  none  to  spare, 
and  he  would  not  sell  it.  He  inquired  from  where  the 
farmer  came,  and  was  told  from  New  England.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington found  a  man  to  go  to  liim  with  the  horse,  and  tell 
the  farmer  that  its  owner  was  a  young  Yankee,  just  arrived, 
and  he  wished,  on  account  of  his  Yaidv(M^  brotherhood 
that  he  would  ent(^)'tain  liis  starving  hoi'se.  The  fai-mer  who 
was  the  late  Stephen  Potter,  known  both  as  Ca])tai)i  and  Dea- 
C031  Potter,  was  pleased  with  the  manner  (;f  the  l  equest,  and 
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replied  tliat  lie  would  take  eare  of  the  horse.  The  next 
day  when  Mr.  HiiTitiii<;to]i  eaUed  \\])on  him,  he  refus(Ml  to 
accept  any  ]>ay  for  the  service  from  his  Yankee  brollier.  A 
lasting  friendshi]^  was  then  commenced  hctween  tho  tw(\  T 
will  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  the  captain  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Hnntington  which  ilhistrates  the  integrity  of  the  Yaiikef> 
farmer.  Mr.  Ilnntingtoii  had  ('oiitracttnl  for  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  Frankfort  Hill.  Tlie  seller  of  the  land  had  failed 
to  convey  it  and  a  suit  was  hrinight  by  Mr.  Ilnntiugtoii  for 
damages  they  de|)ending  n]H)n  the  valne  of  the  hind.  It  be- 
came imjjortant  to  prove  this  and  knowing  that  Ca])iaiii 
Potter  was  acquainted  Avith  the  land,  he  directed  his  attorney 
to  subpu-na  him  as  a  witness,  but  charged  him  not  to 
oflend  the  old  gentleman  by  undertaking  to  get  an  op.inion 
of  him  in  advance,  as  it  might  lead  him  to  sus})ect 
that  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  induce  hijn  on  the 
strength  of  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Huntington  to  inlhience 
his  testimony.  The  trial  came  on,  and  the  attorney  refrained 
from  inquiring  from  Captain  Potter  in  advance  his  o])inion 
of  the  value  of  the  land.  He  called  him  to  the  witness  stand. 
He  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  land;  he  replied,  yes,  every  foot 
of  it.  Well,  Captain  Potter,  do  you  know  its  value?  Yes, 
sir.  Very  well,  tell  us  what  it  is  w«u-th?  The  old  gentle- 
man paused  a  moment,  until  the  court,  the  jurors,  and  the- 
spectators  had  fixed  their  eyes  u])on  him  when  he  slowly 
said.  "AVell,  if  I  had  all  tlie  gold  that  I  conld  draw  with 
my  four  yoke  of  oxen  on  a  sled  upon  glare  ice,  and  I  had 
to  invest  (^very  cent  of  it  in  land,  I  vow  to  God,  I  would 
not  give  n  dollar  an  acre  for  it.'' 

An  involuntary  shout  of  laughter  filled  the  court  house. 
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Mr.  Uniitiiigton  at  once  di.scnntiiiuod  tlie  action,  but  his 
fridulslii})  with  Ca])taiii  Potter  continued. 

I'nti]  after  tlie  year  ISOO,  no  one  foresaw  tln^  dimensions 
I  ticn  \\"as  destined  to  n.ttain  in  less  than  a  century,  nor 
drc.Mined  that  it  would  l^ecoino  tlie  iiH]X)rlant  coinmercial 
;iml  manufactui-ing-  city  it  now  is,  tlie  ornament  of  central 
New  York  with  its  abodes  of  ^^'e^dth  and  cvdtiv.ated  tnste, 
iiid  adorned  with  its  beautiful  churches,  educational  estab- 
lishments aiul  asybims  for  the  relief  of  suflerino;  infancy, 
and  for  the  solace  of  those,  who  in  the  evening  of  their  days, 
might  sutler  the  evils  of  want  and  Inuneless  povei'ty.  The 
prophets  of  the  day  regarded  the  crossing  place  from  tlie 
.Moliawk  to  Wood  Creek  at  F(n-t  Stamvix  wliich  connected 
thi-  canoe  navigation  from  Schenectady  to  Lake  Ontario  as 
likely  to  become  the  site  of  the  leading  town  in  central  New 
York.  The  length  of  this  portage  was  but  two  miles.  En- 
ti'rprising  men  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  at  a  very 
early  day  directed  their  attention  to  the  ccmnecting  of  the 
waters  of  the  two  streams  so  as  to  o])en  a  navigable  channel 
for  batteaux  from  Schenectady  through  Oneida  Lake  and  the 
Oswego  Eiver  to  Lake  Ontario.  Li  March,  1792,  an  act  was 
p:issed  by  the  Legislature  incorporating  a  com]»any  "for  the 
pui-pose  of  opening  a  lock  navigation  from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Hudson  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Seneca,"  under 
the  style  of  "l^he  Western  Iidand  Lock  Navigation  Oom- 
I'unv."  The  com])any  was  organized  with  a  l)oard  of  direc- 
tors consisting  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  tla-  Stat(\  with 
(rcntM-al  Phillip  Schuvler  as  ]U'esident.  An  examination  of 
thf>  ^lohawk  from  Sidienectady  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Hudson  sh(nved  so  many  diillculties  in  its  passage  around 
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the  Cahoes,  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  construct 
that  part  of  the  line.  Th('  c()ni])any  thereupon  concluded 
to  commence  the  navi<;ation  at  Schenectady  and  by  clearing 
out  the  shallow  phices  on  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek  and 
and  coustructin'^  a  canal  around  the  Little  Falls  and  an- 
other h\nn  tlie  Mohawk  to  Wood  Creek  com})lete  a  navi- 
gation through  Oneida  Lake  to  Lake  Ontai'io. 

It  is  hardly  credible  at  this  day  that  there  was  not  engi- 
neering skill  in  this  country  suflicient  to  direct  the  con- 
struction of  this  work  ;  yet  such  was  the  fact.  Mr.  AVilliani 
AVestern,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  a  skillful  engineer 
was  brouglit  from  England  to  assume  charge  of  tlie  work  at 
what  was  then  deemed  the  enormous  salary  of  XI, 000  stei-ling 
per  annum.  The  navigation  was  completed  in  1797  and 
continued  to  be  used  until  the  Erie  Canal  was  linislied. 
The  dimensions  were  too  small  to  be  very  impoi'tant  as  a 
channel  of  commerce.  The  locks  were  seventy  feet  in  length 
and  seven  feet  in  width  and  calculated  for  the  passage  of 
batteaux  drawing  21  inches  of  w^ater.'  The  boats  navigating 
it  could  not  at  the  oidinary  stage  of  water  carry  nn)re  than 
five  or  six  tons  of  cargo. 

Another  anecdote  indicating  the  progress  of  engineering 
in  this  country  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  late  Benja- 
min Wright,  of  Ivoine,  while  a  youth,  spent^  some  time  with 
Baron  Steuben,  assisting  him  in  the  survey  of  his  lands. 
While  Mr.  Western  was  engaged  in  supei-intending  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  locks  at  Eome,  Mr.  Wright  was 
employed  by  him  as  an  assistant.  After  M]-.  Western  re- 
turned to  England,  General  Schuyler  expressed  a  I'egret  to* 
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Mr.  Huntington  who  liad  cliaro;o  of  tLo  canal  tliat  lie  li;ul 
not  omployed  Air.  Western  to  makr  a  topoorapliical  ma]) 
of  the  Mohawk,  as  he  knew  no  one  Avho  could  be  jtrocui-tMl 
to  do  it.  Mr.  Huntington  told  hini  tliat  he  had  a  young 
man  who  ccmld  do  it,  and  nanu^l  Mr.  Wright.  Gcn.-ral 
Schuyler  employed  hirn  to  make  a  isurvey  and  ma])  sliowiug 
the  levels  of  the  river,  and  was  delighted  with  the  skill  with 
wliicli  it  Avas  made. 

When  the  law  was  passed  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  Mr.  (theii  ,1  udge)  Wriglit  was  selected  as'one  of  the 
cliief  engineers,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
ollice  until  it  was  finished.  He  Vv-as  afterwards  engaged  in 
various  important  public  A\  orks,  and  was  universally  regarded 
in  the  very  front  raid;  of  Amei'ican  engineers. 

For  several  years  Whitesboro  continued  to  be  the 
leading  settlement  and  the  commercial  cc^itre  of  the  county. 
The  road  westward  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  then 
following  up  the  north  baidv  of  the  Mohawk,  was  still  a 
country  road,  and  a  very  poor  one  at  that.  In  1787  the  first 
turnpike-road  in  the  State  was  incorporattnl.  It  was  to 
construct  a  turnpike  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  direct  crossing  of  the  ridge  between  the 
Hudson,  at  Albany  and  the  Mohawk,  at  Sclnniectady.  The 
company  was  not  organized,  and  just  a  year  after  another 
act  was  passed  incorporating  a  ne\\  company  umh^r  the  title 
of  the  Great  Western  Turnpike  Company.  This  made  the 
road  from  xVlbany  v.-estward. 

It  is  to  the  constructicm  of  this  turn])ike-road  that  IHica 
is  indebted  for  her  subsequent  growth.  Coniniissi(mers 
were  appointed  to  determine  its  route.    It  was  a  cpiesti(m 
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witlt  tliom  wJifVt-'  it  shmild  cross  tlie  Moluiwk.  Tlie  trndi- 
tioii  is  tliat  .Jtulo-o  Whitt^  was  o])j)<)se(l  to  liavino;  roads  with 
toll-gates.  He  wislied  all  the  roads  to  be  free  in  liis  neifrhbor- 
liood  so  as  to  invite  emigi-ation  ;  and  he  insistcnl  to  the  eom- 
niissioners  tliat  tliey  sliould  not  cross  at  the  old  Sauquoit 
landing-  on  this  account.  The  late  Jedediah  Sangor  had 
just  established  himself  at  New  Hartford,  and  built  a  iiour- 
inill  there.  He  was  a  man  of  forethought,  and  foresaw  the 
crossing  at  Fort  Schuyler  would  necessitate  a  straight  road 
to  his  settlement,  and  tend  to  ])uild  it  up,  and  he  had  no 
f(\-ir  of  toll-gates.  By  his  influence  the  I'oad  was  made  to 
cross  there. 

When  the  road  was  completed,  Utica,  instead  of  Eome 
or  "Whitesboro,  became  practically  the  head  of  the  river  navi- 
gation, and  the  point  of  departure  of  wagon  transportation 
fo]'  the  western  country.  Tlie  navigation  from  Eome  west- 
Avard  to  Lake  Ontario  ucA'er  became  very  important.  West- 
ward from  Eome  there  was  no  good  road  to  the  line  of  the 
turnpike  to  furnish  liome  a  convenient  point  of  departure 
from  the  river.  The  land  lying  westerly  was  a  deep  swamp. 
The  turn])ike  engrossed  the  largest  share  of  transporta- 
tion from  Utica  westward,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of 
that  from  Albany.  But  up  to  1804  Utica  had  not  become 
so  hirge  a  village  as  either  Eome  or  AVhitesboro. 

The  early  settlers  of  Oneida  County  were  in  a  large  pro 
portion  men  of  intelligence,  culture  and  enter])rise.  Within 
a  very  few  years  they  erected  churches  and  established 
schools  in  all  the  settlements.  As  early  as  1793,  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy,  tlie  germ  of  Hamilton  College,  was  estab- 
lished.   The  Eev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  Apostle  of  Chris- 
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{ijinity  to  the  Heathen  Oneidas  was  the  priiicipnl  raovor  in 
the  (Miter])rise.  This  was  tlie  iirst  iiic,orpnrai(Ml  acathMny 
west  of  Sc'lieiiectadv.  Among  its  hrst  trustees  wer(>  Cleneral 
Al(»\ander  Hamilton, Chancellor  Lansing,  and  h^glxM't  Benson, 
tlien  (me  oi'  the  justices  of  the  Sui)rem«^  CV)urt.  An  academi- 
cal huilding  was  erected,  the  cornc^r-stone  having  hoo.n  laid 
by  Baron  St(Mib(Mi.  The  academy  was  originally  intended  to 
he  enlarged  into  a  college,  and  in  1812  a  college  clnirier  was 
granted  to  it  hy  the  Board  (^f  Begents  of  the  University. 
The  tdiarter  was  eminently  a  liberal  one.  It  Avas  intended 
that  the  college  should  he  free  from  sectaiianism.  Its  iirst 
l)oard  of  trustees  included  leading  farmers,  clei'gvmen,  law- 
yers, and  merchants,  men  of  various  denominations  of 
religion.  In  1823,  when  a  committee  of  the  trustees  visited 
the  college  to  an  make  examination  in  relation  to  a  college 
diflicultv',  its  members  consisted  of  a  Presbyterian,  an  Epis- 
copalian, and  a  Boman  Catholic. 

As  early  as  1791  Congregational  churches  had  been  gath- 
ered in  New  Hartford,  Kirkland  and  Marshall,  through  the 
missionary  labors  of  Doctor  Jonathan  Edwards,  familiarly 
known  as  the  younger  Edwards,  who  was  subsequently 
president  of  Union  College.  In  1793  Presbyterian  churches 
were  founded  in  Whitesboro,  IUica,Westm()reland  and  Tren- 
ton, ai]d  the  next  yea]-  in  Camden  and  Augusta.  In  most  of 
the  other  towns  churches  of  various  denominatioiis  had  been 
organized.  An  Episcopal  church  was  gatheied  in  Utica  in 
1798  by  the  Bev.  Philander  Chase  afterwai-ds  I^isln.p  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  Mithin  a  short  tinje  anotliei-  in  Paris. 

The  origin  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Oiu^ida  County  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  character  of  ojk;  of  its  principal 
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fonndors  and  his  influcnro  in  "bnihlinp^  up  his  denomination 
tliere. 

In  1790  liev.  Sleplicn  Pai-sons  orj^ainzed  a  Bn])iist  ehuroh 
in  Wliiit'shoro,  and  r('C<'iv('d  to  its  cojiimuuion  Cahd)  Doug- 
Lass,  tlieii  a  hlacksndtli.  Mr.  P;ii'soiis  rtniiainod  its  pastor 
but  a  f(nY  years,  wlien  Mr.  Douglass,  who  had  been  the  most 
active  of  its  members  was  called  to  the  miidstry  as  its  pastor. 
This  was  in  1802.  De  was  a  mnn  of  great  energy  and  of  pro- 
found religious  convictions.  As  a  ])art  of  his  belief  the  chris- 
tian minister  slioidd  not  pass  a  definite  stage  of  ])reparation 
for  his  work,  but  sluudd  by  careful  reading  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures and  ])i-ayer  (pialif}  liimself,  so  that  led  by  the  immediate 
influences  of  the  Holy  S})irit  he  could  faithfully  and  eflec- 
tively  preach  the  gos]>el.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the 
christian  pastor  should  not  be  paid  for  his  services.  He 
should  not  in  the  language  of  the  day  be  a  Jn'rrJi/ig.  These 
tv,'o  positions  he  earnestly  inculcated  in  his  preachings  and 
pastoral  visitations.  And  he  illustrated  them  by  his  prac- 
tise. He  continued  to  be  a  blachsnath,  on  week  da3's  work- 
ing at  his  anvil,  and  on  >Sundays  admiidstering  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  flock  ;  and  instead  of  being  in- 
debted to  his  congregation  for  any  ])art  of  his  support  his 
house  was  the  abode  of  hospitality  for  his  l^retliren  and  the 
sojourn  of  his  parishioners  during  the  interval  of  worship 
on  Sunda^y.  He  continued  to  ]U'each  tf)  his  people  and  to 
perform  missionary  Labor  in  gathering  and  organizing  Bap- 
.tist  churches  and  administering  the  sacraments  throughout 
the  county  and  in  the  neighboring  towns  for  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years.  He  fre(puMitly  urged  upon  his  hearers  the 
evils  of  a  learned  and  a  hireling  clergy.    At  length  a  young 
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man  who  h;ul  hcon  rrraduaifMl  at  Dartinoutli  Collo^e  and  had 
}>poii  ordaiiHMl  in  the  Bajitist  churcli,  visited  Ekler  DougL^ss. 
Tlo  was  induced  V)y  liim  to  I'eiuain  his  <^nic'st  uidil  tho  next 
Sunday  Avhen  ho  jtrcac^lu'd  for  liini  in  both  nionnng  and 
aftornoon  sor vices.  It  was  Elijali  W.  AVillcy,  suhsequcntlv 
an  a|>|)r()V(^d  and  successful  Ba]-)tist  niiinster  for  many  years. 
Wlien  Mr.Willey  closed  his  afternoon  service,  ]Chler  Douglass 
arose,  and  addressing  his  coiigregation  told  tliem  that  he  had 
administ(^red  to  them  in  saci'cd  things  some  tifteen  years  and 
liad  endeavored  to  lay  before  tliem  tlie  bread  of  life  to  the  best 
of  Ids  ability;  that  they  knew  liis  views  concerning  the  sacred 
miiustry  ;  that  he  had  often  warned  them  against  a  leariied 
and  a  hireling  ministry;  thai  his  views  had  yielded  to  his 
deep  convictions  of  his  erroi- ;  tliat  he  had  experienced 
ihe  want  of  n)ore  learidng  to  rende)-  his  preaching  properly 
instructive  ;  that  he  was  now  convinced  that  a  pastor  should 
be  well  educated  in  christian  learning  a]id  that  he  should  be 
constantly  acquiring  knowledge  to  be  the  pastcu-  as  well  as  the 
teacher  of  his  flock  ;  to  do  this  he  must  have  leisure  and  must 
be  supported  bv  his  church,  and  liecome  what  he  had  fre- 
quently designated  a  hireling.  He  then  told  that  he  had  be- 
come an  old  man  and  soon  must  give  up  his  labors,  when  his 
cliurch  would  have  to  receive  another,  to  become  their  chris- 
tian pastor.  They  had  now  present  a  young  brother  who  had 
tlie  advantages  of  education,  who  had  just  ju'eached  to  them. 
He  would  be  happy  if  they  would  chose  him  to  be  their 
minister,  and  pay  him  for  Ids  services,  a  salary  suflicient  to 
support  him.  To  show  tliem  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he 
proposed  they  should  start  a  subscription  for  tlie  purpose, 
and  he  would  lead  it  with  what  was  a  large  sum. 
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Tlie  f^ood  olfl  man  resujiied  his  seat.  Tho  coit^n*egation 
was  astounded,  l)ut  thev  liad  uidimited  oonfideiu'e  in  the 
judgement  of  the  ehler,  and  his  arrrument  liad  coinmanded 
universal  assent.  The  suhs('ri])tion  was  filh-d,  and  Ehler 
Willey  was  instalh^d  as  a  learned  and  liirelin^;  ]>astor. 
Tlie  r^ood  old  bhieksmith  after  a  few  years  removed  from 
AVjiiteshoro  to  a  western  town,  wliere  lie  sul)se(juentl v 
die<l  in  a  good  old  age,  univei"sa]]y  resj^f-eted  and  be- 
loved. It  is  many  years  since,  hut  tliosc^  of  liis  acquaint- 
ances who  survi\(\  remeinber  him  with  affection  and  cher- 
ish his  memory  as  of  a  saintly  man,  more  worthy  of  lionor 
and  res])ect  as  aii  apostle  of  his  faith,  thaii  thousands 
who  are  decorated  with  the  degrees  of  half  a  dozen  uni- 
versities. It  is  now  rare  to  find  Baptists  who  do  not  regard 
education  and  jiastoral  support  with  favor,  and  its  members 
are  generally  inclined  to  awai'd  a  generous  sup]}ort  to  their 
ministers. 

A  notice  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Methodist  church  in 
Home,  Avili  awaken  the  memories  of  soiiie  of  the  older  of  my 
auditors.  A  Methodist  society  was  fornn-d  in  that  village, 
<^arly  in  the  present  century,  but  until  182f)  it  had  jio  i)lace  of 
worship.  Its  members  liad  become  })ros])ej'ous  in  their  cir- 
cumstances and  concluded  to  erect  a  chui  ch.  Tliey  very  natu- 
rally wished  to  erect  one  to  compare  in  architectural  l)eauty 
favorably  with  those  of  the  other  religious  communities 
in  the  town.  After  due  consideration,  the  trustees  adopted  a 
]>lan  for  one  with  a  modest  stee])]e  in  two  sections.  A  Metho- 
dist meeting  house  with  a  stee])le,  was  then  unusual,  and 
the  consciences  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  m  Iio 
adhered  rigidly  to  the  early  traditions  of  Methodism  were  not 
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a  little  disturbed  as  such  a  manifest  departure  from  Chris- 
tian simplicity.  Church  meetings  were  called  and  sharj) 
lines  drawn  between  the  steeple  and  no-steeple  men  and 
women,  and  abundance  of  theological  logic  was  bronght  into 
play.  The  question  was  brought  before  the  lowest  church 
court  and  then  carried  by  successive  appeals  to  the  highest — 
the  general  conference  then  held  at  Pittsburgh.  After 
profound  and  learned  arguments  this  body  dis])osed  of  the 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  nu)st  of  the  two  jiarties,  bv  ad- 
judging that  as  the  lowest  section  oi  the  steeple  woidd  serve  a 
good  purpose  for  a  bellfrey  and  hold  a  bell  to  call  people 
to  church — that  miglit  stand,  but  that  the  upper  section  not 
being  intended  for  use  but  merely  for  ornament,  like  other 
vanities  should  be  abandoned  by  sober  christian  ])eople. 

The  judgment  VN'as  submitted  to  and  carried  out,  and 
it  was  said  that  this  was  the  first  Meeting  House  in  the 
land  with  a  steeple.  Stune,  however  of  the  older  members  of 
the  church  used  to  their  day  of  the  death  to  call  it  a  "  steeple 
house."  .  . 

The  Methodists  since  then  have  made  decided  progress 
in  Church  architectui-e.  At  this  day  some  of  the  handsom- 
est ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  country  have  been  built 
by  Churrhes  of  tlieir  denomination. 

The  march  of  Oneida  County  duiing  the  Avhole  period  of 
its  historv,  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  high  standing  of 
her  earlv  inhabitants  in  intelligence  and  eultui-e.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  men  and  womc^n  were  ])ersons  of  superior 
intelligenee  and  wortlj  in  their  sevei-al  positions.  The  po- 
litical questions  that  agitated  the  whole  American  i)eople, 
were  held  with  singular  tenacity.     Under  the  lirst  four 
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Presidents  of  tlie  United  Stutes,  t.liere  was  a  decided  ])r(^- 
domiiianee  (^f  FedtM-alists  in  tlie  counti  v.  lentil  tie-  <la\  s  of 
Jacksonisni  the  nndliod  of  noiiiinations  to  ])nl)lic'  ollicc  Itv 
both  parties,  was  not  ^nad^'  as  now  1)y  <l(dejj;ai(Ml  conventions 
and  primary  meetinj^^s.  An  invitation  would  l)e.]»nl)lislit'd 
inviting  the  members  of  ilie  party  to  a  county  meeting  to 
make  nomination  of  candidates.  Tliese  meetings  were  tren- 
erally  attended  by  but  few  gentlemen.  Those  ]iresent  selected 
candidates  whom  they  recommended.  I  remember  in  my 
boyisli  days  going  to  see  wliat  turned  out  to  be  the  last 
Federabst  meeting  held  in  the  County.  It  Avas  called  to 
nominate  candidates  for  election  to  the  Assembly,  the  old 
court-house  in  Whitesboro  l)eing  the  place  of  meeting,  and 
not  being  lialf  tilled.  A  fter  the  meeting  was  orgaiiised  a  com- 
mittee was  formed  to  recommend  ])ersons  for  candidates. 
They  rejtorted  a  ticket  with  the  late  Genei'al  Jose])h  Jvirldand 
at  its  head.  He  arose  and  thanking  his  friends  for  the  com- 
pliment res]K-ctfully  declined  the  honor.  A  vote  was  about 
being  taken  on  a  nnition  to  excuse  him.  He  again  arose  and 
declared  that  his  engagements  would  not  ])ermithim  to  aece]»t 
the  nomination  and  asked  that  some  one  might  be  selected  to 
till  the  place.  The  meeting  laughed  at  his  remonsi  ranee 
voted  unanimously  not  to  excuse  him.  and  insisted  that 
he  must  be  the  candidate. 

I  was  ])resent  some  years  after  this  at  a  meeting  of  those 
who  favored  the  second  election  of  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  to 
the  ]n-esidency.  It  was  held  at  the  Piesbyt(n-ian  Cliurcli  in 
Wliitesboro,  which  was  crowded,  as  it  was  undci'stood  that 
the  late  Henrv  1\.  Storrs  who  was  then  a  mend)er  of  Con- 
cn-ess  would  address  his  constituents.    This  was  simply  a 
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coinitv  moetii)n;.  After  an  eloqnoiit  addross  \\y  Mr.  Storrs, 
nil  elector  was  iioniinated  Avitb  entire  unanimitv. 

Tlie  first  noiuiiiatioii  of  Mr.  Slorrs  to  Couoi-oss  illnsti-ales 
tlie  Ijabits  of  th^  politicians  of  t)ie  day.  Since  1820  Oneida 
County  lias  with  singular  unanimity  adhered  to  what 
in  the  days  of  ITiniry  Clay  was  called  the  Aine'rican  system 
— favorino-  a  jirotective  tariff.    But  it  was  not  always  so. 

Prior  to  the  war  of  181'2,  cotton  and  woolen  factories  had 
been  erected  in  several  towns,  and  the  w;ints  of  the  country 
duriiig  th(^  war  had  given  to  theni  }>ro3peritv.  After  tlie 
war  Congress  revised  its  tariff  in  the  interest  of  protection. 
This  did  not  meet  the  views  of  some^  of  the  farmei-s  who 
were  staunch  federalists.  In  18'2(),  there  was  a  congressmiin 
to  be  eh'cted,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  Federal  part}^  were 
in  favor  of  selecting  the  late  James  Lynch  afterwards  of  New 
York  then  a  resident  of  Rome.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
social  position,  good  standing  at  the  h.ar,  and  of  })leasing 
manners.  He  had  lived  at  Rome  several  years  where  he 
had  built  a  large  mill  and  satinet  factory.  No  one  else  was 
spoken  of  as  the  person  to  be  nominated.  The  county  meeting 
assembled.  It  was  composed  of  a  few  leading  men  from 
AVliitsboro  and  Utica  and  a  few  of  the  most  influential 
farmers  of  the  vicinity.  A  committee  was  constituted 
of  five  or  six  members  to  select  and  I'eport  to  the  meeting 
a  candidate.  The  Chairman  of  the  meeting  named  the 
committee,  placing  upon  it  Divve  of  the  farmers,  who  were 
leading  men  in  their  towns.  The  comniitttee  retired  to 
consult,  and  the  farmers  happened  to  be  op})osed  in  princi- 
ple to  a  protective  tariff,  and  afraid  to  send  any  one  to  Con- 
gress, who  owned  a  satinet  factory,  and  who  would,  of  course, 
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MS  they  snp]K>Rod  be  in  favor  of  legislative  protection  to 
inanufaeturers.  The  other  inenibers  of  the  eonnnitttM; 
tried  to  cjuiet  their  o{)])ositioji,  hut  in  those  days  nom- 
inations were  regarded  as  sini])le  recommendations  and 
were  not  made  by  bargain  and  sale  to  be  carried  by 
the  force  of  ]V)litical  macliinery,  whicli  first  buys  u])  a 
co]ivention  and  tlien  registei's  its  decrees  to  be  carried  out  by 
dragooning,  the  sim])le  members  of  tlieparty  under  wliip  and 
spur  to  sustain  them.  After  earnest  discussion,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  o^'ercome  tlie  free  trade  scruj^les  of  thy 
farmers  on  the  committee,  ^dien  a  gentleman  proposed  tlie 
name  of  the  late  Henry  JX.  Storrs.  This  was  satisfactory  to 
all  and  he  was  reported  to  the  lueeting  as  the  candidate  and 
adopted  by  tlie  meeting  by  a  ujninimons  vote.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  p(j- 
litical  career.  Judge  Bacon,  in  his  lecture  on  the  bar  of 
Oneida  County,  has  given  you  a  happy  shetch  of  him.  He 
possessed  talents  as  an  orator,  at  the  bar,  and  in  Congress, 
that  have  never  been  excelled.  He  had  a  commanding  per- 
son, with  a  wonderfully  rich  and  flexible  voice  In  the  open 
air  he  could  speak  in  a  v.diisper  so  as  to  be  heard  by  an  au- 
dience of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  he  could  elevate  it  to 
thunder  tones  witlumt  stretching  it.  His  gesticulations  were 
exceedingly  graceful.  He  possessed  a  rare  cominand  of 
language  and  his  miud  was  filled  with  elegant  learning  al- 
ways at  his  command.  His  power  over  his  audience  was  elec- 
tric, whether  exercised,  to  excite  merriment  or  tears,  or  to 
carry  conviction  to  the  reason,  Henry  Clay  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  most  eloquent  man  who  had  ever  spoken  in 
Congress. 
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Durin*:;  Mr.  Storrs'  first  coii^rpssional  term  the  conntrv 
was  a^itaioil  with  the  question  of  adiiiitliii^  Missoui-i  without 
the  pow(^r  to  Jiohl  shives.  Mr.  Storrs  was  of  opinion  that 
Conp^ress  liad  no  p.ower  under  the  terms  of  tlic  coni])aet  hy 
wliicli  li(>r  tei'ritory  had  heen  acquired  and  tlie  hiws  ])assedin- 
vitinp;  its  oriL^inal  inliahitants  to  hriiiij;  their  shives  into  tlie 
ten'ito)T,  to  impose  the  condition  U])on  lier.  He  therefore 
voted  for  lier  ailmission  without  restriction.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate vote,  and  he  was  so  censured  for  it  by  liis  friends, 
that  lie  declined  a  re-ehndion,  and  General  Kirkland  was 
called  to  his  place.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  latter  Mr. 
Storrs  was  nominated  for  the  position  by  the  "Bucktail 
Party,"  as  it  was  called,  formed  from  democrats  opposed  to 
DeWitt  Clinton,  and  oldtime  federalists,  wliose  early  Mar- 
fare,  against  Mr.  Clinton,  led  them  instinctively  to  op{>ose 
him.  Mr.  Storrs  was  elected,  and  at  the  next  election 
))ecarae  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  Democratic  ))artv 
and  was  re-elected.  He  was  twice  after  this  elected,  and 
it  had  become  understood  that  it  mattered  little  who  jiomi- 
nated  or  opposed  him,  he  would  command  the  vote  of 
Oneida  County.  At  the  close  of  his  fifth  term  he  re- 
moved to  the  City  of  New  York  where  he  practised  his 
profession  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 

I  may  here  to  advert  to  a  controversy  which  once  excited 
Utica  and  the  towns  of  Whitestown  and  ilome,  l)ut  which  has 
long  since  been  forgotten  by  most  of  your  citizens.  ^^  hites- 
boro  and  Home  had  at  an  early  day  been  the  seats  of  court 
Ijouses  and  divided  the  courts  of  record.  By  the  yeai"  1817, 
Utica  had  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  both  these  villages, 
and  its  inhabitants  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  the  sin- 
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gle  shire  to^vn  of  tho  comity.  Tt  was  ])orfectly  clear  to  tlie 
Utiean.s  that  it  was  tho  central  town  jind  tlio  ))i-o]K>r  place 
for  the  courts.  Tlie  early  sn[.reinacy  of  Itome  and  Wliit^'S- 
towii  \vas  held  foi-  naught,  very  muc]i  to  tlie  distrust  of  their 
iiihahitants  who  had  home  tlie  front  in  the  hattleof  pioiu  er- 
isin  and  wlio  hoasted  the  possession  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers  in  the  county.  They  were  aroused  and  sent  agents 
throughout  the  no)-thf  ]-n  t()wns  olitaining  remonstraiices 
against  the  pro])()sed  wiong  and  by  placards  })osted  in  cverv 
tavern  and  horse-shed  depicted  the  disasters  that  would  tlow 
over  the  Coujity  and  indeed  tlie  State  from  the  removal  of 
tlie  courts.  Among  othei'  thijigs  to  piotect  themselves  and 
the  county,  a  news]nii)er  was  established  in  liome  under  the 
name  of  the  OnvkJa  (}l>s(rv(^r,  which  continued  there  until 
the  court  house  controversy  was  terminated  by  the  triumjdj 
of  the  jc)int  ])ower  of  Eome  and  "Wliitesl^oro,  when  the  news- 
paper was  transferred  to  the  democratic  }>arty  and  removed 
to  Utica.  I  believe  the  journal  is  ])erpetuated  under  the 
same  name  and  that  it  has  during  its  .  whole  existence  done 
battle  valiantly  for  tlie  democratic  party  in  all  its  windings 
and  turnings  of  doctrine. 

Whitesboro  for  many  years  continued  to  hold  half  the 
county  courts,  and  divided  with  Rome  one  half  the  circuit 
courts;  until  at  length  Utica  (juietly  ab:sorl)ed  them  all. 
With  this  exception,  I  believe  that  Oneida  County  lias 
never  had  a  general  quarrel  among  its  citizens.  A  little 
generous  rivalry  was  awakened  at  the  time  the  Black  Eiver 
Railroad  was  projected,  l)ut  the  strife  s(»on  ceased  when  the 
rival  parties  had  come  to  the  bottom  of  their  purses.  The 
ancient  friendship  was  then  speedily  restored  and  liomc  en- 


tered  upon  a  new  course  of  progress  wliicli  has  made  it  one 
of  tlie  most  beautiful  cities  of  tlie  State. 

Tlie  labors  of  tlx-  early  iiiljabitaiits  of  Oneida  County 
acliievcd  foi'  it  a  liigli  standing  among  the  counties  of  tlie 
State.  Xo  one  of  them  has  enjoycti  th(>  labois  of  a  more 
learned  and  sidf  di^oted  ch'rgv  ;  none  has  had  a  more  tal- 
ented and  acc(.)ni])lished  bar;  non(^  a  more  distinguished 
body  of  medical  practitioners  ;  no  county  has  distinguished 
itself  more  in  institutions  for  the  relief  of  sullering  and  in- 
firnuty  ;  few  counties  but  Oneida  haye  had  their  large  hearted 
Faxtons  with  the  spirit  of  Peter  Coo})er,  to  beconu^,  the  exec- 
utors of  their  own  wills  in  bestowing  the  fruits  of  long  life 
labors  for  the  cause  of  education  and  humanity.  Your  or- 
phan asylums  and  liomes  for  the  aged  and  inlirm,  your  ])ublic 
schools  and  academies  ;  and  your  Hamilton  ('OllGge  and 
your  AVhitesl)0)-o  Seminary  haye  been  producing  the  legiti- 
mate I'esults  of  their  creation;  and  among  otlier  associa- 
tio]is  your  society  formed  to  ])erpetuate  the  story  of  its 
prog]-ess.  Nowhere  are  more  beautiful  farms,  more 
tasteful  homesteads  with  their  ormimental  grounds  and 
gardens  to  be  found,  and  he  who  can  ride  througijout  your 
territory  without  admiration  of  its  landscapes  must  be  singu- 
larly una])])reciative  of  real  beauty. 

The  lirst  white  settler  of  Oneida  was  Samuel  Kirkland, 
her  a])ostl(^ — a  missionary  of  the  cross.  Many  of  the  sons 
of  Oneida  haye  followed  his  example  by  giving  their  liyes 
as  christian  missiojiaries  to  heathen  lands  all  over  the  globe. 
1  should  loye  to  rehearse  to  you  all  their  names,  but  most 
of  them  are  graven  on  your  memories  and  will  be  known 
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and  renioinherpd  tlio  rr-rord.-^  of  christian  ini.-^sions 

slml]  he  pi'psevv<Ml.  Of  tho  sons  of  lior  earlv  sottlm-s,  two 
Imve  IxMMi  SpiiMtoi's  in  Congress  and  tliree  oi'  foui*  n!ein])tMS 
of  tlio  Plouse  of  I{o])resf^ntatives,  ;nid  ;inif)ng  tboni  an  Admi- 
ral and  two  Coinniodoies  in  thf^  Xavy,  and  several  GeneraLs 
in  tlie  A  rmy. 

(rnifh'tiifu  nf  fhr  Hisforicifl  Sorif'f)/ : 

I  thank  you  for  the  comj^liment  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  a  son  of  Onei(hi,  to  address  you  at  this  anniversary.  I 
see  auion^"  you  many  of  the  fi-iends  of  my  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  your  presence  warnjs  the  bhwd  that  still 
sympatliizes  witli  these  surviving  companions  of  many 
years.  1  regret  that  I  have  been  unabh^  to  tell  you  more  of 
the  history  which  lias  brought  the  settlements  of  oui-  fathers 
down  to  near  the  close  of  its  first  century.  May  her  future  be 
as  briglit  as  the  ]>ast  has  been  successful  ;ind  may  lier  future 
sons  and  daughters  follow  in  tlie  footsteps  of  those  who  luive 
gone  before,  leaving  exam])les  of  which  we  are  all  justl}^ 
proud. 


ill  hryi^ki 
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FORT  SCIIUYLEU  U  lIISTOliY. 


BY  PvEV.  Dll.  ISAAC  S.  lIAEriLEY. 


.Mr.  President,  Friends  OMd  FclloiD-CUi:^^^^^ 

]>encatli  these  genial  skies  and  amid  an  atmosphere  fairly  laden 
^Yith  the  music  of  freedom  and  joy,  and  on  a  day  when  as  a  peo[)le 
we  look  our  ])lace  among  tke  distinct  nationalities  of  the  world, 
we  liave  here  assenjbled  to  mark  a  spot  pre-eminently  historic  to 
tis,  the  citizens  of  this  emerald  city. 

There  have  been  periods  in  our  history  when,  laying  aside  our 
usual  avocations,  we  have  been  called  together  to  consider  ques- 
tions bearing  upon  our  national  ])olity  and  life.  And  there  have 
been  seasons  when,  awakened  by  the  din  of  war  and  the  clash  of 
anns,  we  have  convened  to  arouse,  enlist  and  equip  brave  hearts 
and  strong  arras  for  the  conflict.  But  at  this  liour,  though  drums 
beat,  bugles  sound,  flags  Avave  and  the  measured  tri-ad  of  soldiers 
in  martial  array  is  lieai'd  in  our  midst,  we  have  eome  to  rcseuD 
from  threatened  oblivion  the  humble  site,  around  Avhich  more  than 
a  century  ago  our  failiers  gathered,  and  from  whence  the}^  sallied 
forth  to  glorious  victory. 

America,  ricli  in  fertile  valleys  and  noble  streams,  has  none, 
however,  more  historic  than  those  which  these  wooded  hiils  garrison, 
and  -whei'e  flow  yon  rapid  rip|):ing  waters.  The  great  Eoman 
orator  tells  us  that,  v,  hen  he  was  at  xithcns,  he  could  scarcely  move 
without  meeting  some  records  commemorative  of  illustrious  deeds 
or  of  illustrious  men.  The  thundering  eloquence  of  Deinosthenes 
and  the  divine  ethics  of  Plato  were  floating  in  tiie  air.  80  here; 
every  fiehl,  every  forest,  every  acre  and  yon  waters  suggest  mem- 
oiies  dear  toever}^  freeman's  heart,  and  such  as  all  true  Americans 
should  delight  ever  to  recall. 

From  the  time  in  which  it  was  known  that  this  beautiful  valley 
led  to  the  great  lakes  and  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  west,  it  has 
•been  the  avenue  along  which  the  niDst  valiant  forces  have  moved, 
us  well  as  the  scene  for  struggles  bitter,  ])ersistent  arid  sanguinary. 
True,  those  of  the  wliites  who  were  the  first  to  tiiread  it  from  the 
oast  were  our  own  Dutch  forefathers,  and  like  their  falliers  were 
in  quest  of  the  trade  v\diich  maile  them  the  most  successful  mer- 
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cliaiits  in  the  world  ;  while  those  wlio  passed  in  from  the  west  wrre 
the  missionaries  of  tlie  cross,  who,  as  tliey  followed  its  ii-ras>y 
level,  lield  high  in  air  the  symbol  of*  their  faith.  ]5ut  tlioiigh  tln' 
cross  and  commerce  so  early  entered  its  A  crdant  gates,  oidv  a  few- 
years  passed  ere  it  witnessed  scenes,  tlian  which  the  jiages  of  his- 
tory nowhere  record  any  more  terrible  or  severe.  .Here  it  was 
M'here  the  Five  Nations  made  their  liome,  whose  Tehawhogea,  or 
'War  captain,  was  always  of  the-  Mohav^ks.  First,  tliese  confeder- 
ate tribes  were  in  league  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  cabins 
and  huntiiig  grounds.  Later,  wlien  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Still 
later,  they  became  wedded  to  the  English;  later  still,  they  were 
friends  of  the  white  man  of  every  nationality. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  grand  problem  that  was  ever  ]. re- 
sent ino;  itself  to  the  more  aggressive  nations  of  Europe  was,  shall 
the  vast  area  of  tlie  Iroquois  become  a  dependence;  or  shall  tlie 
red  man  retain  his  native  tields  and  remain  the  sole  monarch  of 
the  western  world?  The  attempts  to  solve  this  far-reacliing 
problem  have  m;ide  this  valley  most  historic,  and  gave  to  its  early 
people  tlie  mime  of  "The  Pvomans  of  America,''  wliile  it  led  the 
Spartans  of  classic  Greece  to  be  called  '-The  Moliawks  of  the  ()ld 
World." 

Tt  does  not  comport  with  the  exercises  of  the  hour  that  1  shouhl 
sketch,  even  rudely,  the  events  of  which  the  acreage  about  u-  is 
so  sugo-estive,  and  which  these  hills  once  looked  down  upon  in 
silent  awe.  Yet,  who  in  this  assembly  that  knows  where  he  stand- 
can  fail  to  recall  the  associations  so  surely  connected  with  the  s})ot. 
aside  from  the  fact  that  works  Avere  here  ei-ected  for  safety  and 
defense.  Over  the  very  area  whereon  we  arc  now  gathered  lay 
the  only  fjcquented  road  through  this  |)art  of  the  valley.  Some 
two  centuries  ago  could  we  have  looked  down  upon  this  very 
locality,  a.^  did  the  eagle  from  his  secluded  nest,  we  might  have 
seen  Father  To(jues  with  his  associate  brethren  in  quest  of  the  wig- 
wams of  the  3Iohawks,  to  acquaint  their  dusky  tenants  vsuth  the 
story  of  the  cross;  and  a  little  later,  missionaries  from  our  own 
Dutch  church  at  Albany  desiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  western 
tribes  contemplating  their  nuuital  and  spiritual  improvement.  Tn^ 
deed,  anterior  t<>  this  an  Indian  delegation  went  eastward  asking 
i"rom'  their  Albanian  friends  to  be  taught  anew  the  Christian 
truth-,  that  by  dying  in  the  Ciiristian  faith,  they  might  obtain  thr 
Christian  reward.  ^Ve  miglit  have  seen  likewise  the  brave  chiefs 
of  the  [ro.iuois  as  tliey  iourneye  1— now  for  a  national  couiu-il— 
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now  to  can-y  to  tlicir  captors  new  tokens  of  their  fiili'lity  and 
allegiiUH-e.  In  truth,  no  warrior,  no  soMicr,  in  war  or  hi  j)eacc,  no 
itinerant,  no  discoverer,  nor  army  of  any  nationality  eoni<l  move 
to  the  rii^ht  or  h*fl  witiiont  ])assing  the  liehl  about  us,  ami  thus 
tiie  site  we  would  this  (hiy  pei-petuate.  It  was  the  natur;d  and 
traditional  ])ath.  The  original  trail  from  tlie  hranablcs  and  buslies 
of  tlie  ?^Iohawk  here  terminated,  and  also  the  ti'ail  which  ie<l  from 
the  higher  grounds  and  the  thicker  forests  at  the  west. 

JJeferi-ing  to  the  topograpliical  features  of  oui-  immediate  neigli- 
borhooii,  in  early  days,  two  trails  or  |>aths  hay  on  either  side  of  the 
)-iA'er;  on.e  leading  to  Fort  William  at  the  west,  the  other  to  a 
route  by  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Black  lii\er  and  tlience  to 
Canada.  Along  this  latter  trail  the  I'rench  tra\  eied  in  their  over- 
land incui-sions  aimed  at  the  expulsion  of  the  s'-ttlers  on  our 
nortlnvestein  frontiei's.  .Vs  it  branched  oil' some  ten  miles  or  so  to 
the  northwest  towards  Fort  AVilliam,  it  made  a  more  circuitous 
route  to  this  }»art  of  our  State  than  the  trail  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river;  of  whicli  our  own  Genesee  street,  with  its  numerous  stores  and 
palatial  houses  is  merely  the  development.  A  few  rods  to  the  east 
of  us  a  little  rivulet  iiowed,  and  it  still  llows  l»earing  the  present 
name  of  Ballou  creek;  or,  as  it  was  called  l)y  our  Dutch  fatiiers, 
Schtcel/i  Fr('i<ser  KlU^  making  its  outlet  in  yonder  curve  in  the  broader 
current  of  the  ]\[ohawk  ;  \\'iiile  a  hundreil  oraiiore  feet  to  the  west, 
on  the  north  l>ank  of  the  river,  licels  creek  emptied  its  l)al,»l>ling 
waters.  Insignificant  tributaries  to  the  Mohawk  I  True,  but  in 
their  day  though  secondary  strean^.s  they  had  a  historic  import 
quite  equivalent  to  tlie  early  Til)er,  or  to  tlie  more  pellucid  current  of 
the  Tagus.  If  the  waters  of  the  Adonis  were  esteemed  sacred  by 
the  Asiatics,  and  the  Phrygians  rendered  honors  to  the  3[ai-syasand 
the  Meander,  and  the  contjuering  (Treek,  previous  to  his  ruffling 
the  surface  of  the  Sinde,  pouix'd  libations  into  it  from  golden  gob- 
lets, every  lo^  er  of  freedom  should  hold  most  dear  yon  streams  for 
the  ser\'ices  they  liave  rendered  to  .Vnu-rican  growth  and  to  Amer- 
ican glory.  The  nieeting  oi  these  two  humlde  rivulets,  coming 
down  fi-om  the  cooling  s])rings  born  in  yonder  hills,  laden  witli 
sand  and  gravel,  and  enteiang  the  river  nearly  ojiposite  each  other, 
made  the  Alohawk  fordable;  and  I  need  hardly  say  it  was  the 
fordableness  of  the  river  tliat  constituted  the  place  where  we  are 
now  assend)led  the  highway  of  this  valley.  On  the  angle  of  land 
lornu'd  bv  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  west  shore  of 
Schwein  Fre^ser  Kill  the  Fort  was  located,  whose  site  we  this  day 
would  mark.    Consequently  it  guarded  not  merely  the  ri^•er  itself, 
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which  when  in  repose  reflects  the  evenii)ir  star  and  tlic  l)lusli  of 
morn,  but  the  tortuous  travel  cast  and  west  that  led  to  il.  Its  site 
then  was  most  vvisely  clios-n.  Its  position  made  it  one  of  tlie 
gates  of  this  valley,  nor  e.ndd  a  friend  or  enemy  ])ass  seekin.:^-  the 
east  by  tlie  Mohawk,  or  the  west  by  tlie  donble'trail  wIthont\)ay- 
ing-  to  it,  if  demanded,  jn-oper  tribnte. 

RemembL-ring,  then,  wiiere  Ave  now  stand,  liow  numerous  must 
have  been  the  scenes  to  wliich  tliis  site  has  been  witness!  ]]u-fc 
when  I  spealc  of  the  scenes  with  which  tliis  place  is  so  surely  con- 
nected, I  liave  not  in  mind  so  much  tliose  in  which  loving-  peace  is 
so  oftcm  eloquent,  and  upon  which  orators  and  poets  always  delight 
to  lavish,  and  approprial  dy,  their  loftiest  praises,  when  " 

Buried  was  the  bloody  lialchet  — 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war  club— 
'        Buried  were  all  wardike  v.-capons, 
V   .  And  the  war  cry  was  forgottea — 

rather  am  I  thinking  of  what  Avon's  bard  so  truthfully  described 
as 

:  '•  '  "That  sou  of  hell 

Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister," 

of  war,  savagery,  slaughter,  rapine,  and  all  that  kindred  terms  so 
naturally  suggest.  It  is  said  that  a  single  mound  remain-,  v\-ilh 
here  and  there  a  ditch,  to  m:irk  tlie  ancient  site  of  the  oM  citv  of 
Vcrulam.  ]>ut  connect  these  debris  of  her  former  greatness  with 
her  history,  and  the  mind  instantly  becomes  moved,  and  deeply. 
Once  she  enjoyed  all  the  riglits  of  Roman  citiz'jnship.  Here  tlio 
brave  Queen  Boadicea  defended  tlie  Roman  army.  Hei-e  St.  Abonn 
received  his  martyi-dom.  Here,  also  Britain  knevr  British,  Roman, 
Saxon,  Danisli,  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties.  So  vdien  I  ])ause  to 
recall  where  we  are  now  rnet,  scene  after  scene  passes  before  me  just 
as  great  and  changing.  Indeed,  in  imagination,  1  can  see  the 
moving  to  and  fro  of  Indian  scout,  (ired  with  revenge,  learning 
wlien  and  where  his  inthinied  passions  shall  next  be  given  their 
sway.  I  can  see  the  tleeiu-g-of  bleeding,  decimatc.l  and  honn:dess 
families  hunying  hither  and  thither,  crimsoning  their  way 
blood,  seeking  that  protection  which  civilization  and  only  civiliza- 
tion can  give  and  porpetuate.  I  can  see  cruel  liordes  advancing 
from  yonder  marshes  to  scalp,  to  wouu'l,  to  kill;  and  the  mardiing 
of  Saxon  forces  to  check,  to  conquer  and  to  tame.  Nor  is  it  difli- 
cult  to  I'ecall  the  alternate  moving  and  retreating  of  In;lians, 
Frencli,  Dulch,  English,  Hushed  with  the  hope  of  speedy  victory, 
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or  tlislioartcned  and  crushed  by  sudden  defeat.  For  the  Caucasian 
knew  this  s)>ot,  a:=^  did  tlie  lowly  and  cruel  red  man.  No  doubt  it 
has  been  tlie  passi\  e  observer  of  many  a  skirniish,  and,  it  may  bo, 
bitter  strnp:gle.  And  as  at  yonder  ford  the  weaker  rested  to 
bathe,  so  the  stronger  availed  themselves  of  the  pebbled  pat'i  and 
hurrying  ovei',  souglit  victory  beyond. 

Omitting  the  earlier  scenes  with  which  this  part  of  our  lovely 
valley  is  fairly  burdened,  let  me  ask;  was  it  not  through  the 
very  fields  whereon  we  stand  tliat  the  sachems  so  often  jKissed  for 
their  pecukKir  talks  to  the  ancient  place  of  treaties — .Vlbany;  that 
the  adventurous  Brad  street  crossed  with  his  armament  foi*  Oswego ; 
and  when  its  Foi-t  was  com])leted  that  the  motely  brigades  of  Mer- 
cer, Schuyler  and  others  ouirclied  to  occupy  and  defend  it ;  and 
that  the  relief  coi  ]>s  of  Webb  so  sluggishly  journeyed  ?  Indeed 
scarce  had  the  rude  posts  of  the  stockade  settled  in  their  holes  ere 
Prideaux  and  Johnson  reached  yon  ford  with  the  confederate 
troops  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey  on  their  way  to  Niagai-a; 
breaking  camp  at  Canajoharie  on  the  19th,  and  journeying  by  this 
site  on  the  :i;oth  of  June.  The  same  was  true  of  other  commanders, 
and  of  her  forces  bent  on  kindi'ed  missions.  As  the  tides  rise  and 
fall,  or  flood  and  ebb,  so  liave  valorous  hosts  moved  to  and  fro 
before  this  place — now  to  defeat — now  to  victoi'y — now  to  vic- 
tory— now  to  defeat.  In  yonder  meadow  the  galhmt  Ilerkirucr 
bivouacked  after  his  glorious  victoi-y  at  Oriskauy — that  royal 
Ktruggle  which  turned  the  curi'ent  of  the  Revolution  and  ended  in 
our  national  birth.  Beyond  a  doubt  the  first  water  that  cooled 
and  cleansed  his  moi  tal  wound  was  dipped  up  fiom  yonder  daisied 
bank.  Tiie  wily  St.  Leger  also  would  have  rested  here  had  not 
the  brave  German  assured  him,  by  bullet  messages,  that  the 
louii-est  way  round  was  the  shortest  way  home.  Here  Ai'nold 
halted  in  seeking  the  relief  of  Foi't  Stamvix. 

Numerous,  very  numeious,  are  the  associations  of  this  place;  nor 
is  there  an  area  in  all  central  New  York  abounding  iu  memories  of 
men  more  nol)le,  in  events  more  decisive,  or  in  scc^nes  more 
thrilling  and  imj)ort;int. 

Bef erring,  as  I  now  am,  to  some  of  the  events  that  have  made 
this  section  of  our  valley  so  liistoric,  may  I  add;  few  have  ever 
estimated  the  strategic  ini}H)rtan.ce  of  central  New  York,  and  the 
bcarin<j:  its  topou'rajvliv  Inis  exerted  upon  our  tiational  destiny.  In 
the  line  of  hills  ;i  little  to  the  south  of  us,  no  less  than  three 
streams  have  their  rise,  which  with  our  own  gently  llov/iug 
Mohawk  and  the  Hudson  command  nearly  one-half  the  eastern  area 
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of  tlicse  United  Stales;  rnul  l)y  followiiiLi-  the  couisc  of  our  streams 
aiul  valleys  \vc  eaii  invade  no  less  tlian  twenty  States  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  territories  of  the  union.  Streams  form  a  nation's 
natural  defense  and  are  her  pro}ier  liio-lnvays ;  so  have  be'lie\  ed  the 
mighty  cunquerors  of  tlie  past,  and  mueh  later  the  eonfe(h'rates 
in  our  recent  way.  In  no  mean  sense  then,  New  Yoi'k  State  eoin- 
mands  the  union.  Nor  can  there  be  but  one  government  on  this 
continent  so  long-  as  our  rivers,  valleys  and  mountains  remain  as 
now.  The  honored  President  of  this  society,  Horatio  Seymour, 
the  sage  of  Deerfield 

Qui  decor  i  dec  us  odd  It  ewHo, 

assures  us  that,  in  company  with  General  AVinfield  ScoU,  from  an 
elevated  point  near  the  confluence  of  the  ?>[ohawk  and  the  Hudson 
rivers,  he  overlooked  the  range  of  highlands  which  marked  their 
courses;  and  tiiat  tlie  hero  of  so  many  battles,  stretching  out  liis 
arm,  remarked:  "Kemember  tlus  has  been  the  strategic  })oint  in 
all  the  wars  vs'aged  for  the  control  of  tliis  continent."  And  this 
is  simply  one  of  the  highland?  of  our  State.  Add  to  it  those  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  those  wooded  summits  which  the  sun 
first  doth  gikl,'and  from  them  we  can  ])ass  down  not  merely  to  our 
seaboard  cities,  but  to  the  vast,  vast  acres  which  make  our 
reunited  and  ]u'05])ei"ous  country. 

The  Fort  that  formerly  occu}»ied  this  site  was  built  in  1739; 
more  than  forty  years  after  the  erection  of  Foi'ts  Ticonderoga  an<l 
Onondaga,  and  some  forty-seven  years  after  Fort  Huutei',  the  lat- 
ter being  the  first  Fort  erected  among  the  Five  Xations.  It  was 
merely  one  in  a  long  chain  of  similar  stiuctures  that  united  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  with  the  deeper  and  bluer  waters  of  our 
western,  lakes.  On  the  west,  the  neai-er  were  Forts  Full  and 
William,  with  Forts  Herkimer  and  Hendricks  at  the  east.  It  had 
its  origin  in  the  colonies  desiring  to  strengthen  themselves  in  this 
valley,  and  the  n(>cessity  of  sui^plies  and  ammunition  being  con- 
veniently located,  as  well  as  shelter  for  the  settlej->  when  threatened 
or  pursued  by  thirsty  and  bloody  foes. 

Under  date  of  July  10,  1755,  the  loi'ds  of  trade  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Hardy  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  system  to  be  laid  down 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontiers;  for  the  management  of  the 
Indians;  what  Forts  should  be  built,  where  located,  ami  the  num- 
ber of  troojiS  recpiired  to  give  efiiclency  to  the  colonies.  Hardy, 
in  re]>lying  to  this  communication,  suggested  that  three  Forts 
should  be  elected  on  the  northern  frontiers;  one  on  the  Hudson 


river;  aiiotlier  at  Lake  George;  a  tliird  at  or  about  wliere  Wood 
creek  and  South  liay  mix  their  waters;  anotlier  in  the  Onoiulaga 
country  where  tiic  general  councils  of  ihe  Six  Nations  were  lieh.l; 
and  still  another  some  eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Oswego.  They 
were  not,  hcwevei-,  to  be  equal  in  extent,  nor  of  the  same  magni- 
tude. On  the  contrary,  he  exj^res^ly  mentions  that  some,  as  Fort 
Onondaga,  need  not  he  very  strong,  as  a  })icketeu  one  with  a  num- 
ber of  block-houses  would  be  suOicient.  The  recommendations  of 
the  governor  vrere  ado|)ted.  So  soon,  therefore,  as  authority 
arrived  for  their  erectioji  they  v/ere  begun.  As  General  Sliirley 
at  tliis  time  was  in  command  of  the  north  and  western  frontier,  he 
undertook  the  const nu-tion  of  the  more  needed  ones,  leaving  the 
less  im])ortant  to  be  Imilt  after  the  completion  of  those  denninded 
for  strategic  pur|)0s?s.  To  his  honor  and  magnanimity  be  it  said, 
not  one  M-as  located  arbitrarily.  On  the  other  liand,  he  not  only 
souglit  the  }>ermission  of  the  Indians^but  solicited  also  their  active 
co-operation.  Notably  was  this  true  of  the  Fort  built  at  Oneida. 
Ere,  however,  the  plans  of  the  government  could  be  carried  out, 
Shirley  v.-as  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Loudon  :  it  was,  therefore, 
under  his  admini.-tralion  that  this  particular  Fort  was  built,  and 
from  whom  also  it  received,  so  to  say,  its  charge.  Before  the 
Indians  yielded  tlieir  assent  to  the  multijdication  of  defenses 
among  them,  inasmuch  as  they  v>'ere  desired  for  the  present  emerg- 
ency, and  their  erection  somewhat  interfei'ed  with  their  fishing  and 
hunting  places,  and  they  who  garrisojied  them  too  frequently 
abused  their  privilege,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  all  minor 
posts  should  be  destroyed,  so  soon  as  the  war  ended. 

The  size  and  shape  of  Fort  Schuyler  I  liave  yet  to  learn,  as  well 
as  the  special  character  of  its  construction.  As  Foi't  Stanwix  at 
Home  was  erected  the  year  previous,  and  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  most  true  and 
approved  scientific  princi})les  of  militar}'  engineering,  it  is  not 
probal>le  that  tlie  Fort  on  whose  site  we  are  now  met  was  either 
as  costly  or  extensive.  Rather,  since  the  comjtletion  of  Fort 
Stanwix  gave  abundant  accommodations  foi-  a  large  garrison,  and 
afforded  conqdete  shelter  for  supjdies  and  fugitives,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  it  was  a  simple  block  house,  with  openings  for  can- 
non aiid  musket,  and  ].alisaded  so  as  to  furnish  jiroper  jn'otection 
to  all  needing  it  foi-  safety  or  aggressive  warfare.  I  thus  spl^ak, 
for  such  was  the  character  of  the  J'orts  to  tiie  east  which  occupied 
similar  subordinate  positions.  Li  Barber's  collection  of  New  York, 
Ave  are  told  that  the tirst  building  erected  within  the  limits  of 
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Utica  was  a  mud  fort,  uiiring  tlio  old  I^^rcncli  war.  It  was  situated 
Letweeii  Main  street  and  tlie  bank  of  llie  river  a  little  eastward  of 
Second  street.''  When  Fort  ^Schuyler  had  aceoniplished  its  mis- 
sion, or  the  v.ar  over,  the  aiithoi'ities  hei)t  ihe  ]»romisc  made  to  the 
allies,  and  with  other  constructioris  of  like  charaeler,  it  was  given 
over  to  decay. 

Following  the  custom  of  tlie  day  t'ie  Fort  was  named  for  an. 
ollicei",  '.\t  this  very  period  in  the  active  service  of  his  country, 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  iSTew  Jersey.  Already  It  ad  the  noble 
deeds  of  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  lKH':,'me  household  words;  but 
as  the  dash,  braver}'-,  heroism  and  philantliropy  of  his  namesake 
were  daily  coming  more  and  more  into  view,  and  were  command- 
ing the  astonislimeut  and  admiratiop.  of  his  count »-ynien,  it  received 
his  name,  simply  as  a  feeble  ackno-\vledgmeut  of  the  services  he 
ha.d  already  rendered  the  government,  as  well  as  a  reminder  for 
further  faithfulness,  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

That  the  Port  was  called  for  the  Jersey  and  not  for  tlie  Albanian 
Schuyler,  we  need  but  recall  the  custora  that  prevailed  at  this  day 
in  naming  every  stockade  or  defense  for  an  ollicer  tlien  in  active 
service.  Fnhapjuly  when  its  foundations  were  laid  ]\^ter  Schuyler, 
of  Albany,  had  been  in  his  grave  tvv'enty-five  years,  while  his  name- 
sake of  Xew  Jersey  was  in  command  of  the  Jei-sey  Blues  then 
garrisoning  Oswego.  Nor  among  all  the  ottlcers  in  the  army  was 
there  one  more  po])ular,  self-sacrificing,  or  the  recipient  of  iiigher 
honors.  Wh.en  others  ^vere  timid  and  doubtful,  he  was  bold  ;  when 
they  parleyed  and  delayed,  he  was  nervous'and  anxious  for  action; 
wheji  the  State  vras  unable  to  pay  its  troops,  he  advanced  moneys 
for  the  same  from  his  private  resources;  and  more  espcciall}',  when 
the  o-eneral  rrovenunent  could  not  and  did  not  ransom  her  soldiers 
from  captivity,  Peter  Seliuyler,  of  New  Jersey,  became  their 
deliverer  by  personally  j.urchasing  their  redemption,  and  with  no 
hope  of  return.  Indeed  his  bravery,  patriotism  and  philanthro))y 
endeiired  liim  to  tiie  whole  country.  It  is  likewise  the  testimony 
and  trjidition  of  his  descendants  still  bving  in  New  Jersey,  that  it 
was  their  ancestor  for  whom  this  Fort  was  called  ;  and  at  this  very 
hour  their  choicest  heiriO'..;ii  consists  of  the  sword  once  worn  by 
their  noble  sire  during  l.is  campaigns  in  our  valley,  wlien  the  old 
block-]iGU<e  first  came  into  being.  While  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  had  frequently  given  his  services  to  jiis  country,  and 
enjoyed  a  most  envia.ble  reputation  among  the  Indians,  he  was, 
ho V, ever,  more  a  man  of  peace;  in  fact,  he  was  oiTered  the 
Jionor  of  kniui:thood  for  his  civic  services.    Peter  Schuyler,  of 
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New  Jersey,  was  u  man  of  war,  and  for  his  military  dash  and 
sagacity  received  tlie  commendation  of  the  Engli-<h  ])arr!a!ncnt, 
tiirouLili  William  Pitt ;  ^V!iile  the  colonies  manifested  iheii*  ^(i-atitudo 
for  his  great  plnlanthropy  by  frequently  rcr.dcring  him  nnwontecl 
honors. 

As  in  stu'lying  the  early  history  of  tliis  section  of  our  State,  we 
frequently  meet  with  tlie  natjies  Fort  Schuyler  and  Old  Fort 
Scliuyku',  may  I  observe  in  passing,  th;it  during  the  ] Revolutionary 
war  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  tl^e  name  of  Schuyler  to  the 
Fort  erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  Fort  Stanwix,  at  Home;  while 
the  Fort  which  we  this  day  would  commemorate  was  alluded  to 
as  Old  Fort  Schuyler.  But  as  tliese  two  Forts  derived  their  names 
from  two  different  indivduals  of  the  same  distinguished  family,  so 
did  they  occupy  different  cites.  To  repeai,  our  Fort  Schuyler 
derived  its  name  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Xevs'  Jersey,  and 
of  Indian  renown  ;  ^vhile  t];e  Fort  which  sup])lanted  Fort  Stanwix 
was  called  after  General  Pliilip  Schuyler,  of  Xew  York,  and  of 
Re  vol  u  ti  o}  1  ary  m  e  m  ory . 

Here  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Scliuyler  family  will  not  be  out 
of  place. 

The  family  of  Schuykn-  has  always  played  a  most,  important 
part  in  the  history  of  our  coninionv>'ealth.  The  first  v.dio  appears 
on  the  Ivistorlcal  page  ^vas  Philip  Pi-tersen  Schuyler,  a  pure 
Ilollander,  who  came  to  these  westerii  shores  in  1G50.  His  an- 
cestral acres  lay  about  the  famous  old  city  of  Dordrecht.  After 
an  honored  career,  he  died  on  tlie  9th  of  May,  1GS3,  O.  S.  and  vras 
buried  in  the  old  Dutcli  church  at  Albany,  His  fourtli  child  bore 
liis  father's  name,  nor  was  he  any  the  less  distinguisl;e<l.  He  was 
born  at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  after  its  incorporatio]i  became  its 
first  mayor,  occupying  ihh  position  from  IGSG  to  IGO  t.  In  1GS8  he 
received  the  commission  of  major  of  tlie  militia,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  was  given  command  of  the  Fort  in  his  native  eity.  He 
was  also  made  a  member  and,  at  a  later  period,  l)ecame  the  president 
of  his  nuijesty's  council  for  the  province  of  Xew  York;  and  for  a 
while  acting  governor  of  the  colony.  Ho  was  chief  connuissioner 
for  Indian  ^ailairs,  and  held  that  arduous  and  respou>ible  posi- 
tion many  years.  To  impress  tlie  govcuannent  of  Queen  Anne 
with  the  character  of  its  allies,  in  ITIO  he  visited  England,  taking 
with  iiim  several  Iroquois  cliiefs  with  whose  constituency  he  was 
on  terms  of  iuti.,iacy.  As  a  token  of  her  respect  for  tlie  services 
he  had  rendered  the  g  overnment.  Queen  Aune  presented  hnn  on  his 
return  with  a  silver  vase.  This  was  the  Sclmyler  whom  the 
Indians  loved  to  call  ''Brother  Queder.'^    He  died  in  1724. 
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Tho  iiiutli  cliild  uf  Philij)  ]-ioleisoii  Scliuylcr  was  John,  wliose 
soil  Jolm  was  the  honored  father  oi"  General  J'Jiilip  Schuyler,  the 
trusted  and  tried  fi'ien<l  of  America,  and  who  f<^ui;]it  i^o  bravely 
for  lier  inde])cndence.  He  was  ba])ti/ed,  as  was  his  friend 
J^enjamin  Franklin,  on  the  day  of  Ids  birtl). 

The  sixtli  eliild  of  Pliilip  Pietersen  M'as  Arent  Schuyler,  w  ho  was 
born  in  IIk-  city  of  Albany  in  10112.  He  was  giveii  the  n;inie  of 
Lis  maternal  c;-i'andfatl]er.  lie  married  Jenneke  Teller,  November 
2Gth,  1 084,  and  commenced  house-keeping  on  North  Peatd  street, 
Albany,  as  the  I'ecords  read,  "in  the  house  wliere  the  eagle  hangs 
out."  The  notarial  pa]»ers  inform  us  that  as  his  name  Arent 
meant  eagle,  he  hung  out  in  a  cage  a  live  eagle,  to  mark  his 
residence,  instead  of  a  door  plate.  A])out  the  year  1093,  he 
removctl  to  Xew  York  city.  In  an  Indian  deed  dated  July  loth, 
1600,  he  is  styled,  "  :\Ierchant  of  the  city  of  Xew  York." 
Having  jmrcliased,  however,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  New 
Jersey,  near  Pom))ton,  he  removed  thei'c  jterhaj.s  i!i  1706,  and  ever 
afterwards  regarded  tliis  State  as  his  home.  In  April,  1710,  lie 
purchased  an  additional  farm  on  Xew  Barbadoes  Xcck,  the  ju-eseiit 
site  of  Ik'llevillc,  to  which  he  removed  the  same  year. 

As  an  illusti-ation  of  the  sur]M'ises  that  await  the  more  bold  and 
adventurous,  let  me  relate  an  incident  whicli,  as  we  shall  see,  gave 
liim  no  mean  weaUl),  as  well  as  social  intluenco,  in  his  adopted 
State.  A'i  one  of  bis  negroes  was  plowing,  he  ha])pened  to  tui'u 
up  a  greenish  heavy  stone,  which  ho  took  to  his  master,  who,  dis- 
covering that  it  contained  copper,  sent  it  to  England  for  analysis. 
It  was  found  to  possess  eighty  per  cent  of  this  valued  metal. 
Desiring  to  reward  the  faithful  and  thoughtful  slave,  Schuyler 
asked  him  to  name  three  things  that  lie  desired  most,  assuring  him 
that  his  wishes  wouhl  be  gravely  considered.  The  slave  answered 
first,  that  he  might  remain  with  his  master  as  long  as  he  lived; 
second,  that  he  might  have  all  the  tobacco  he  could  smoke ;  and 
third,  tliat  he  might  have  a  dressing-gown  like  his  master's,  with 
bio-  b]-ass  l>uttons.  Schuyler  su^o-ested  he  should  ask  for  some- 
thino- inore.  After  a  moment's  thought,  the  negro  rejdied  ''that 
lie  might  have  a  little  inore  tobacco."  Hom'  true  that  were  the 
loftiest  ambition  of  some  fully  gratified,  it  would  end  in  >moke  ! 

The  family  of  A)-ent  Schuyler  consisted  of  his  sons  Philip, 
Casperus,  John,  Peter,  Adoniah,  and  his  daughters  Eve  and 
Cornelia.  His  third  son  ^^'iIliam  died  in  infancy.  Peter,  his  fifth 
son,  the  noble  man  whom  we  this  day  would  honor,  was  born  on 
his  fathers  farm  in  1710;  whether  the  one  at  I'ompton  or  P>elle- 
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ville  it  is  (lilViciilt  to  say.  Of  liis  early  days  little  is  known  l)Cyoiicl 
liis  recoivino-  a  liberal  etlucatioii,  and  such  as  (jualilied  liini  for 
fiitiii'e  usefulness. 

His  father  dyiiio-  in  ]  ^so,  and  leavinp^  him  by  his  will  sonic 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  tlie  Kaliway  river,  on 
tlie  site  of  the  ])resent  city  of  Elizabeth,  led  hiui  to  mahe  New 
Jersey  his  home,  lie  married  IMary,  daughter  of  John  Walter, 
of  Xew  York,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  and  oreat  wealtli, 
who  lived  at  this  period  in  Hanover  square  in  the  same  city.  It 
aj)|iears  he  liad  but  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Catliariiie;  to 
whom,  as  his  will  reads,  he  bequeaths  all  the  residue  of  his  estate, 
and  her  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever. 

But  rather  than  occupy  ourselves  witli  the  biography, of  Colonel 
Schuyler,  since  he  was  quite  a  prominent  figure  in  the  struggle  in 
which  the  C(>lonists  were  now  engaged,  let  lue,  though  necessarily 
very  imperfectly,  review  the  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time, 
and  as  we  unfold  it,  iriark  tlie  man. 

From  the  hour  in  which  tlie  Frencli  had  obtriined  a  foot  hold  on 
Amei-ican  soil,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  its  general 
character,  tliey  co\  eted  to  make  it  a  dependency  of  the  French 
crown.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purj)ose,  every  known 
expedient  was  resorted  to  from  actual  purchase,  to  forcildc 
expulsion.  To  add  eihciency  to  tlieir  design,  a  chain  of  Forts  was 
begun  to  extend  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  the  3Iississi])pi ; 
while  later  they  were  ]>lanted  westward  as  far  as  the  i)resent  city 
of  Detroit;  thus  literally  to  hem  in  the  colonists,  and  vrhen  the 
proper  hour  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  The 
formal  declaration  of  war,  by  the  powers  in  Europe  in  1744,  added 
to  the  growing  liatred  of  the  contending  ])arties;  and  laid  open 
our  frontier  State  wider  to  all  the  horrors  with  which  they  had 
become  already  too  familiar.  Indeed,  the  atrocities  of  the  French 
rapidly  assumed  such  pro])ortions,  that  the  province  became  most, 
clearly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  their  only  permanent 
safety  lay  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  in  making  it  a  tribute 
to  the  English  realm.  With  this  in  view,  Governor  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  proposed  at  once  the  capturing  of  Louisburg,  and 
pai'ticularly  it,  since  all  conceded  this  settlement  to  be  the  key  to 
the  French  occuiKition.  At  the  same  time  aid  was  disj)atched  to 
Oswego,  tlie  many  frontier  Forts  were  strengthened,  and  measures 
entered  upon  to  engage  the  Iroquois  in  the  war  now  upon  the 
nation.  While  the  colonists  were  thus  paying  their  attention  to 
the  invaders  at  Cape  Breton,  all  the  country,  especially  tliat 
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2)ortion  alonii:  our  northern  frontier,  was  ki-jit  in  |)cri)etual  di^lu^L- 
ancc,  by  the  actions  of  the  I'rencli  an(]  their  tawny  allie?. 

But  to  attempt  any  history  of  the  atrocities  of  tlie  French  at 
this  time,  aiong  the  fj-onti:'rs  of  our  State,  would  be  merely  a 
recaj/itulation  of  the  massacre  at  Scbc.K.ctady  in  1G90,  an<l  the 
still  later  barbarities  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valleys.  As  tliey 
w^ere  of  an  uncaHv  d  for  cliaracter  tliey  awoke  a  si)irit  of  deterii'iiied 
resistance  among  the  colonies,  and  spurred  them  to  vigilance  and 
action.  Among  other  results  they  drew  Colonel  Peter  Scluiyler 
from  his  Jersey  acres,  and  led  him  to  oiler  his  services  to  the 
country.  This  was  in  1V4G.  Tlie  records  of  the  acts  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  for  this  year  contain  the  following :  "  I*^or  colonel 
of  the  forces  raised  in  this  province  for  tiie  intended  expedition, 
it  is  unanimously  recommended  his  honoi',  Peter  Schyuler,  J^sq., 
a  gentleman  well  lcnov\"n  to  sevei-al  members  of  this  board,  of  good 
estate  and  re])ntation,  and  very  proper  to  be  commissionated  for 
the  purj)ose."  Having  acceiited  this  high  and  res])onsible 
position,  our  hero  was  imnjcdiatcly  ordered  to  proceed  to  Oswego, 
to  garrison  th.e  Fort,  and  make  ready  for  any  service  to  v^diicli  he 
might  be  summoned.  Surrounding  himself  Avith  tlic  troojis  he 
had  been  able  to  enlist,  on  the  third  of  Sejjtember  he  emb.-svked  at 
Amboy,  en  ronte  for  Oswego,  via  the  Hudson  river  and  Albany 
As  the  go\  ernment,  however,  had  failed  to  furnish  the  necessary 
additional  force,  that  was  to  come  from  Fiigland,  Schuyler,  after 
a  delay  of  five  months  in  xVlbany,  was  recalled.  Thougli  deeply 
chagrined  at  the  failure  of  tlie  home  government  to  redeem  its 
promise,  and  the  inelhciency  also  of  those  who  had  the  care  of 
colonial  atlhirs,  this  experience,  however,  simply  brought  out 
some  of  his  more  prominent  characteristics,  and  led  the 
authorities  to  see  with  whom  they  were  dealing.  During  his 
detention  at  Albany,  he  informed  the  New  Jersey  governor  that 
his  men  Avere  in  want  of  a  surgeon,  medicine,  shirts,  flints,  colors, 
bread  and  ))eas.  Jjesides  this,  unless  tliey  soon  received  their  pay, 
they  had  threatened  to  leave ;  taking  with  them  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  Governor  Hamilton's  reply  to  their  connnuuica- 
tion,  he  conrplimented  Colonel  Schuyler  for  the  zeal  he  had  slmwn 
in  his  majestv's  service;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  liim  assurance 
that  that  \  erv  day  he  had  oi  dered  for  each  one  of  his  soh.liers  a 
pair  of  shoes  and  two  speckled  shirts.  But  as  the  troops  felt  that 
this  promise  of  the  authorities  would  be  similar  to  others  with 
which  they  had  become  acciuainted,  Colonel  Sehuyler,  fearing  they 
might    desert,  advanced    from    his    own    private  means  several 
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thousand  pounds,  enoug])  to  moot  their  wants,  and  to  silcMicc  all 
tl)eir  raurmurs.  The  moro  important  needs  of  Ids  men  havinjr 
thus  been  met,  Colonel  Schuyler  wns  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Saratoga  and  await  the  commands  that  there  wouKl  he  sent  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  experiences  that  had  overtaken  him 
while  at  Albany  were  here  repeated ;  and  they  were  met  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  mean  time,  articles  of  ])eace  \vere  signed  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  which  bringing  an  end  to  the  war,  left  Colonel 
Schuyler  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  New  Jersey;  where,  after 
-a  few  weeks'  delay  he  found  himself  engaged  once  more  in  his 
formei*  labors. 

Though  tha  war  had  been  officially  declaied  to  be  at  an  end,  so 
far,  however,  as  America  v/as  concerned,  after  all  nothing  really 
had  been  gained.  On  the  contrar}',  the  country  had  o-reatly 
sufle.recl,  and  so  had  humanity.  The  boundaries  between  British 
and  French  possessions  were  yet  unsettled  ;  nor  had  either  con- 
testant acknowledged  the  right  of  the  other  to  portions  of  Maine; 
but  mora  particularly  to  the  basin  of  the  Ohio.  With  such 
important  questions  nnacl justed,  the  opportunities  for  renewing 
old  hostilities  were  exccediiigly  frequent ;  so  mucli  so  that  even 
an  unprejudiced  mind  easily  discovered  tiiem.  Tiie  following 
added  very  much  to  the  accumulating  complications.  Tiio 
English  government,  (under  the  treaty  of  Lancaster  of  IV-U)  had 
permitted  Yirgiiiia  to  assume  the  righlv  of  territory  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi.  In  liarmony  with  this  treaty,  a  lai'ge  grant  of 
land  situated  on  the  Oliio  river  was  given  to  several  individuals 
of  wealth  and  influence,  residing  in  England  and  in  Virginia. 
The  grantees  on  taking  possession  of  tijeir  properly  naiurally 
adopted  measures  for  their  government  aiul  protection.  Tlic 
govcj  iiment  in  Canada  liaving  learned  of  these  proceedings,  and 
rcganling  them  as  an  iiitrusion  upon  French  i-ights,  informed  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of  the  encroachments 
thus  made;  and  warned  them  that  in  case  they  did  net  desist, 
6uch  ste])s  would  be  taken  as  the  invasion  of  a  domain  demanded. 
His  threats  receiving  no  attention,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose, 
the  Fjench  governoi'  ordered  his  troops  to  the  tovrn  of  Ficqua,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Miami,  to  demand  its  surrender  with  the  English 
traders  therein  and  their  clrects.  TJie  Indiaiis  in  chai-ge,  declaring 
that  the  English  were  their  guests,  refused ;  whereupon  the 
French  assaulted  the  town  and  destroyed  the  Fort;  and  to  shovv', 
it  may  be,  the  detcrmir.ation  with  which  they  proposed  to  carry 
out  their  measures,  the  king  of  the  Piankeshaws  was  sacriHced 
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aiul  eiiten.  Tiius,  in  Oliio  bi'L^an  anew  that  llauR'  wlmso  1>ui'kh1 
tires  were  once  more  to  illiiininate  not  siiii])ly  the  western  froiiiijrs, 
but  the  homes  and  tlie  hearths  of  all  the  eolonies. 

Dinwidtlie,  the  lieutenant  Governor  of  VirL;inl:i,  regardini^  eon- 
duct  so  unprovoked  as  tantam;)unt  to  an  invasion,  in  1 7.");>, 
dispatched  ^fajor  George  Washington  \vith  a  letter  to  tlie  euni- 
mander  of  the  I'^rench  forces  in  the  Ohio,  demanding  that  Ije  with- 
draw from  the  territory  of  his  majesty,  and  make  due  explanation 
for  an  act  so  dastardly  and  crn el.  De  St.  Pierre  then  the  commander 
of  the  Oliio,  who  received  this  letter,  replied  that  he  had  ;icted 
from  instructions  given  him  l>y  tlie  governor  general  of  Canada  ; 
still  he  would  forward  to  him  the  communication,  ^^'hlle  tlie 
correspondence  was  progi'essing,  the  French  increased  the 
difficulties  by  lilting  out  an  expedition  under  Dmpiesne  to  occupy 
the  Ohio  valley;  learning  wliich  the  Indians  determined  to  re^iift. 
Two  fleet  runners  })assed  down  this  very  valley  to  the  hon^'  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  with  belts,  soliciting  his  assistance.  At  the 
same  time  an  Indian  envoy  met  the  French  at  Xiagara,  and 
Avarned  them  back.  Xothing  daunted,  however,  they  pushed  on., 
till  they  came  to  the  barbor  of  Erie,  where  they  were  again 
entreated  to  return.  As  the  sj.teecli  of  Tamacharisson,  the  leilf 
king,  brought  a  rej)ly  from  the  French  commander  that  proved  a 
liurricane  to  the  flames  already,  smoldering,  ))erndt  me  to  re])ro- 
duce  the  two  in  their  entirety.  ''Father,''  said  the  Indian,  "you 
are  disturbers  in  this  land,  by  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us  and 
by  force.  Tliis  is  our  land,  and  uot  yours.  -  Father,  both  you  and 
the  English  are  white;  we  live  in  a  country  between.  Therefore 
the  land  belongs  to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  you;  but  the 
Great  Being  above  allowed  it  to  be  a  dwelling  place  for  u>;  so, 
father,  I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  have  dorie  our  brothers, 
the  English.'' 

"Child,"  replied  the  French  oilicer,  "you  talk  foolishly;  you 
say  the  land  belongs  to  you;  but  not  so  much  of  it  as  the  black 
of  your  nails  is  yours.  It  is  my  land;  and  T  will  have  it,  lei  who 
will  stand  up  against  it."  ^Miat  arrogance!  What  assumption! 
Wiio  can  wonder  that  such  words  should  quicken,  inflame  and 
curdle  even  Indian  blood. 

The  mission  of  Washington  ])roving  a^  fruitless  as  tlie  entreaties 
of  the  Indians,  on  his  return  to  Virginia  preparations  were 
immediatelv  made  to  assert  the  right  of  the  colonists.  As  soon  as 
possible  a  reii-iment  was  raised,  an«l  under  the  command  of 
Washinoton    luoved   for    the  Ohio;    but    nu-eting    with  defeat 
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iiotliino-  was  acc'oin]ilishc<I.  Already  hnd  the  Freneli  advanced  as 
far  eastward  as  llie  })resent  site  of  I^ittslmrg ;  and  iiided  l)y  a 
strong  foi'ce  under  Do  Cuntreeceui-  })ossessed  themselves  of  the 
Fort  the  Virginians  had  here  erected.  .  It  was  at  tliis  time  tl)at  the 
colonists  were  exhorted  to  confederacy.  Accordingly,  on  tlie 
19th  of  -Tune,  I  "54,  a  conference  of  commissioners  from  evei'y 
State  north  of  th-^'  Potomac  met  in  Alhany,  to  con^idei-  a  )>lan 
Avhicli  their  own  needs  and  the  exigency  of  the  hour  demanded. 
It  was  the  opiiiion  of  every  meniuer  of  the  council,  tiiat  a  union  of 
all  the  colonies  was  ah.-olutely  ie(|uired.  From  tiii<  liour  the 
French  discovered  the  Knglisli  were  in  earnest  ;  nor  were  they 
deceived.  The  States  having  l)ecome  c.')ntederatcd  felt  their 
duties  and  res])onsil)ilitics.  Concerted  measui-es  were  therefore 
prepared,  not  merely  to  check  the  advance  of  the  French.,  hut  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  ?,iassachusetts,  Xew  Yoik,  >«'ew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  ami  Virginia  immediately  voted  supplies  for 
tlic  campaign,  and  many  of  their  valiant  sons  were  soon  on  the 
march.  Tiie  resolves  of  the  colonists  q\n^  ]")araiyzed  the 
home  government.  While,  however,  it  M'as  }|<'sitat ing,  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  early  in  sent  over  Genei'al  Jn'adihjck  with  a 

detachment  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  to  be  used  by  the  colonics  as 
Avere  their  needs.  One  of  the  lirst  measures  adopted  by  ]>raddock 
after  his  ariival  was  calling  togetlier  the  several  governors,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  learning  the  true  condition  of  aftairs,  and  to 
agree  on  some  }»lan  for  united  action.  This  council  convened  at 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  April  14,  1755,  at  whicli  the  following 
four  expeditions  were  agreed  upon:  The  lirst  was  to  be  directed 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  to  be  commanded  by  Ib'addock  iii  jierson  ; 
the  second,  to  capture  Forts  Front enac  and  Niagara,  under 
General  Shirley;  the  tidrd,  to  seize  Crown  Point,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gerieral  William  Johnson;  wliile  the  last,  un<ler 
Lawrence,  tlie  lieutenant  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  to  reduce 
this  provuice,  according  to  the  English  interpretation  of  its 
boundaries. 

It  was  l^o\s'  that  the  martial  and  jKitriotic  spirit  of  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler  became  again  aroused,  and  that  he  ])uts  his  sword  and 
life  at  the  control  of  his  country.  Since  his  former  camj.aigi^s  liad 
made  him  quite  familinr  with  frontier  life,  he  was  at  once 
ordered  to  occupy  with  his  i-eginn-nt  Fort  O.wego,  which 
lie  did,  reaching  "it  July  20,  1  755.  As  Praddock,  however, 
had  just  ex])eHenced  an  inglorious  defeat,  which  exiM;sed 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  inroads  of  the  French  hirelings, 
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■in  December  of  tlio  snuic  year,  lie  was  instructed  to  abaiulon 
Oswego,  return  home  and  prepare  for  such  continirencics,  to  wlm^h 
it  was  thought  tlie  recent  reverses  must  lead.  During  the  winter, 
he  occupied  a  block-house  on  the  banks  of  llic  Delaware.  In  the 
springy  on  his  return  to  tlie  north,  lie  was  ordered  back  to  Oswego, 
which,  after  many  delays,  he  reached  July  1,  ]7<5G.  On  hh 
arrival,  lea3-ning  that  jMontcalm  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of 
the  province,  and  that  he  proposed  to  begin  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Fort  at  Oswego.  Colonel  Schuyler  prepared  himself  for  the 
threatened  conflict.  Meanwhile,  the  provincials,  learning  through 
Indian  spies  of  the  proposed  attack,  instructed  General  Webb  to 
march  with  the  force  at  his  command  to  Schuyler's  rcliLf.  lie 
failed  to  arrive  in  time.  The  Foil  was.  attacked  with  great 
earnestness  and  vigor.  When  the  struggle  began,  Colonel  Schuyler 
was  posted  with  his  men  some  six  hundred  yards  to  the  westward 
of  the  Fort,  in  a  small,  unfinished  redoubt,  used  for  keeping 
cattle;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  was  busy  in  cutting 
down  the  bushes  near  the  Fort  ^iffl  making  fascines.  The  next 
morning,  Colonel  Mercer,  the  lonimander  of  the  garrison,  was 
killed.  On  learning  his  death,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Littlehales  sent 
for  Colonel  Schuyler,  and,  after  a  council  of  war,  ordei's  were 
issued  to  cease  firing  and  prepare  for  capitulation.  Colonel 
Schuyler  opj)osod  the  surrender;  but  being  over-ruled  was  obliged 
to  yield.  It  would  be  dillicult  to  lind  in  all  history  a  more 
ignominous  submission,  though  it  stijndated  tliat  the  enlire 
garrison  should  march  out  with  the  full  honors  of  war.  On 
razing  the  Fort,  Montcalm  inmiedintely  returned  to  Canada, 
carrying  amor.g  other  prisoners,  the  brave,  uncomi)roniiNing 
Colonel  Schuyler,  the  hero  of  this  happy  hour. 

Though  in  captivity  and  in  the  hands  of  his  cncmie<,  if  caring 
for  one's  command  and  mitigating  the  h:ird  tiials  of  iiis  fellow- 
countrymen,  situated  as  was  he,  in  pi-oviding  for  their  wants,  and 
in  aiding  the  poor  Indians  who,  through  this  and  other  disasters  to 
provincial  arms,  had  fallen  into  French  hands,  be  any  indication 
of  loyrilty — or  true  manhood,  even  in  Caiiada,  Colonel  Seliuyler 
was  none  the  less  active  in  the  interests  of  his  country  than  when 
in  the  field.  His  military  abilities,  social  position  and  magna- 
nimity of  Gj)irit  were  soon  discovered  by  the  French,  and  duly 
acknowledged.  Liberties  were  accoi'ded  to  him  that  others  had 
never  enjoyed,  which  he  embraced  ;  nor  did  he  ever  abuse  them. 
-As  he  loved  his  counti-y  and  its  flag,  co  did  he  love  her  sons  and 
her  wards. 
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Away  from  the  noise  of  war  and  in  rot iienient,  lie  speiit  his 
time  not  in  planning  now  campaigns,  nor  in  devising  moans  for 
escape;  Init  in  visiting,  comforting  and  caring  for  (he  uidiaj)))/ 
prison  sohliers  about  him,  English,  American  and  Indian,  who, 
througli  t]]e  chances  of  war,  had  become  captives.  J-^itliors  and  sons^ 
wlio  coidd  illy  be  spai'od  from  tlieir  hoines, he  gladly  and  |>romi)tly 
ransomed  from  liis  ])i-ivate  purse;  while  for  the  sick  lie  procured 
unusual  attention,  knowing  no  nationality  in  his  mini^trio<  of 
fcympathy  and  love.  In  fact,  during  his  stay  in  Cana.da,  he  was 
allowed  by  the  authorities  to  have  a  house  by  himself,  whose  doors 
were  ever  wide  open  for  his  countrymen,  all  of  Avhom  were  free  to 
visit  him;  nor  were  any  wlio  souglit  his  kindly  counsel  or  henohic" 
tions  sent  empty  avray.  At  this  period  in  liis  liistory,  he  advanced 
more  than  twenty  thousand  livres  to  secure  tlie  release  of  Indians, 
personally  caring  for  them  until  they  wei-e  able  to  l)e  returne<l  to 
their  homes.  ]Maiiy  ]»rovincials  received  advances  in  money,  far 
beyond  their  ability  to  pay;  and  when  reproved  for  his  liberality, 
lie  informed  his  censors  that  his  silver  ccudd  not  be  bettor  l>e- 
stowed.  Xoblo  man  '  O  generous  heart  I  Vv  hen  will  others,  with 
far  greater  means,  ^jtoved  witli  similar  feelings  for  our  common 
liumanity,  and  leaiainhis  plain  lesson,  that  moneys  expended  in  the 
interests  of  those  wlio  put  tlieir  lives  at  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, is  spent  most  humanely,  most  wisely.  Let  tliose  in  our  city, 
wliom  fortune  lias  favored,  give  as  freely  of  their  accumulations 
or  inheritance  as  did  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  for  the  heroes  who 
liave  gone  forth  from  the  liomes  about  us,  and  this  very  hour,  not 
only  would  many  a  domestic  want  be  met,  but  in  some  one  of  our 
streets  ^ye  should  see  a  monument  coinmemorative  of  their  sacrifico 
and  heroism,  as  stately,  grand  and  beautiful  as  any  which  the  sun 
this  day  gilds,  or  which  tliis  m'ght  the  stars  silently  watch  and  so 
gladly  look  down  u|)On. 

In  the  autumn  of  1750,  Colonel  Schuyler  was  allowed  on  parole 
to  leave  ^iontreal  arul  visit  the  city  of  Xew  York,  bearing  a 
commission  from  the  governor  general  of  Canada  to  make  terms 
for  the  exchange  of  i)risoncrs.  He  arrived  in  Xew  York  in 
Xoveml;>er;  and  as  his  reputation  for  symi>athy,  kindness  and  great 
philantliroj)y — all  that  he  had  done  for  the  redemption  of  his 
captive  countrymen  had  preceded  him,  he  was  received  Mith  un- 
usual demonstrations  of  joy.  The  same  evening  the  city  was 
illuminated,  bonfires  v.'ere  kindled  on  the  common,  and  an  elegant 
entertainment  awaited  him  at  the  King's  Arm  Tavern,  where  the 
public  generally  testified  their  great  gratification  at  his  return. 
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The  next  day  lie  set  out  for  liome.  His  lu-iglibors  nncl  friends 
welcomed  liis  arrival  with  eheers  and  the  booininc:  of  eaniioii.  On 
Tisiting  i^ewark  the  following  day,  the  roar  of  cannon  again 
awaited  hini;  the  dwellings,  also,  of  the  ]>eo})le  were  ilhnninated, 
an  honor  ^^'hieh  they  felt  pre-eminently  due  him  for  his  humanity, 
as  well  as  for  his  self  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  liis  country's 
interests.  On  going  to  l^riiu-eton,  similar  marks  of  res])ect  and 
coiisidei'ation  Avere  bestowed.  As  he  enteix  d  that  now  classic  town, 
the  citizens  went  out  to  mvct  and  escort  him  to  his  stopping  place > 
and  as  he  approached,  a  young  lady  advancing,  thus  addressed 
him: 

Dear  to  each  muse,  and  to  my  country  dear, 
Welcome  once  more  to  breathe  tliy  native  air  ; 
Not  lialf  so  cheering  is  the  soh\r  ray 
To  the  harsh  region  of  a  winter's  day  ; 
Not  half  so  gratefid  fanning  breezes  rise 
When  the  hot  dog-star  burns  the  summer  skies; 
Cfesar's  shore  with  acclamation  rings, 
:  -  '        ■  And,  Avelcome  Scliuylcr,  every  she]>berd  sings; 
■!    '     •  See  for  thy  brows  the  hiurel  is  prepared, 

And  justly  deemed  a  patriot,  tliy  reward  ; 
E'en  future  ages  shall  enroll  thy  name 
In  sacred  annals  of  immortal  fame. 

Thus  was  it  whenever  he  journeyed.  The  entire  State  was 
moved  by  his  presence,  and  the  distinguished  in  every  walk  of  life 
strove  to  do  him  honor.  .As  many  of  her  private  sons  could  not 
forget  the  favors  which  they  had  received,  no  more  could  the  State 
withhold  paying  him,  on  all  proper  occasions,  the  honor  which  his 
services  had  so  often  and  nobly  won. 

But  the  days  of  his  parole  soon  passed  away.  In  obedience  to 
his  promise,  shoidd  no  exchange  he  made  in  liis  absence,  he  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  city  of  his  captivity.  AViliiam  Pitt,  and 
even  the  king  himself,  comjilimented  him  foi-  the  zeal  he  had 
manifested  in  the  service.  Still,  on  tlie  exp.iration  of  his  parole, 
neither  was  able  to  redeem  him.  Even  his  jailer,  the  ^Mai-ipiis  de 
Yaudreuil,  referred  to  him  as  "  the  l.)rave  old  Peter  Schuyler."  ].eav- 
ino",  therefure,  his  home  he  set  out  ior  .Montreal,  July  1,  1 7')^^, 
arriving  there  late  the  same  month.  Pefore  liis  departure  from 
Kew  Yoik,  General  Ahcrcrombie  invested  him  with  full  j-owers 
for  such  an  exchange  of  prisoners  as  the  interests  of  th.e  country 
demanded.  To  what  extent  he  M'as  able  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  his  senior  othcer  is  not  kiu)wn;  hut  it  is  known  tliat 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  ^[ontreal  he  was  exchanged  for 


Noynn,  tbe  coniinandant  :it  Fort  iM-ontenac.  One-  more  tlicii  at 
liberty,  ho  rotuinea  liomo,  liaviiig  hocii  absent  nearly  si.v  iiiontbs. 
J>iit  lie  did  not  journey  thitiierward  aUaie;  on  tlie  contrary,  he 
!^^athered  u])  sncb  English  jirisoners  a.s  he  had  been  able  to  exchano-Oj 
and  many  also  whoin  he  had  purchased  from  their  captors  witli 
])is  })rivate  fund<,  paying  for  tlie  same  a  very  high  piice.  Indeed, 
il  is  said  on  liis  arriving  at  Fort  Edward,  he  had  in  his  compauy 
1)0  less  tlian  eighty-eight  men,  women  aud  children;  among  whom 
■was  ^frs.  Howe  of  New  England,  afterwards  the  heroine  of  a 
romance  styled,  ''ThQ  Fair  Captive/'  .Air.  George  AV".  Schuyler  of 
Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  in  furnishing  me  with  tliis  interesting  incident  adds: 
^' while  a  ])risoner  ^frs.  Howe  was  sought  but  not  won,  by  two 
Canadians,  father  and  son.  Her  situation  was  embarrassing,  but 
Colonel  Schuyler  came  to  her  relief.  He  secured  her  from  her 
suitors  ])y  buying  lier  of  lier  owner."  Unhapj)ily  during  Colonel 
Schuyler's  ca]>tivity  the  war  lost  none  of  its  virulence,  nor  had  the 
nations  come  to  any  better  understanding  of  their  rights,  than  if 
a  sword  had  not  ]>een  drawn.  True,  several  attempts  had  been 
made  at  invasion,  and  numei"ous  ])lans  had  been  proposed  for  at- 
tacking the  French  and  dispossessing  them  of  their  lands;  but 
owing  to  serious  disagreements  among  British  and  American  or 
provincial  officers  concerning  rank,  and  the  breaking  out  of  small-])ox 
in  the  army,  nothing  permanent  had  been  accomplished.  The  recent 
advent,  however,  of  William  Pitt  to  the  premiership  of  England 
gave  the  colonists  new  hope,  aTul  inspired  them  with  new  i)urposes. 
On  his  accession,  three  expeditions  were  immediately  ])i-oposed, 
one  against  Louisburg,  the  second  against  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga,  while  the  third  was  directed  against  Fort  l)a(]uesne; 
resulting  in  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  the  occupation  of  Fort 
])uquesne,  but  defeat  at  Crown  l*oint  an^l  Ticonderoga.  Though 
the  events  of  the  year  did  not  ecpial  the  expectations  which  had 
l)een  entertained,  from  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  the  change  in  the 
English  ministiy  had  })ut  into  the  heart  of  the  colonists,  the 
advantages  gained  were  marked  and  decisive.  The  accpiisition  of 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton  oj)ened  the  way  to  Quebec  and  uj)  the 
St.  Lawrence;  and  the  success  in  the  west  enabled  a  stronger  force 
to  be  brought  against  Canada.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
attempt  by  an  overwhelming  force  once  more  the  subjugation  of 
Canada;  and  thus  close  a  war  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both  nations.  Xov.'  it  is  that  the  brave  Colonel 
Schuyler  is  called  again  to  tlie  front  with  his  Jersey  ]31ues,  and 
v>dth  the  combined  forces  of  the  provinces  advances  northward. 
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In  this  expedition,  ]io  shows  tlie  snine  c:ire  foi-  liis  soldiers,  and 
exhi])its  the  same  (levotion  to  liis  comitry's  welfare  ns  in  his 
former  eampaiiius.  ]>ut  withoiU  followinL-:  the  army  as  it  moved 
for  the  Canadian  lines,  it  need  only  h-  said  that,  ihis  la-t  invasion 
resulted  in  tlio  eolonists,  undi-r  Lord  Andirrst,  lindinix  their  way 
to  :\rontreal;  in  ])e  Vandreuil  surrendering-  all  (\anad:)  ; .  and  in 
our  her(>.  Colonel  Peter  Selmyler,  enlerino-  \  irtoriuusly  the  city, 
and  seeinu-  the  liag  of  St.  Geoi-ge  float  in  o-lorious  triumph  on  the 
very  gates  wldeh  hut  a  short  time  before  had  kept  him  in 
captivity.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  peaee  soon  followed,  though 
tlie  treaty  for  the  same  was  not  signed  till  Xovember,  17G2.  On 
the  ca[)itulation  of  Canada,  Colonel  Sehuylor  immediately  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  where  after  a  brief  rest, 
he  died,  ^March  7,  1762,  in  the  lifty-second  year  of  his  age; 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  loyalty,  bravery,  benevolence 
and  chivalrous  honor,  unexcelled  by  any  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  conflict  now  triumphantly  closed. 

Id  person,  Colonel  Schuyler  was  tall  and  hardy,  rather  rough  it 
may  be  at  first  view,  yet,  after  a  little  acqaintance  revealing  deep 
and  genuine  sincerity.  In  conversation,  he  was  above  all  artifice, 
or  the  traffic  of  forms;  yet  he  enjoyed  friendship  with  a  tiue 
relish,  and  in  all  the  relations,  what  he  seemed  to  be,  he  was.  A 
iieAYSpaper  of  the  day  concludes  its  reference  to  his  charactei-  in 
these  woi"ds:  "Wherefore,  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/' 

Such,  frievids  and  fellow-citizens,  is  a  i-apid  outline  of  the  man, 
m^d  of  his  relation  to  our  counti-y,  for  wdiom  this  old  Fort  was 
called;  nor  could  it  have  received  a  name  more  honorable,  or  one 
thdt  could  awaken  throughout  the  entire  countr\'  more  real, 
genuine  love  and  enthusiasm.  It  inay  have  been,  some;  ofhcer 
crave  it  this  name  because  Colonel  Schuvler  had  i-ansomed  him 
and  thus  returned  him  to  his  home.  ]>e  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  was  the  tribute  of  the  province  to  a  bold,  brave,  determined, 
kind  and  faithful  soldier  and  citizen.  I  greatly  rejoice  that  our 
loved  city  has  blended  with  its  origin  a  name  so  noble  and  so 
historic,  and  one  so  free  from  stain  and  reproach,  that  other 
generations,  as  well  as  our  own,  will  delight  to  respect  and  invest 
it  with  that  accumulating  glory  which  at  all  periods  is  so  fully  its 
<:1  ue. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  events  with  which  Coloiul 
Schuyler  was  associated  to  think  of  comnienting  u])on  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  exercises  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  There 
come  to  me  thoughts  upon  which  I  should  love  to  dwell,  and  that 
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never  can  ho  too  frcqnonlly  alliulod  to,  or  too  ])Iainly  expressed. 
j\Iy  friends,  we  but  too  feebly  estimate  tl)e  strugo-le  in  y/hich 
many  of  our  honored  sires  were  eno•a^ed,  the  price,  the  fearful 
price,  tliat  lias  l)een  ])aid  for  our  country's  liberties,  and  the  ii;reat 
coura(^e,  devotion  and  sacriiice  tliey  represent.  A  nation 
knows  nothino-  of  abiding  peace  till  ner\e,  nuiscle.  heart,  soul,  all 
we  hold  most  dear,  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  its  altars 
have  been  made  (.'rimson  with  blood.  Under  a  benignant  and 
overruling  providence,  tlie  ]ieace  and  prosperity  we  this  day  enjoy 
come  from  the  zeal,  faith,  coui-age,  consecration  and  suflering  of 
those  who  have  gone  before.  In  this  world,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
peaceful  acres  represent  the  price  of  blood.  AYould  to  God  that 
we  might  remember  this  truth,  not  for  vain  glory,  but  to  honor 
such  as  we  this  <1ay  recall,  to  thank,  to  reward,  to  perpetuate.  I 
trust  that  the  limc  has  forcs  er  ))assed  when  the  tread  of  marshalled 
men  shall  again  shake  this  continent,  and  this  beautiful  valley 
shall  again  resound  with  the  notes  of  war,  either  for  aggression  or 
defense.  Our  iidieritance  to-day  is  peace.  Being  thei-efoie  peace, 
our  only  ambition  should  be  to  keep  it,  guard  it  most  jealously 
and  sacredly;  to  be  known  and  remembered  for  the  midtitude  of 
our  virtue^,  and  for  the  noble  aspii'ations  of  sanclitied  and 
cultivated  genius.  And  the  more  so,  since  to  attain  tliis  no  city 
need  l>e  sacked,  no  fields  devasted,  nor  blo')d  shed,  not  even  a  tear 
fall.  Next  to  sutlering  and  dying  for  freedom,  is  the  nol)le  duty 
to  preserve  it.  The  old  Jewish  rabbi  was  right  when  he  said  tliat, 
y,'ere  the  sea  ink  and  the  lind  parchTuent,  the  former  could  not  be 
able  to  descril)e,  nor  the  latter  to  comprise  all  the  ])raise  of  liberty. 
Liberty  is  the  mother  of  every  virtue  and  the  best  nurse  of 
genius.  The  immortal  Inirke,  in  one  of  his  im[)assioned  sentences, 
asks,  what  is  libL'rty  willinut  wisdom  and  without  virtue?  We 
answer  it  is  vioLhing.  It  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder,  a  charter 
without  a  seal.  Virtuous  lil)2rty  should  be  our  aim,  as  it  has  been 
the  desire  of  all  who  have  coveted  its  wealth,  and  who  have 
sought  its  establishuKnt.  Every  country  thai  submits  to  be  a 
land  of  slaves,  deserves  to  be  a  land  of  ruin.  An  Italian  poet 
once  signalized  his  lo\  e  of  in^.perial  Ivohh' in  these  noble  words : 
"  Eternal  gods !  may  that  day  be  the  hist  oil  which  I  forget  the 
hap{)iness  of  IJome.''  So  should  we  thiidc,  and  so  shoidtl  \\v  say. 
He  who  is  unwilling  to  imperil  his  life,  if  need  be,  at  the  summons 
of  holy  freedom,  does  not  merit  life.  He  who  sincerely  loves  his 
country  leaves  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name  to  many  ages.  But 
I  can  not  say  what  T  would.    I  close,  then,  by  renuirking  that,  it 
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is  written  of  Cicero,  when  he  an-ived  ;it  Atheii-,  lie  desired  to  be 
immediately  led  to  the  to^nh  of  Archimedes,  no  doubt  to  abandoa 
himself  to  tlie  inspirations  whieii  such  a  classic  spot  would  fo 
naturally  excite.  Let  me  say,  however,  nt  this  hour,  to  all  such  as 
desire  to  lend  tliemselves  to  the  higher  inspirations  of  valor, 
courage,  faithfiduess,  zeal,  philanthropy  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  ^the  honored  citizen,  the  noble  i)atriot,  the  brave  soldier,  the 
modest  and  unassuming  philanthropist,  come  and  visit  this 
trianguhir  site  ;  and  as  you  walk  about  its  grassy  sides,  and  gaze 
aipon  these  wai-like  troi>hics  that  are  to  mark  it,  renu'mber,  it  is 
thus  that  a  grateful  people  would  hallow  the  nieniory  of  their  tried 
servants;  and  especially,  tliat  this  city  would  forever  embalm  in 
her  purest  affections  and  ])atriotic  memories  the  name  of  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler;  be  for  wliom  its  first  sti'ucture  was  called,  and 
which  had  it  i  cceived  his  goo'd  old  Dutch  name  would  have  stirred 
the  pi-oudest  rcnieml)rances  in  every  loyal  heart,  and  such,  in  truth, 
as  no  African  city,  thougli  rich  in  narrative  and  radiant  with 
classic  fame  and  glory,  could  possibly  awaken. 

One  more  period  and  I  shnli  have  finished.  .\s  a  most  fitting 
-sequel  to  my  remarks,  and  to  commemorate  also  this  happy 
occasion,  tliere  will  now  be  fiung  to  the  lu'ceze  the  first  fiag,  bear- 
ing on  a  swai\  vrhite  field  the  original  State  arms,  as  reconstructed 
under  tlie  laws  of  18S2,  and  ]iow  the  adopted  insignia  nnd  banner  of 
our  noble  commonwealth.  As  it  rises  up  yonder  statl",  ajid 
unfolds  itself  to  be  caught  and  waved  and  kissed  again  and  again 
by  the  passing  wind,  let  it  receive  with  its  suggestive  ejnl)lems, 
that  joyful  salutation  froin  you  and  from  me  also,  which  its  first 
appearance  in  our  midst,  and  among  the  broad  acres  in  our  State, 
so  properly  merits. 

Hail  imperial  l>uiiner  !  speed  thy  virgia  v/ay, 
Utiai  first  doth  greet  thee — this  thy  bridal  day. 

The  benediction  was  pronoup.ccd  by  Eev.  J.  J.  Emmegahbowh, 
an  Ojibway  Indian  missionary,  in  his  native  tongue. 
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At  the  coDclusioD  of  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Gaeret  L.  Roof, 
D.  D,5  upon  the  civil  and  military  services  of  Joiix  Brov/x  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  delivered  by  special  request  before  the 
Oneida  Historical  Society  at  Utica,  on  the  evening  of  x\pril  2Sth, 
1884,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  motion  of  Joiix  F.  Set- 
MOUK,  that  tlje  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  ]Mr.  Roof  for 
his  able  and  interestiTig  address,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  to  the  Society  for  publication. 


M.  :m.  bagg, 

'  Ilecorcling  Secretary, 
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.  STONE  ARABIA.  -  v 


The  residents  of  the  Mo]i;nvk  valley  will  ever  feel  a  deep  Interest 
in  the  career  of  Colonel  John  Brown,  who  in  the  fall  of  1780,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  patriotism,  came  with  his.  Berkshire 
Levies  to  this  valley,  to  j^rotectits  fields  from  |)illage,  its  dwellings 
from  conflagration,  and  its  early  settlers  from  the  cruelty  of  a  sav- 
age foe.  This  interest  is  doubtless  enhanced  hy  the  consideration 
that  when  he  first  engaged  actively  in  the  business  pursuits  of  life, 
he  was  a  resident  of  this  valley,  and  that  he  fell  while  fighting 
heroically  on  one  of  its  battle-fields,  near  v^'hich  his  ashes  now 
repose. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  battles  of  the  Ivevolution  by  the  numbers  en- 
gaged, but  by  tiie  issues  involved  therein,  which  certainly  were 
among  the  most  naomentous  in  this  world's  history. 

We  should  then  love  to  trace  the  glorious  events  in  the  lives  of 
that  little  band  of  patriotic  men  who  first  raised  the  standard-  of 
resistance  to  British  oppression,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  their  coun- 
sels and  their  valor  in  the  battle-field,  secured  for  us  the  blessings 
of  constitutional  liberty. 

It  may  not  prove  an  easy  undertaking  to  present  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Colonel  John  Brown  with  clearness,  and  in 
chronological  order,  as  in  the  presentation  of  them,  we  will  have 
to  rely  much  on  tradition. 

And  to  tradition  we  shoidd  not  always  attach  the  fullest  cre- 
dence, even  when  supplemented  by  the  written  statements  of  per- 
sons whose  lives  were  contem})oraneous  with  the  events  they  aimed 
to  describe;  for  such  statements,  though  honestly  made,  will  some- 
times be  found  to  conflict  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  each 
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other.  Hciico  are  v/e  often  embarrassed  by  the  scantiness  of 
authentic  materials  for  the  faitliful  delineation  of  the  characters  of 
many  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  war  of  our  independence. 

Among  tlie  patriots  of  the  devolution  who,  in  the  :\Ioha\vk 
valley,  freely  presented  their  lives  as  an  oflering  on  the  altar  of 
their  country,  Avas  John  Brown. 

In  the  account  I  shall  here  give  of  tbis  intrepid  defender  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists,  that  this  sketch  may  not  be  extended  to 
too  great  a  length,  it  will  be  my  aim  to  present  only  what  I  regard 
as  the  most  important  and  best  authenticated  events  in  his  civil 
and  military  career.'^ 

John  Brown,  who  was  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  was  born 
October  19th,  174-4,  at  Haverhill,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

.. \^  ^        ;  BROWN  STUDIES  LAW. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  ITTI.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  he  became  a  law  student  in  the  oftlce  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Arnold,  at  Providence,  Bhode  Island.  Alter 
finishing  his  legal  studies,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  huv  at 
Caughnawaga  (now  Fonda)  in  this  State,  where  he  was  ai)pointed 
one  of  the  attorneys  for  King  George  the  Tliird.  After  a  brief 
residence  at  this  place,  witli  a  heart  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  times,  he  dismissed  Coke  and  Littleton  and  the  pursuits  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  that  he  miglit  be  more  active  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  Here  he  soon  engaged  in  tlie  patriot  cause.  At 
this  time  the  dispute  between  tlu^  colonies  and  Great  Britain  had 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  Taxation  without  representation 
was  regarded  l)y  the  colonists  as  an  invasion  of  ciiartered  rights, 
and  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  British  constitution.    Li  fact,  so 

*  The  principal  authorities  consiilted  iu  the  prei)aration  of  this  address  are 
as  follows  :  "  rampbell's  Annals  of  Tryoa  County,"  "  Lossing's  Field  Eook 
of  the  Revolution,"  "Thatcher's  iSIititury  Journal,"  "The  Frontiersmen  of 
New  York,"  "Ilouqh's  Norihcrn  Invasion,"  "  History  of  Eerkshire  County," 
"  Stone's  Life  of  Brandl,"  "  I'danusci ipt  of  Hon.  Jacob  Snell,"  "  Relations  of 
Henry  Rrown  (son  of  Col.  Brown),  at  personal  interviews,"  besides  tradition- 
ary accounts  from  living;-  witnesses. 


[.  '■It.  ;;t 
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Kit'termlncd  nt  tliis  tiiiio  liad  become  the  spirit  of  hostility  in  this 
<*ouiit!-y  10  j^i-itisli  agirre^^sioiis,  and  so  wide  tlie  breach  between 
(u-e;it  Britain  and  tlie  colonie>,  as  to  lead  Jolm  Adams  to  declare 
that  "  tlie  trumpet  of  the  llevolution  had  already  been  sounded." 

J)nriiig  this  excited  state  of  tlie  public  mind,  John  Brown  at 
once  attracted  attention  1)y  Ids  commanding  talents  and  by  that 
love  of  country  wliich  was  ever  with  him  an  inspiration,  and  which 
F-o  signally  marked  his  subsequent  career. 

HE  BECO?dES  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  COUNTY  AND  PRO- 
VIXCIAL  CONGRESSES.  - 

In  ll-i-i  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  what  was  then  termed  "a 
county  congress,"  which  convened  at  Stockbridge  on  the  6th 
July  of  that  year.  In  that  body,  which  was  composed  of  very 
able  men,  he  was  appointed,  with  four  other  members,  a  committee 
to  make  a  report  on  the  obnoxious  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
and  their  report  was  unanimouslj^  adopted.  On  the  11th  October 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  from  Pittsfield  to 
the  Provincial  congress,  which  assembled  at  Concord.  In  Decem- 
ber he  Avas  appointed  by  that  body,  with  Dr.  Joseph  "Warren, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  others,  a  committee  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  leading  men  in  Canada  friendly  to  the  American  cause,  and 
to  John  Brown  was  committed  "the  diliieult  and  dangerous  task 
of  sounding  the  disposition  of  the  Canadians,  instituting  a  Revo- 
lutionary party  among  tliem,  and  organizing  a  system  of  secret 
communication  with  its  leaders." 

BROWN'S  FIRST  CANADLVN  EXPEDITION. 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  his  appointment  as  envoy  to  Canada,  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  the' Provincial  congress  and  started  without 
delay  on  his  Canadian  mission.  After  encountering  many  perils 
and  enduring  many  severe  hardships,  he  reached  ^Montreal,  where 
he  met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence which  had  been  organized  in  that  city,  and  also  from  a 
deh'gation  from  Quebec.    From  them  he  learned,  as  he  states,  "  that 
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tlie  military  com ni finders  in  the  service  of  the  king  were  intriguing 
to  array  the  Canadian  savages  against  the  colonists;  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  Canada  sending  delegates  to  the  Continental  con- 
gress, and  that  wilhont  the  presence  of  a  colonial  army  there  would 
be  no  probability  oi  an  ui)rising  there  lor  the  colonists." 

This  information  he  communicated  without  dehiy  by  letter  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  and  Samuel  Adam.s,  of  the  committee  of  cor- 
respondence. ;   ■  ii      '      :  I    '  ■     -  . 

ENGAGED  IX  THE  CAPTUEE  OF  FORT  TICOXDEROGA. 

He  suggested  to  the  commiltce  in  the  same  letter  the  importance 
(should  hostilities  be  commenced)  of  seizing  as  soon  as  possible 
the  Fortress  of  Tieonderoga.  The  suggestion  of  the  importance 
of  seizing  that  post  (as  says  the  author  of  the  History  of  Pittsfield) 
"was  highly  creditable  to  the  political  and  military  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Brown."  . 

I  will  not  stop  here  to  dwell  upon  all  the  measures  projected 
for  the  capture  of  the  celebrated  Fortress  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  for  a  long  time,  in  the  new  England  States,  Lad  been 
regarded  as  the  Key  of  Canada.  ]\Jr.  Brown  was  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  the  persons  who 
should  be  employed  in  the  pi'ojected  attack  upon  Tieonderoga ; 
and  that  Ethan  Allen  was  the  most  suitable  person  to  command 
them  in  this  important  entei-prise.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
Colonel  Ethan  x\llen  soon  received  directions  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  surprise  and  take  the  Fortress  of 
Tieonderoga;  and  that  in  obedience  to  these  directions,  this 
brilliant  exploit  was  accomplished  before  sunrise  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  3Iay,  IVTo,  when  the  Fortress  was  surrendered  to  that 
intrepid  commander  in  compliance  with  his  famous  demand  made 

the  name  of  the  GeEAT  J  eHOVAII  and  of  the  Co^'TINEXTAE 

Congress."  John  F>rown,  who  was  jjersonally  engaged  in  this  bold 
enterprise,  and  who^-e  name  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Colonel 
Allen's  cflicial  report,  was  immediately  sent  to  announce  the  sur- 
render of  the  Fortress  to  the  Continental  Congress.    We  next 
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hear  of  him  in  the  First  Canadian  campaign  in  which  lie  rendered 
important  service  to  the  coh^nies. 

HIS  SECOND   CAXADIAX  EXPEDITIOX. 

lie  now  held  tlie  rank  of  major,  and  on  the  2-lth  July,  1115, 
duly  commissioned,  he  set  out  on  liis  second  expedition  to  Canada, 
"to  obtain,"  as  he  said,  in  Ids  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  "the 
fullest  intelligence  of  the  military  operations  making  by  the  King's 
troops,  the  Canadians  and  the  Indians;  to  learn  the  situation  of 
St.  Johns.  Charablee,  Montreal  and  Quebec;  and  the  number  of 
troops  with  which  each  was  garrisoned;  whether  the  Canadians 
designed  taking  up  arms  against  the  colonies  ;  and  whatever  else 
it  was  of  consequence,  that  an  invading  army  should  know."  In 
this  expedition  Major  Brown  took  with  him  a  Canadian  and  three 
other  men  as  guides;  and  had  a  long,  tedious  and  an  exceedingly 
perilous  journe}^  dovrn  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  through 
fields  Hooded  by  the  lake,  and  also  through  extensive  marshes,  in 
which  he  was  often  compelled  to  camp  at  night.  He  had  not 
traveled  many  days  before  it  was  susTDCCted  that  he  was  a  colonial 
emissary;  and,  to  clear  himself  so  far  as  possible,  from  all  harm- 
ful suspicions,  he  professed  to  be  a  dealer  in  horses,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  this  new  vocation  (in  which  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  had 
much  success,  as  he  seemed  to  have  less  dexterity  as  a  horse  dealer 
than  skill  as  a  diplomatist,)  he  went  through  the  country,  and 
learned  much  by  secret  conferences  with  French  Canadians,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  of  the  true  state  of  Canadian  affairs. 

Not  a  few  French  Canadians,  however,  who  were  friendly  to  the 
American  cause  were  sagacious  enough  to  discover  (as  says  one 
account,)  and  they  so  declared,  that  our  American  envoy  was  "  an 
odd  sort  of  a  jockey,  as  he  never  got  a  nag  to  his  liking."  This 
account  further  states  that  "he  was  sometimes  hotly  pursued  by  a 
military  force,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  a  large  squad  of  red-coats 
surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  lodged,  from  which  he  contrived 
to  escape  by  a  back  window,  and  make  good  his  flight."  After 
many  perilous  adventures,  ''hair-breadth  'scapes,"  and  sleepless 
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niglits,  Major  Browi)  arrived  at  Crown  I^oint  on  tlie  10th  day  of 
August,  liaving  obtained  much  vahiable  and  iniportant  informa- 
tion for  the  American  army.  A  full  account  of  his  adventures  in 
this  Canadian  expedition  would  read  somewliat  like  a  legendary 
tale. 

'      BROWN  CAPTURES  FORT  CMAMBLEE. 

Passing  by  matters  of  less  interest  in  the  career  of  Major  Ih'ovrn, 
(not  to  speak  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Montreal,  the 
plan  for  the  capture  of  which  was  proposed  l)y  Major  Brown ;  but 
was  not  carried  into  successful  execution  by  Colonel  .\llen.)  we 
next  hear  of  liis  brilliant  operations  at  Fort  Chamblee  on  the  liiver 
Sorel.  Tie  had  been  intrusted  by  Genei-al  Montgomery,  (who  was 
then  engaged  in  the  seige  of  St.  Johns,)  with  the  important  under- 
taking of  capturing  that  strongly  constructed  Fortress.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  18th  October,  1775,  on  a  very  dark  night,  under  the 
"directions  of  Brown,  cannon  wei'e  placed  on  bateaux  and  taken 
silently  })ast  the  fortifications  to  the  head  of  the  Chamblee  Rapids, 
and  were  soon  put  in  position  for  attack.  In  fact  the  Fortress  was 
now  closely  invested  and  at  the  mercy  of  Brown.  Fifty  Ameri- 
cans and  four  hundred  Canadians  were  engaged  in  this  expedition. 
The  commander  of  the  Fortress,  Major  Stopford,  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  slumbers  near  midnight  by  a  demand  from  Major 
Brown  to  surrender.  The  British  Major  had  doubtless  retired  to 
his  lodgings  that  night  regarding  his  Fortress  as  a  second  Gibral- 
ter.  He  believed  that  its  massive  walls  could  successfully  resist 
any  assault  that  might  be  made  upon  them  ;  ajul  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  not  approach  them  vrith  artillery,  as  the  guns  of  the 
Fortress  of  St.  Johns  commanded  the  River  Soi-el  on  botli  sides 
for  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Inexpressibly  great,  then, 
must  have  been  his  surprise  (when  awakened  by  the  summons  of 
Major  }]rown  to  surrender)  to  find  the  Fortress  so  closely  invested 
and  himself  and  his  garrison  fixed  in  such  a  state  of  "  unpleasant- 
ness." Yet  unpleasantly  situated  as  Major  Stopford  was,  he 
submitted  the  following  modest  jtroposals  to  the  demands  of  Major 
Brown : 
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Tlio  garrison  slioulJ  not  bo  iiiiulo  prisoners,  Lut  slionlil  be 
porniitted  to  march  out  witli  drums  l)enting  and  coloi's  ilying  ; 
with  their  tirms  and  iiccouti-cments  ;  and  twenty-four  I'ounds  of 
ammunition  each  ;  aiid  carts  and  provisions  suilicient  to  pass  by 
the  sliortest  route  to  .Montreal  or  any  other  jdace  in  the  province 
at  the  option  of  Ali^jor  Stopford." 

Tliis  document  is  certainly  a  model  of  its  kind;  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  its  like  among  the  memorabilia  of  military  events. 

Burgoyne  once  boastfully  declared  that  Britons  nei^er  retreat?'^ 
Wlien  effectually  hemmed  in  near  Bemns  Heights,  confronted  by 
the  troops  of  Gates,  to  meet  whom  again  in  battle  in  the  condition 
he  then  v/as,  would  liave  resulted  iii  the  destruction  .of  his  own 
army  ;  with  large  detachments  in  his  rear,  cutting  off  his  supplies, 
and  with  still  other  obstacles  multiplying  in  that  direction,  Bur- 
goyne could  neither  get  back  to  Canada,  as  he  desired  to  do  by 
a  hasty  retreat,  nor  could  he  advance  b}^  a  forced  march  to 
Albany,  and  there  according  to  his  declared  purpose,  "ea^  his 
Christmas  dumcr.''-  ■  ' 

Equally  embarrassing  on  the  dark  night  of  the  IStli  of  October 
was  the  situation  of  that  son  of  Mars,  the  redoubtable  Major 
Stopford,  To  abandon  Fort  Ciiamblee  and  attempt  to  retreat 
with  his  garrison  under  the  cover  of  the  night,  would  have  beeu 
with  him  a  futile  uiulertaking.  Equally  futile  would  have  been 
any  attempt  on  his  ])art  to  advance  on  the  beleaguering  force  of 
Brown. 

But  the  American  Major  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  "  the 
option  "  or  modest  proposals  of  ]\fajor  Stopford,  and  like  a  cele- 
brated commander  of  later  days,  refused  to  consent  to  any  terms 
but  ain  unconditional  surrender;  and  accordingly^  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  the  Fortress  with  its  garrison  was  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally. 

The  fruits  of  this  bold  and  successful  exploit  (besides  the  sur- 
render of  the  Fortress)  were  one  Major,  three  Ca]:)tains,  three 
Lieutenants,  a  Commissary  and  a  Surgeon,  eighty-tlu'ce  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates  of  the  Royal  FusiHeers,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  stores,  including  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
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barrels  of  o-unpowder,  wliicli  were  ol'  almost  incalculable  value  to 
our  needy  and  ill-disciplined  army.  At  this  time  General  Philip 
Schuyler  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  Major  ]>rown  "  during  the  past  year  had  rendered 
extraordinary  service." 

ENGAGED  IN  THE  SECOND  CANADIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

,  Major  Brown  was  also  engaged  in  the  second  Canadian  cam- 
paign. On  the  31st  December,  1775,  he  participated  in  the 
memorable  attack  on  Quebec,  in  which  General  Tiichard  Montgom- 
ery fell,  and  although  he  fell  not  like  Wolfe  or  Epaminondas,  in  "  the 
arms  of  victory,"  yet  he  exhibited  in  his  brief  career  that  sublime 
heroism  and  true  nobility  of  character  which  have  rendered  his 
name  immortal. 

Major  Brown  was  directed  to  co-operate  by  making  a  false  attack 
upon  the  walls  to  the  south  cf  St.  John's  gate,  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  gate  with  combustibles  prepared  for  that  purpose,  which  duty 
he  successfully  performed.  xVnd  during  the  subsequent  siege  of 
the  city  lie  occupied  an  advanced  post  with  the  soldiers  under  his 
command. 

On  the  1st  August,  1770,  Congress  voted  him  the  commission  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  rank  and  pay  in  the  Continental  army 
from  Novend)er,  1775. 

EXTRAORDINARY    INTERVIEW    BETWEEN  BROWN 
AND  ARNOLD. 

It  became  well  known  about  this  time  that  an  unfriendly  feeling 
existed  ])etween  Brown  and  Arnold.  Brown  had  learned  much  of 
Arnold's  base  chai'acter  and  low  intrigues. 

An  account  of  an  extraordinar}-  interview  between  these  two 
military  men,  though  doubtless  familiar  to  most  readers  of  Ameri- 
can history,  should  not  l)e  omitted  here.  T  sumnuirize  it  from  a 
more  detailed  account  given  by  Colonel  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brandt. 

When  Arnold  was  quartered  at  Albany,  during  the  winter  of 
1776-1777,  a  difficulty  arose  between  him  and  Brown,  which  re- 
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suited  ill  tlio  piiljlication  by  the  latter  of  a  liandbill  attacking 
Ar/iold.  Tlie  liaiidbi!!  contained  these  severe  and  scatliing  words  : 
"MoxEY  IS  Triis  ma:>?'s  God,  and  to  get  ENOuCrii  of  it  he  would 
SACRIFICE  HIS  COUNTRY."  Tlie  handbill  was  read  aloud  at  Arnold's 
quarters,  an(.l  in  his  ]n'esence.  Arnold  at  once  pronounced  Brown 
a  scoundrel,  and  dechired  furtlier  that  he  would  kick  him  when- 
soever and  Avhcresoever  he  should  meet  him.  Brown  savf  Major 
Lewis,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
Avhen  the  handbill  was  issued,  and  tlien  obtained  from  him  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  with  his  mess  on  the  morrow,  hoping  at  that  time  to 
meet  Arnold.  On  the  next  day,  shortly  before  dinner  would 
be  served,  Brown  arrived  and  Avas  ushered  at  once  into  tlic  room 
where  Arnold  was  standing  with  bis  back  to  the  fire.  Brown  then 
deliberately  approached  Arnold,  and,  looking  him  directly  in  the 
eye,  observed  :  "  I  undersiand  that  you  have  said  you  2couId 
kick  mc.  I  noio  present  myself  to  give  you  eui  opportunity  to  put 
your  tJtreed  into  e?:ecution.'^''  Arnold  was  silent.  Brown  then 
added:  You  are  a  dirty  scemndreV^  Arnold  still  remained 
silent,  whereupon,  after  a  short  pause.  Brown  apologized  to  the 
gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion,  and  left  the  room. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  tliis  continued  silence  on  the  part 
of  Arnold,  who  was  personally  brave  and  had  a  ver}^  resentful  dis- 
position. The  language  employed  by  }>rown  on  this  occasion  and 
in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  had  doubtless  the  possible 
merit  of  being  sufficiently  direct  and  explicit,  but  it  was  not  such 
language  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  gentleman  of  his 
refined  manners  and  his  well-known  amiability  of  disposition.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  already  endured  much  from 
the  persecution  of  Arnold,  and  it  may  less  surprise  us  then,  that 
under  a  keen  sense  of  the  injustice  done  him  by  that  bold,  bad 
man,  he  sliould,  in  the  employment  of  terms  on  this  occasion,  have 
transcended  somewhat  the  limits  of  a  gentlemanly  propriety. 
With  a  mens  consciet  rtcti^  he  feared  not  to  express  publicly  his 
opinion  of  the  man  who,  he  believed,  would  ])rove  a  traitor  to  the 
American  cause  ;  for  it  was  as  true  of  Colonel  Ib'own  as  it  was  of 
Chevalier  Bayard,  that  "he  was  without  fear  aiul  without  re- 
proach." 
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Colonel  r>i-o\v)i  Avas  a  roiiiark;il)ly  sagacious  man;  and  it  seems 
was  the  first  person  to  detect  and  comprehend  the  true  character 
of  xVi  nold. 

During  the  Canadian  campaigns  he  had  learned  much  of 
Arnold's  ])ro11igacy,  liis  base  arts  of  dissimulation,  his  malignant 
disposition,  his  lavish  expenditures  of  money  fraudulently  obtained, 
and  tlje  shallowness  of  his  patriotism,  lie  regarded  him  as  a 
second  Catiline  'Svho  made  money  his  God,"  and  harbored 
treasonable  designs  against  his  country,  for  he  could  not  fail  to 
discover  in  the  character  of  Catiline  and  Arnold  many  strong 
points  of  resemblance.  .    '  .  , 

The  historian  Sallust  in  his  "Catiline  Conspiracy,"  speaks  of 
the  arch  Homan  traitor  in  the  following  terras:  "lie  %Yas  of  a 
dis])ositioii  equally  profngate  and  depraved.'"  "He  was  expert  in 
all  the  arts  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  and  covetous  of  what 
belonged  to  others."  "His  disposition  naturally  violent  was 
hurried  to  the  execution  of  his  design  hy  tJie  consciousness  of  his 
crimed  What  the  Roman  historian  said  of  Catiline  proved 
equally  true  of  xVrnold. 

BROWX'S  IMPORTAOT  SERVICES  DURING  THE 
BURGOYXE  CAMPAIGN. 

During  the  early  p:^rt  of  the  Campaign  of  Burgoyne,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plottings  of  Arnold,  Colonel  Brown  was  not  engaged 
in  active  service,  but  he  could  not  long  remain  unemployed  while 
his  country  was  struggling  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  British 
domination. 

He  accordingly  on  his  own  account  raised  a  regiment  of  militia, 
which  lie  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  lead  into  the  service. of  his 
country.  The  opportunity  was  soon  presented.  Colonel  Brown 
was  ordered  by  General  Lincoln  "to  proceed  to  Lake  George  and 
destroy  the  British  stores  collected  there,  and  release  the  American 
prisoners  for  whom  that  port  had  been  made  the  depot." 

This  was  an  enterprise  that  greatly  suited  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  Brown.  AVith  a  detachment  of  500  men  he  left  Pittsfield,  and 
soon  reached  Pawlcl,  the  head(|uarters  of  General  Lincoln. 
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From  Pawlet  on  tlio  13tli  8e])tciriber,  1777,  witli  Jiis  usual 
promptitude,  he  started  on  his  expedition,  and  proceeding  to  the 
nortli  end  of  Lake  George,  from  the  I'.lth  to  tlie  ISth  September, 
he  had  passed  up  Lake  George,  and  ca])tured  all  the  outworks 
between  its  Xorthern  Landing  place  and  the  main  Fort  at 
Ticonderoga  (including  :Mount  Hope,  I^-Iount  Defiance,  and  the  old 
French  lines),  an  armed  brig,  several  gun  boats,  200  bateaux,  five 
cannon  and  small  arms  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  captured 
soldiers.  He  had  made  298  prisoners,  besides  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  Flotilla.  He  had  released  100  American  soldiers,  and 
retaken  the  Continentiil  Hag  which  General  St.  Clair  liad  left 
behind  him  at  Ticonderoga  in  his  great  haste  to  evacuate  that 
Fortress.  The  guns  at  Mount  Defiance  were  then  turned  upon  the 
Fortress  at  Ticonderoga,  but  without  a  successful  result;  and  an 
attack  made  on  tlie  24th  on  Diamond  Island  was  also  unsuccessfuk 
In  tliis  expedition  with  the  loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five 
wounded,  Brown  lui'I  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  Burgoyne's  army, 
and  had  virtually  cut  oW  his  communication  v/ith  Canada  and 
his  means  for  supplying  his  troops.  This  brilliant  exjdoit  was 
regarded  as  an  event  of  the  highest  importance  by  tlie  American 
army,  and  was  certainly  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  soon  rendered  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  inevitable. 

INYASIOX  OF  THE  3I0HAAYK  VALLEY. 

We  now  pass  over  a  period  of  about  three  years  in  the  life  of 
Colonel  I)rown  in  which  but  little  is  recorded  of  the  nature  and 
scenes. of  his  activities  ;  and  find  the  field  of  his  military  o}>erations 
transferred  to  the  Yalley  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  the  fall  of  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  resolved  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  settlements  of  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  valleys. 
His  force  consisting  of  British  Fegulars,  Loyalists,  Tories  and 
Indians,  numbering  one  thousand  persons,  assembled  on  the  Tioga; 
marched  up  along  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
crossed  thence  to  Schoharie,  aided  much  in  their  progress  by  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  men  with  the  topography 
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•of  the  country.  They  made  a  desolating  inarch  tlirough  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  Schoharie  settlements  ;  and  on  the  17th  October 
reached  Fort  Hunter  in  the  Mohawk  valley  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Scholiarie  Creek  and  the  ]\[ohav,'k  river.  From  thence  they 
proceeded  towards  Caughnawaga  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  ISth, 
bivouacked  in  the  vicinity  of  "  The  Xose,"  a  point  vrell  known 
through  the  Mohawk  valley. 

-        :    /  IXDIAX  BARBARITIES. 

On  the  memorable  night  of  the  ITth  and  tlie  eventful  morning 
of  the  ISth  October,  the  devastating  march  of  the  enemy  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  horror,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
adequate  description.  Both  shores  of  the  Mohavrk  were  lighted 
up  by  the  conflagration  of  houses,  barns  and  stacks  of  hay  and 
grain.  The  abundant  crops  upon  which  the  commissariat  of  tlie 
illustrious  head  of  the  American  army  largely  depended,  were  laid 
waste  by  the  ruthless  foe.  Xo  regard  was  had  by  the  savages  and 
tories  for  age,  or  sex  or  station,  and  their  deeds  of  barbarity  are 
written  with  the  scal])ing  knife  and  tonmhawk  in  characters  of 
blood."  The  loud  cries  of  terrified  children ;  the  sad  moan- 
ings  of  aged  and  helpless  men  and  women,  as  they  saw  their  once 
lair  homes  wrapped  in  flames  and  themselves  doomed  to  a  fearful 
death  ;  the  piteous  pleadings  of  mothers  for  their  own  lives,  and 
for  the  lives  of  their  infants,  as  they  lay  in  their  cradles  uncon- 
cious  of  the  cruel  fate  that  awaited  them,  were  alike  unheeded  by 
the  murderous  savage  and  the  unfeeling  tory.  These  events  fur- 
nish as  dark  a  page  in  the  story  of  human  woes  as  that  presented 
by  the  massacres  at  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming. 

It  is  diliicult  even  at  tliis  day  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion, that  will  rise  in  our  breasts  at  the  thonglit  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  British  Government  in  emjfloying  savages  in  t'oe  vrar  with 
the  colonists;  and  in  putting  into  their  hands  the  scalping  knife 
and  tomahawk  to  eflect  the  work  of  subjugation,  and  we  yet 
recoil  witli  liorror  from  the  words  of  Lord  Suftolk,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State,  who  declared  openly  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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that    "the   measure"    for    the   einploymeiit    of    savages  was 
allowable  on  ]>rinci])le." 

Soon  after  the  i^ews  of  the  invasion  of  Sclioharie  reached 
Governor  Clinton  at  Albany,  in  obedience  to  orders,  Genera] 
Ikobert  Van  Eensselaer,  who  commanded  the  Claverack,  Albai)}^ 
and  [Schenectady  militia,  started  in  tlie  pnrsnit  of  the  invading 
army.  On  the  night  of  the  IStli  October,  he  encamped  (as  stated 
by  the  author  of  The  Life  of  J3randt,)  at  "  Yax  Eps  "  now 
Fultonville,  about  nine  miles,  or  (as  stated  by  the  author  of 
The  Frontiersmen  of  >^ew  Yoi'k,)  on  a  hill  near  "The  Staxtox 
Place,"  in  the  present  town  of  Florida,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  enemy's  encampment. 

General  Van  Eensselaer  now  learning  that  Fort  Paris,  at 
Stone  Arabia,  was  to  be  assaulted  on  the  next  morning  by 
Johnson's  forces,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  commander  of 
the  fort  v\'ith  orders  for  him  to  march  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  attack  tlie  invaders,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  vrould  assist  him  by  failing  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

BROWX  COMMxVXDER  OF  FORT  PARIS. 

Colonel  John  Brown  was  now  in  the  command  of  Fort  Paris 
with  a  force  of  tv>'o  hundred  and  fifty,  or  (as  stated  by  the  author 
of  The  History  of  Pittsfield,)  of  three  hundred  men  consisting 
r  .ostly  of  Xew  England  Levies.  This  number  comprised  a  few 
militiamen  and  volunteers  from  Palatine  and  the  adjoining  towns. 
Colonel  Brown  had  a  few  weeks  previously  been  at  Albany,  and 
while  there,  was  offered  the  command  of  Fort  Paris,  which  he 
readily  accepted.  Tlie  Fort  was  situated  about  tliree  miles  north 
of  the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  present  village  of  Palatine  Bridge. 

BATTLE  OF  STOXE  ARABIA. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tlie  19th  October,  Sir  John  Johnson, 
with  his  army,  forded  the  ]\lohawk  at  Kkator's  Rifts,  near  the 
present  village  of  Spraker's  Basin ;  and  then  made  a  desolating 
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marcli  in  the  direction  of  Stone  Arabia  Avitli  tlie  intention  of 
attaekin^-  Fori  Paris, 

The  honr  had  now  nearly  arrived  when  tlie  little  hand  of 
Colonel  JJrosvn,  in  pnrsnaiiee  of  the  orders  of  General  Van  Rens- 
selaer was  to  mtirch  onl  of  the  Fort  to  meet  the  enemy.  It  is 
related,  that  at  ahout  this  tinier  several  of  Brown's  ofticers  remon- 
strated with  him  against  the  ordered  movement,  regarding  it  as 
exceedingly  injndieious  ;  and  that  one  of  the  men,  well  known  as 
as  a  brave  soldier,  addressed  the  commander  in  langnage  of 
solemn  warning,  and  recited  the  particulars  of  a  remarkable  dream 
that  occurred  to  him  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  full  of  fearful  fore- 
bodings. ]3ut  the  brave  Colonel,  it  seems,  had  little  faith  in 
dreams  or  supeniatnral  apparitions.  Xo  evil  genius  had  ap]:)eared 
to  him  on  the  pi-evions  night,  as  is  related  to  have  a])peared  to 
Marcus  Brutus  on  a  certain  night  before  the  memorable  battle  on 
the  plains  of  I^hilippi. 

And  ever  pronijit  in  obeying  the  orders  of  his  superior  otlicer, 
he  gave  no  further  hoed  to  the  soldier's  dream,  than  did  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  Crrsars  to  the  dream  of  his  wife,  Calpur- 
nia,  or  to  the  vaticinations  of  the  soothsayer  forewarning  him  of 
danger  on  tlie  Ides  of  ?\Iarch. 

DEATH  OF  COLOXEL  BKOWX. 

Everyllnng  being  in  readiness,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  tlie  19th  October,  Colonel  BroM'u  and  his  men  sallied  forth 
Irom  Fort  Paris  to  meet  the  enemy. 

They  marched  towards  Fort  Keyser,  a  little  stockade  situated 
a  mile  and  a  lialf  from  the  ^loha'^^di  river,  which  stockade  they 
soon  passed.  After  t'jey  had  proceeded  a  sliort  distance  further 
one  of  Colonel  Brown's  volunteers  discovered  an  Iiulian  (who  was 
less  wary  than  others  of  his  tribe)  pursuing  tv^'O  women  as  tliey 
^yere  fleeing  from  their  homes.  The  Indian  discharged  his  musket 
at  one  of  the  ^^■omen.  The  woman  fell,  and  as  he  ran  to  scalp  her 
the  fire  of  the  brave  volunteer  brougl;t  the  savage  to  tlie  earth. 
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A  (lestnictivc  fire  was  tlien  opoiie'd  vij)on  the  soldiers  of  ]5rown, 
■which  thoiii;1i  returned  l)y  them  ^v'lih  great  spirit,  was  on  account 
of  llieir  exposed  condition  less  eiTective  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
Brovv'ii  maintained  his  ])Osition  for  a  time  with  his  cliaracteristic 
bravery;  but  finding  eventually,  that  he  was  attacked  by  over- 
Avhelming  numbers,  wiio  were  gaining  u})on  his  flank,  and  that  the 
army  of  A^an  Ivensselac-r  did  not  come  uj)  as  promised  to  assist 
l)im  in  the  battle,  he  ordeied  a  reti-eat,  when  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart  ])y  a  musket  ball  from  tlie  enemy  and  fell  lifeless  to  the 
earth. 

Colonel  I)]"own,  according  to  tradition,  was  mounted  during  the 
engagement  on  a  black  horse  and  fell  about  one  hour  after  he  had 
left  the  Fort.  With  his  fine  ])erson,  his  official  miiform,  and  his 
superior  military  bearing,  he  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the 
muskets  of  tlie  British  Ivegulars  and  Indians,  He  fell  in  battle  on 
the  very  da}'  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six  years,  so  that  the 
^anniversary  of  his  birth  was  also  the  day  of  his  death.  The  sav- 
ages, while  his  life  blood  was  yet  oozing  Avarni  from  his  heart, 
gathered  around  liis  body  making  the  place  hideous  with  their 
exultant  yells.  They  tore  off  his  scalp.  They  stripped  his  body 
of  evei-y  article  of  clothing  except  his  ruffled  shirt,  and  then  left 
liis  body  where  it  had  fallen  in  this  blood}'  encounter. 

About  forty-live  of  Colonel  Brown's  men  were  slain  and  scalped. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers,  dispersed 
and  sought  safety  in  flight.  A  few  of  his  men  fled  towards  Fort 
liensselaer,  a  pallisaded  stone  liouse,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river,  yet  standing  in  Canajoharie.  village.  Othei-s  found 
placv  :*  of  concealment  in  the  adjoining  woods.  It  is  related  that 
six  of  the  men  took  shelter  behind  a  large  rock  from  which  they 
continued  to  discharge  tlieir  muskets  at  the  enemy  until  all  of  the 
men  were  slain. 

We  liave  not  sufiicient  data  on  which  we  can  form  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Johnson's  men  that  fell  during  the 
engagement.  We  have  traditions  hovvcver,  that  of  tlie  British 
Kegulars  a  few  then  fought  their  last  battle;  that  of  the  savages  a 
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much  laigcr  miinl)er  tlieii  for  tlic  last  time  sounded  the  Indeous 
war-vvli()0]>,  and  that  oi"  the  Tories  not  a  lew  were  tlieii  doomed  to 

Go  down 

To  tlie  vile  eartli  fi-om  wlieuce  lliey  sprung, 
Unwept,  unlionored  and  unsung." 

After  tiic  battle,  the  ai-mv  of  Johnson  Avas  divided  into  small 
bands  whieli  marched  throuL.';!!  Stone  Arabia  during  the  aftei-noou 
engaged  in  the  further  destruction  of  fne  settlements.  Several 
of  them  vere  composed  mostly  of  Tories  and  Indians,  incarnate 
devils,  Avho  delighted  in  deeds  of  murder  and  laughed  at  the 
Bhi'ieks  of  the  victims  of  their  cruelty.  These  bands  contiruied 
their  work  of  devastation  and  death  until  tliey  Avere  reunited  l:)y 
Johnson,  who  then  marched  them  to  the  river  road  east  of  tlie 
Garoga  Creek. 

The  enemy  vrere  hardly  out  of  siglit  when  four  young  nnlitia- 
men,  who  had  escaped  the  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks  of  the 
savages,  came  out  of  their  lurking-places,  took  up  the  body  of 
their  fallen  commander,  and  bore  it  in  their  arms  to  Fort  Keyser, 
which  had  not  l)een  assaulted  by  ihe  enemy.  On  the  next  d.iy  the 
bodies  of  Colonel  Brown  and  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment, mostly  of  tlie  iSTew  England  Levies,  were  buried  in  a  pit 
near  Fort  Paris.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  pit  v*  as 
opened,  nnd  the  body  of  Colonel  Brown  was  removed  to  a  place  of 
interment  about  three  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Ileformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Stone  Arai)ia  ;  and  there  now  repose  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  nol)lest  and  l)ravest  defenders  of  the  ]\Iohawk  valley. 

"  Xew  England's  deadi    New  England's  dead! 

On  every  lull  they  lie; 
*       *       4.       *  *       *       *       *  * 

Each  valley  where  the  battle  pour'd 
r.        Its  red  and  awful  tide, 

J3eheld  the  brave  New  England  GAYord 

With  slaughter  deeply  dyed. 
Their  bones  are  oji  tlie  norlhcni  hill 

And  ou  the  southern  plain; 
By  brook  and  river,  lake  and  rill  ' 

And  by  tlie  roaring  niain." 
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It  may  be  siii})})Ose'l  here  thixl  Colonel  Brown  did  not  exercise  a 
pro}»er  degree  of  caution  while  marching  down  towards  the 
Mohawk  i-iver  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  was  therefore  ambuscaded 
by  the  Indians,  as  was  the  inijjciious  Braddock  near  the  Fords  of 
the  Monongahela,  or  as  was  the  biave  and  heroic  Herkimer  at  the 
Battle  of  Oriskany.  The  wily  Indians,  who  thought  nothing  pro}> 
erly  done,  unless  done  by  stratagem;  Avhose  art  of  war  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  "  art  of  sur]jrise,"  whose  crafty  spirits  forbade  them 
from  engaging  in  open  warfare  with  an  o})posing  force,  and  who 
regarded  the  scalp  as  their  most  valuable  trophy,  in  great  wariness 
had  lain  in  ambush  for  the  detachment  of  Colonel  Bro^^'n.  It 
would  hardly  be  proper  at  this  late  day,  Avitli  the  somewhat  con- 
llicting  statements  of  the  survivors  of  this  engagement,  and  when 
we  have  to  rely  so  much  on  tradition,  to  employ  words  of  censure 
against  Colonel  Brown  for  his  conduct  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth 
October.  His  movements  hitherto  had  been  characterized  by 
good  judgment  arid  a  commendable  degree  of  circumspectness. 
His  march  after  sallying  forth  from  Fort  Paris  was  through  a  sec- 
tion of  country  yet  densely  covered  with  vroods,  passing  through 
which  he  would  be  greatly  ex})Oscd  to  the  perils  of  ambuscade. 

GENERAL  VAX  RENSSELAER'S  DILATORY 
MOVEMENTS. 

He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  General  Van  Rensselaer 
would  be  present,  as  promised,  with  his  forces  and  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  But  General  Van  Rensselaer,  for  some  cause 
that  has  never  yet  been  explained,  failed  to  come  up  to  the  support 
of  Colonel  B  ,Avn,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  ho  Avas  not  like 
the  gallant  Hotspur,  impatient  for  the  fight.  Early  in  the 
evening  of  the  IRtli  October,  he  was  probably  not  inore  than  ui/ie^ 
and  certainly  not  more  thau /{fteeji  miles  from  the  enemy's  encamp- 
ment. He  had  a  force  about  double  tliat  of  the  enemy,  and  as  the 
enemy's  force  did  not  move  during  the  night  of  the  18th,  General 
Van  Rensselaer  could  easily  have  overtaken  the  invaders  before  they 
reached  the  battle-field.    A  competent,  a  prompt  and  an  intrepid 
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coi)ii3viii(lor  would  Ikivc  done  so,  and  tiuis  averted  tlie  fldi  of  T>rown 
and  the  lo<^s  of  a  part  of  Ins  heroic  l)and.  This  was  the  coneui  rent 
opinion,  so  far  as  known,  o'l  the  survivors  of  tiie  battle.  But  this 
comniaiidei',  instead  of  advancing  with  all  due  promptness  to  the 
relief  of  Colonel  IJrovrn,  moved  along  tardily  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy's  forces  and  arrived  at  Canajoharie,  nearly  opposite  to, 
and  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  battle-ground,  while  the 
shrill  war  cry  of  the  savages  engaged  in  deeds  of  blood  could  yet 
be  heard,  and  while  the  hills  of  Palatine  were  yet  reverberating 
with  the  roar  of  musketry.  It  does  not  a])pGar  that  General  Van 
Kensselaer  made  any  efibrt  during  the  morning  of  tlio  19th  to  cross 
over  to  the  nortli  side  of  the  Mohavrk  with  his  troops,  but  he  s-xc- 
ceeded^  according  to  several  accounts,  in  reaching  Fort  Plain,  three 
miles  west  of  Canajoharie,  in  time  to  accept  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  a  milita]"y  friend.  If  we  may  charitably  suppose  that  be  pur- 
posed, on  tlie  morning  of  the  engag^emcnt,  to  move  with  all  due 
speed^to  the  support  of  Colonel  Brown,  3^et  it  is  certain  he  "made 
haste  slowly."  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  memory  of  General  A\an 
Rensselaer  to  state  that  at  a  court  of  inquiry,  held  at  Albany  on  the 
12th  ^larch,  1781,  he  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  for  his  con- 
duct on  the  19th  day  of  Octobei-,  1780.  But  that  court,  like  all 
other  earthly  Iriljunals,  was  b}^  no  means  infallible,  and  its  decis- 
ion was  not  only  non-concui-red  in  by  a  majority  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  but  has  since  been  completely  reversed  by  the  judgment  of 
posterity, 

PERSOXAL  CHAPACTEIIISTICS. 

Colonel  BroAvn  had  a  noble  ])erson,  was  an  accom^dished  scholar, 
fond  of  elegant  literature,  and  gifte<l  with  talents  of  a  high  order. 
He  was  pure  in  his  morals,  winning  in  his  address,  and  greatly 
respected  and  l)eloved  by  the  ofricers  of  the  American  army.  One 
of  his  most  attached  friends  was  the  lamented  Mcntgomery.  Ilav- 
ino"  eno-ao-cd  early  in  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  at  his  coun- 
try's  call  he  was  ready  to  march  to  battle  and  to  death.  He  was 
as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  raised  Ins  voice,  and  as  intrepid  a  soldier 
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as  ever  drew  Lis  sword  in  the  defense  of  liberty.  He  did  not  live 
to  sec  llie  united  colonies  enrolled  among  tlielVee  and  independent 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  ho  knew  nuieli  of  American  ])ro\vess,  for 
he  liad  been  in  the  storm  and  tempest  of  battle,  and  never  doubted 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Amcricau  arms,  lie  had  an  active  mind, 
a  chivali'ic  nature,  an.l  a  passionate  fondness  for  adventurous  euter- 
prises.  His  remarkable  geniality  of  disjiositiou  often  led  him  to 
indulge  in  pleasantries,  and  he  was  inclined  to  b?  very  observant 
of  whatever  iu  this  world  was  rare  and  peculiar. 

Lossing  in  his  Field  IJook  of  the  Ilevolution  relates  the  follow- 
ing occurrence:  "While  on  his  way  to  tlie  Mohawk  river,  Colonel 
r>rov,'n  called  on  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  American 
Shakers,  and  told  her  by  way  of  ])leasautry  that  on  his  return  he 
would  join  hei'  society.  A  ixjrtniglit  after  lie  fell  in  battle  tvv'o 
membej's  of  the  society  waited  on  his  widow,  and  told  her  that  her 
husband  in  s])irit  had  joined  mother  Ann ;  and  that  he  had  given 
express  directions  for  her  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 
But  liis  widow  was  not  to  be  duped  by  their  representations,  and 
bade  therji  begone."  If  Colonel  Brown  really  had  the  interview 
referred  to  with  mother  Ann,  how  little  was  he  then  aware  that  he 
was  so  soon  to  be  numbered  with  tlie  mart  yr-heroes  of  the  MohaAvk 
Valley. 

3I0NUMEXT  TO  COLONEL  BROWN. 

On  the  lOtli  day  of  October,  183C,  fifty-six  years  after  the  death 
of  Colonel  Brown  a  monument  was  erected  by  filial  piety  over  his 
remains,  wliich,  (as  already  stated),  were  deposited  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  in  a  place  of  interment  a  little  west  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Stone  Arabia.  A  son  of  Colonel 
Brown,  (Henry  Brov/n),  then  sheriff  of  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  a  gentleman  of  dignified  presence,  and  said  to  bear 
a  strong  personal  resemblance  to  his  father,  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  but  died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  to  a  large  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends  an  honorable  record  and  an  unsullied  name. 
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The  monumcnl  bears  tlic  followiiio-  inscription: 

"In  ^Memory  of  Col.  John  Brown, 
AYiio  WAS  Killed  e\  Baitle  on  the  19tii  day  of  October,  1780, 

At  Palatine,  in  thv:  County  of  3u)ntgomehy. 
n  '  Aged  o6."  ■ 

After  t!io  ceremony  of  raising  the  monnnient,  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  ]veveren<l  Abraham  X.  Van  Home,  of  Caughna- 
waga.  And  very  appropriately  was  this  aged  and  respected 
clergyman  calleil  at  this  time  to  oificiate,  for  he  had  conducted 
the  religions  services  (from  1795  to  1832),  in  tlie  Stone  Cliurcli  at 
that  place,  the  same  venerable  stractnre  in  which  Colonel  Brown 
was  a  wors]iip|)er  when  a  |)racticing  lawyer  in  this  valley.  The 
sermon  was  followed  by  an  address  from  him,  who  tlien  spoke  (as 
he  this  evening,  after  the  elapse  of  so  many  years,  again  speaks) 
of  tlie  memorable  events  that  occurred  in  the  ]Mohawk  valley  in 
the  fall  of  1780;  and  your  speaker  yet  well  remembers  how  deep 
were  the  emotions  of  the  dutiful  son  as  he  stood  by  the  grave  of 
his  honored  father,  and  in  the  exercise  of  filial  love  and  piety  paid 
to  his  nu'mory  tlie  tributary  tear. 

The  presence  of  the  son  of  Colonel  Brown,  and  also  of  a  few  of 
the  brave  volunteers,  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Stone  Arabia, 
added  much  to  tlie  interest  of  the  occasion.  These  volunteers 
were  then  octogenarians,  or  vrliat  is  more  })robable,  eacl]  of  them 
had  tlien  attained  an  age  exceeding  that  of  four  score  years. 

They  never  sjk^IvC  of  their  former  commander,  but  with  ieclings 
of  deep  emotioiL  Ilis  manly  and  soldierly  bearing;  his  uniform 
kindness  to  his  men,  and  his  words  of  patriotic  cheer  as  they  were 
about  to  marcli  against  the  invaders,  were  to  tliem  ever  welcome 
themes  in  their  declining  years,  and  seemed  to  be  ever  fresh  in 
their  memories. 

I  trust  it  will  be  pardonable  in  me  in  this  connection  to  present 
a  few  passages  from  the  address  (already  referred  to)  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  tlie  erection  of  tlie  monument  to  Colonel  Brown. 
"T  now  see  before  me  a  little  renmant  of  tliose  inti'cpid  spirits  who 
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foiiglit  ill  tlie  irieniorablc  eiii.!:;jo;rmcnt  of  October  19th,  1780. 
Fifty-six  years  n^ro  tliis  day,  led  on  by  your  gallant  commander, 
you  battled  with  greatly  su])evior  nunil)ers,  consisting  of  British 
Kegulars,  loyalists  and  savages. 

Venerable  ijatriots  !  We  bid  you  welcome  here  this  day.  In 
the  name  of  our  country,  wc  thank  you  for  the  services  you  rend- 
ered her  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  ]\evolution.  Be  assured  they 
will  be  held  in  grateful  remendjranee  wliile  the  IMolhawk  sliall 
continue  to  vrind  its  course  thiough  yonder  rich  and  fertile  valley. 
They  will  be  the  theme  of  praise,  loiig  after  the  marble  erected 
this  day  to  the  memory  of  your  brave  commander,  shall  have 
crumbled  to  dnst.  Look  I  look  around  you!  The  field  !  the  field 
is  before  us  on  whicli  the  heroic  Brown  ])ourcd  out  his  life  blood 
in  the  defense  of  his  country's  liberties.  You  fought  by  his  side. 
You  saw  him  as  he  fell  in  battle  with  his  face  to  the  foe.  You 
bore  his  bleeding  and  lifeless  body  from  tlie  battle  field.  With 
gentle  hands,  and  son-owing  hearts  you  committed  his  remains  to 
the  earth  and 

■ "  Carved  not  a  line  and  raised  not  a  stone, 
•         "  But  left  him  alone  in  his  glcry." 

At  the  Berk>hire  jubilee,  held  at  Pittsfield,  August  23,  1844, 
Governor  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  in  referring  to  Colonel  Brown, 
said:  "You  know  the  liistory  of  John  Brown.  lie  sleeps  at  Stone 
Arabia  where  he  fell  in  tliat  murderous  attack  of  the  Indians  upoji 
the  ^fohav/k.  Aud  he  sleeps  not  there  alone.  Many  a  J3erkshire 
l>oy  fell  with  him.  From  our  little  sister  town  of  Lanesborough 
three  of  her  sons  perished  in  that  bloody  coirtlict.  ]Many  a  Berk- 
shire mother's  heart  sunk  within  her  at  the  news  of  that  day's 
work.'^ 

COXCLUSIOX. 

In  bringing  this  imperfect  account  of  the  civil  and  military 
career  of  Colonel  Brown  to  a  close,  T  may  add  very  briefly : 
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Tiie  l)c;ii]tifiil  ;ui(l  iiiaguificciit  vnlley  of  tlie  ]Mo]iawk  is  well 
known  iiistorie  ground,  for  its  battle  WvUh  have  been  sigiialized 
by  martial  acliievements,  that  liavc  conferred  lasting  renown  upon 
tlie  country.  Its  soil  lias  been  ba}>ti/eJ  ^vith  the  blood,  and 
conseci'ated  by  the  ashes  of  1  ievolutionary  jiatriots,  among  whom, 
Colonel  Brown  deserves  conspicuous  mention.  The  citizens  of 
tliis  valley  ^vi]l  ever  delight  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  tlie 
sad  story  of  his  deatli  on  the  battle  held  of  Stone  Arabia,  will 
never  be  told  without  awakening  in  their  bosoms  greater  love  for 
their  native  land,  and  for  the  institutions  of  their  lathers.  They 
will  ever  speak  gratefully  of  him  wlio  at  the  time  of  our  country's 
tribulation  left  his  homo  in  New  England,  to  engage  in  deadly 
strife  with  savages  along  the  Mohawk,  and  fell  while  nobly 
battling  in'the  cause  of  liberty.  •  ; 

"  Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget, 
;^   ■  Hovv^  gushed  the  life  blood  of  her  brave; 

Gushed  warm  with  hope  and  courage  jet 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save." 
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[From  Utica  jrcrahl.  Jannaru  "7,  1891.] 
ONEIDA    fiiSTORlCAL  SOCIETY. 


EtoHcM   lo   be    hvni    to    the  IVoritl'ts 
tair.   

A  veg'uhir  ineclin.u'  (>f  the  Oneida  lih- 
torieal  soeiety  was  lii-lci  Inst  cvciiing'  at 
its  room,  in  llu-  city  library  buildiii<;-,  with 
a  fair  attemlaucc. 

The  nu'otiu;;-  was  called  to  <v,-der  by 
Chainnau  Charli  s  \\'.  11  uiehinsoi!  at  7 -A'k 

A  list  of  the  donations  lo  the  society, 
whicii  includ.cd  a  iar^c  nnndx-r  hooks 
and  pani[ililets.  was  next  read,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  exts^ndeu  to  the  (ionor<. 

A  coniniiiniea lioii  v»  as  jncsciit  ;nL  in 
wi''';]i  Tlioinas  L.  iU'iihain  o/Iered  to  con- 
trj  '0  Sl.uno  vowart,!  the  new  building- 
for  ihe  society. 

General  C  Vv'.  Darling-  said:  A 
conininnieation  is  Ixd'ore  ns,  in- 
dicating that  tiie  otlieials  at  Chi- 
cago in  (diarge  of  arrangcnnents 
for  the  world".-  fair  desire  infonnat  ioii  as 
to  the  prehi.-tiiric  and  Indian  lelir-  wliicii 
have  been  found  in  the  Mohawk  valley 
and  in  oIIum-  parts  of  central  Xew  York. 
It  is  in  our  power  lo  furnisii  th;-  eonnuit- 
lee  with  some  \a!naljle  inforniai ion  on 
this  subj(M-t.  am!  also  to  loan  it  nuifu'rous 
Indian  relies  in  the  iiosscssion  of  resideiiis 
and  corres{)onding  mendjers  of  the  Oneida 
historical  soriei  y. 

It  was  (ieeided  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion and  loan  tlie  relics. 

Tlie  follo\\'iiig  standing  eonunitlees  for 
1891  were  aniiounci'd : 

Finance — (J.  W.  Hutcliinson  ex-otlieio, 
V.  Jh)gers,  William  31.  ^^■]dte,  11. 
^\■il^uln!S 

j/d)rary— Rev.  Daniel  Ihillou,  P.  C.  J. 
De  Aiigelis.  ,lohn  \l.  Jirandcgi/e. 

Donalion> — Hon.  dames  S.  Sherman,  E. 
J'rentis  Bailey,  'i'homas  I..  Jicnliani. 

A(I(hc>-e.-— IN  \-.  j)aL'a  ^V.  Ciuelo\N',«si- 
Dr.  William  11.  NVat.M.n.  X.  Curiis  \Viiite. 

PublieaT  ions  of  S;)('iL'ty — Alexaiuler 
Seward,  .lose[)h  U.  Swan,  lUes  O.  \^■ill- 
ianis. 

(Geological  and  Natural  nist(tr\- — Pcv. 
All)ert  I*,  ih-igliam,  Colonel  Edward 
( 'ant  w;m1,  Theodore  De-cid^e. 

liiographical  and  ,Ma i .-rial- Dr.  M.  M. 
ihiLiu'.  (Jeorge  C  Saw\er,  TlnHuas  i-\ 
linker.  '  ^ 


Menihershi]! — General  Cliarh^s  ^V.  T)arl- 
ing.  Donahi  3ielntyre,  Dr.  Suiilh  r>ak('r. 

Statistics— Hon.  '  Alexander  T.  G«>*h!" 
Avin,  Nicholas  iC.  Jveriian,  Dr.  (^.  Alder 
Ijlumer. 

Oriskany,  Fort  Schuyler  and  AVliites- 
town  31onumen*s — Alexander  Seward, 
(diaries  W.  i  1  ui e'hinsou,  Jlenry  llulbiur, 
"William  M.  \\diiie,  ^\'.  Stewart  Walcotl. 

Early  I'lica  INddicat  ions  — Henry  Hurl- 
hurt.  J)r.  3L  3L  JhiL'"U',  Geoi-ge  Austin 
Clark. 

The  committee  on  I)ii!lding  was  dis- 
charg.ed.  and  the  following  new  tuie  was 
api^ointcd:  \Villi;iu'  31.  \Viiile.  C.  AV. 
DaVlino-.  H.  D.  Fixjev,  Daniel  Batclie- 
lor.  iT.  J.  Wood. 

'idle  eominittee  re])orted  in  fa^'or  of 
ainemrmg  ar;i(de  X\"l  <>[  tiie  cor.st itui;i(rii, 
so  that  tile  day  of  meeting  shalllx;  on  tiie 
second  'I'uesday  of  ea(di  in!)nth.  The  re- 
})oi-t  was  acceijletl  and  adopted. 

L'p'on  motion  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  h}- 
laws  A\-ere  so  amended  that  the  lionr  of 
meeting  shall  be  4  i'.  m.  instead  of  7. 
This  amendiuent  was  a.doi>{etl. 

Changing  tlie  hour  (d"  meeting  to  four 
in  tlie  afternoon  is  a  ]eiu]-n  to  the  Injur 
when  the'  society  formerly  met  during  its 
most  j1ouri>hing  period,  and  when  the 
meetings  were  most  largcdy  attench-d; 
Mhen  not  onlyniendais  fio!u  the  city 
\\  ere  present,  "but  m;iny  from  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer,  Trenton  and  other  surround.- 
ing  towns  could  attend  ami  return  to  their 
homes  (;n  the  excning  trains. 

IJev.  Dana  NV.  rdg(dow  moved  that  a 
Series  of  ]toi>ular  h-ci  tires  lie  gis  e:i  under 
tlie  auspi{es  of  tlie  society  during  tlie 
coming  lenten  season,  the  lectures  to  ijc 
upon  such  subj{-cts  as  history,  literature, 
l)0])ular  geoh»gy,  cNje.  Adojited, 

'Jdie  names  of  Eev.  IJ.  Fisk  of  'Water- 
to\\  11,  c<jrres]iondiiiii-  secretar\'  of  the  ./(d- 
ferson  <'ounty  historlcel  siudet  \'.  and  Pro- 
fessor AV.  Andrews  of  ("iiaixd  Hil], 
N.  C.,  secivdarv  of  the  North  Carolina 
historical  so(det>'.  were  ])roposed  as  cor- 
responding nienib:  rs. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Courienay  of  ('harleston, 
S.  C.,  NN'as  unanimously  eleetetl  as  a  cor- 
resi)ondiiig  member. 

The  name  of  I'rank  Sumner  Sw  ift  was 
])rojH)sed  as  a  i-esident  member.  Atl- 
journed. 

As  the  constitution  and  hy-laws  iiow 
slam!  the  next  regular  niciding  w  ill  occur 
Tuesday,  February  13,  at  d  i\  Ji. 


COL.  .AIx\RINUS  \V1LLETT. 


AnioMp:  l]ie  olijccts  and  ])iir])Oses  for  wliicli  tlie  Onei<la  IJisiorical 
Society  is  orji,anized,  arc  tlic  cj]!c<'tioii  and  ]>rGservalioii  of 
inatcri'ds  relative  to  tiiat  [rirt,  of  New  York  fonneriv  kMowii  as 
Tryoii  couiUy.  AVithin  tlie  fcope  of  tlii;^  organization  is  the 
o'-itberino- of  scant  and  scattered  materials,  and  weciving  Ihe.in  into 
a  narrative  relative  to  tiie  liN'os  of  Ujose  who  have  been  proniineut 
,^and  foremost  in  the  imjiorlant  and  crilieal  period  of  the  existence 
of  tiie  county,  and  by  their  valor,  pati'ioti-m  and  mastei'ly  activity, 
made  the  valley  of  the  jlohavrk  liisloric  ground,  and  given  to  it  a 
national  importance  in  the  history  of  trie  country.  Of  all  the 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  tliis  grand  result,  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  saying  no  one  stands  out  more  cons}>icuou>ly  than  Col. 
Bfarinus  YS^illett.  It  may  be  considered)  a  fortunate  conclusion 
that  the  gathering  of  materials  for  a  sketch  of  his  life  should  be 
jio  longer  postpone'!,  for  it  is  evident  that  each  year's  delay  lessens 
the  chances  and  increases  the  dillicuUies  of  obtaining  information 
not  ab'eady  recorded  in  the  vrell  known  histories  of  the  times, 
especially  facts  which  can  now  be  found  only  in  unpuldislied  manu- 
scripts, or  in  the  memory  of  living  v\'itnesses. 

In  ray  correspondence  and  inquiries  for  facts  I  luckily  ascertained, 
what  is  ])robably  known  to  but  a  comparatively  few,  that  two  sous 
of  Coh  Wdiett  are  yet  alive,  the  one  eighty-siv  and  the  other 
nearly  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  with  bright  minds  and  -onclouded 
inteliecls,  who  were  able  to  impart  much  valual)le  inforiiiation 
concerriing  their  father,  winch  but  for  their  letentive  memories  and 
timely  aid  mtglit  h;tve  sorvo  ])assed  into  ]io])eless  oblivion. 

Aside  fronj  the  "narrative"  of  Col.  Willett,  written  or  dictated 
niainly,  if^  not  enlirely  l>y  Inmself  after  lie  had  attained  his 
seveiitiet!)  birtl)day,  and  publi-died  in  IS^il,  tlie  next  year  after  his 
death,  by  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  aforementioned,  there  is  no 
authentic  sketcli  of  his  life  extant.  Tliat  "  narrative  makes  no 
mention  of  liis  civil  caix'er,  which  was  (piite  a  prominent  one  in 
Kew  York,  after  tlie  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  has 
reference  mainly  to  some  of  the  more  inij^ortant  military  events 
with  which  he  was  conaiected;  aud  even  as  to  those,  with  tlie 
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bccominc;  modesty  of  a  true  sol(li(?r,  hut  a  brief  narration  is 
given. 

]>ut  a  fewcotiios  of  that  ''narrative*'  are  in  existence,  and  tliose 
very  ditlicult  to  be  obtained.  Tlie  details  are  too  scant  and  meager 
to  satisfy  tlie  longings  of  those  who  wisii  to  know  more  of  CoL 
Willett's  life  and  character — si^Ci-ially  those  of  Tryon  county, 
wlierein  he  achieved  his  greatest  victories,  and  won  his  grandest 
triumplis.  So,  too,  the  Instories  of  the  stirring  times  in  which 
Col,  AVillett  livc'l  have  not  tlie  spiico  to  do  more  than  to  mention, 
incidentally,  or  briefly  narrate  the  more  prominent  events  of  the 
stormy  period  of  his  life.  Ib^nce,  it  has  been  no  easy  matter^ 
tliougli  to  me  a  very  i)leasura]»le  occupation,  to  glean,  from  tlio 
various  and  v/idely  separated  fields  of  his  active  labors  m.aterials 
for  a  }>aper  that  will  be  full  and  accurate,  and  do  justice  to  his 
merits  and  nKnioj-y,  aiid  worthy  of  preservation,  in  t!ie  archives  of 
this  society. 

Thomas  Willett,  the  first  one  of  th.at  family  nimc  who  crossed 
tlie  Atlantic  to  na;'tkc  his  home  in  this  westerly  world,  vras  born,  in 
England,  wiiere  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  ministers  of 
the  gospel.  He  came  in  tlie  g'ood  s!iij:>  Lion  in  10o2,  wdicn  he  was 
but  twenty-tv.'o  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  the  riymonth  colony^ 
not  far  from  tlie  State  line  of  liliodo  Ishnuh  The  records  in  tiiat 
colony  freqn.ently  naention  his  name,  and  furnish  evidence  that  he 
became  a  person  of  wealth  and  prortiinence.  In  his  young  man- 
hood he  was  a  surveyor  of  highways,  c-:\i>tain  of  a  military  com- 
pany, and  held  other  similar  po^ltiojis.  Me  e-ngaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits;  ^A'as  interested  in  sea-going  vessels ;  owned  large  tracts 
of  land,  one  of  which  v,  as  formed  into  a  township  by  the  name  of 

Swansea."  In  lOoU,  while  a  nierchant  of  Plymouth,  he  was 
appointed  by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  then  tlie- Dutch  colonial  executive 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners,  to  settle  the 
disputed  line  betu'ceu  the  English  and  Dutch.  That  line  was 
adjusted,  and  lias  passed  into  history  as  the  "  Hartford  boundary 
treaty'  of  1G50.''  After  the  lilnglish  came  into  power  in  Xev/ 
York,  Capt.  Willett  was  appointed  one  of  the  councilors  of  that 
colony,  and  held  that  olHce  from  1GG5  to  IGT^h  In  1GG7  he  wa!5 
appointed  by  tlie  Ihiglish  governor,  Ricliard  Nichols,  the  first 
English  mayor  of  Xew  York,  froiu  which  it  u'oidd  appear  he  liad, 
in  the  meanti:ne,  become  a  resident  of  the  metropolis.  Vriien  tlio 
Dutch,  in  1G73,  regained  ascendency  in  New  York,  the  property 
of  Thomas  Willett  was  conli^cated ;  he  died  tlse  iiext  year,  at  the  age 
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sixty-four  yerirs,  and  lils  reniaiiis  were  buried  :it  Ivist  Providence,  in 
Ithodc  Island.  At  page  51)  of  Lossiug's  history  of  the  J^Inipiro 
State,  a  fac  st)nilc  of  Tijoir.as  ^VilletL•s  sio-naliire  cau  be  found. 
ITc  was  the  great  grandfather  of  Co!.  3.1ar!niis  Willett,  udiose 
iinnie  and  fame  :iro  so  closely  and  dearly  associated  with  t]\e 
iiistory  of  TrN'^cn  coniiiy.  daiing  tlie  stormy  period  of  the  revolii- 
tiomn-y  struggle. 

Ed\\-ard  Willett  (tlie  father  of  Col.  'Willett,)  was  a  Qaaker  and 
a  fanner  of  moderate  means,  near  J  iniaic.i,  on  Long  Island;  at 
that  homestead  ^larinus  was  born  on  July  31,  17-iO,  (old  style.) 
He  was  the  second  son  and  child  in  a  family  of  thirteen  (ddldren — 
the  same  number  that  was  born  unto  his  great  grandfather  afore- 
mentioned. That  father  died  in  J  794-,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  and,  altli  jugh  he  belonged  to  a  denomination  that  was  on 
priDciple,  o[vposcd  to  wai",  yet  he  was  destined  to  see  two  of  his 
sons,  before  they  were  eighiCLn,  enter  the  military  service  of  their 
country,  and  the  one  to  become  a  proiiiincnt  leader  ;  the  otlier  ta 
be  a  lieutenant  on  an  English  privateer,  and  tlie  vessel  on  winch 
be  was  engaged  svrept  away  in  a  luuaicane  in  the  Erench  war  of 
1758,  and  all  on  board  lost  at  sea.  Marinu^^,  until  he  was  nearly 
eighteen  years  of  age,  pursued  tlie  quiet  and  peaceful  pursuits  of 
a  farm  life  at  Ills  fatiier\s  hoDiestead.  About  tliat  period  of  his 
life,  he  was  moved  by  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  to  leave  the  paternal 
roof  and  pro^'ide  for  biniself.  With  a  resolute  will  and  a 
determined  spirit,  and  with  only  twenty  shillings  in  his  pocket,  bo- 
ci'ossed  over  to  Xew  York  to  seek  in  that  great  city.  emplo\anen,t, 
and,  if  possible,  make  liis  fortune.  It  was  about  the  tirne  of  tho 
Frencli  war  of  17-3S,  when  tlie  colonists  were  greatly  excited  by 
reason  of  i-aising  of  troops,  ami  the  activity  of  ttie  contending- 
forces.  In  the  early  spring  of  that  year,  three  i'lnglish  expeditions 
were  being  fitted  out,  with  a  view  to  attack  the  Frencli  at  ditFereiit 
points,  and  dri\'e  tliem  out  of  this  counti'y.  One  of  those  expedi- 
tions, and  iri  vvdiich  ^ew  Yoi'k  took  the  greatest  interest,  was 
under  the  command  of  General  Aberci'omlne,  and  to  be  led  by 
him  from  AFoany  to  lakes  George  and  Champlain  to  attack  Fort 
Ticouderog\i,  tiien  garrisoned  b}--  t.OOO  troops  under  3fontcalm,  a, 
a  Oeld  marshal  of  France.  Here  were  to  be  raised  in  the  viciiiit7 
of  Xew  '^'ork  three  battaliorss  of  000  men  eacl),  to  be  under  tlio 
command  of  Coh  Oliver  DeLancey,  a  brother  of  the  acting 
governor  of  Xew  York. 

It  required  no  great  effort  to  rai>3e  the  requisite  number  of 
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troo]>?,  for  tlic  wliole  country  w:is  in  coniniotion,  and  the  people 
running  over  willi  cMUliu<i;isni.  Young  WilloLt  caught  tlie  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  tlie  times  and,  t\)]lowiiig  liis  own  ambition  an<l  the 
examjile  of  other?,  ho  enlisted  in  tlie  army  and  raised  a  coJiipany 
of  soldiers  0:1  ].on?j;  Inland  iniiong  liis  ncighi)ors  atid  acquninf  anees. 
Thi'ongh  tlie  influence  of  frieiids,  he  was  appointed  second  liv-u- 
lenant  of  his  company,  and,  although  not  th;:i!  eighteen  \'ears  old, 
lie  was  as  full  of  ])atrioti<m  an.l  sj)irit  as  th.Ds^'  uf  niaturer  years. 
In  his  '-narrative"  is  the  foUowing  descri-pti on  of  the  uniform  ho 
wore  on  receiA'ing  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  viz.  :  Green  coat 
trimmed  with  silver  twist;  v^•lute  under  clothes  an  1  black  gaiters, 
a  cocked  luit  vvdih  l;irge  bhick  cockade  of  silk  ribbon,  with  silver 
button  au']  loo]>."  The  tl;ree  battalions  vrere  raised,  and  the  tirst 
^vcek  in  3Iay  the  troops  left  Xew  York  in  sloops,  ascended  tlie 
Hudson  to  .Mbany,  thence  rnarchc;]  overland  to  Schenectady,  and 
for  two  weeks  were  employed  in  patroling  tlic  j\Iol!awk  to  "vvatcli 
the  settlements  and  jirevent  an  attack  from  the  French^  if  one 
eliould  be  made  in  tb.at  quarter.  Orders  then  can.ie  to  march  to 
Lake  George,  where  they  arrived  the  fore  part  of  June,  and  found 
that  active  preparations  were  thei'c  going  forward  to  cross  the 
lake.  The  last  of  the  mor.th  Gen.  Abercrombie  arrived,  but  the 
soul  of  the  expedition  and  the  idol  of  the  aian}^  was  young  Lord 
Ilowe,  then  thirty-four  years  of  age;  young  "\A'illett  has  left  on 
record  liis  high  appreciation  of  the  ability  and  soldierly  qualities 
of  that  gallant  officer.  Soon  after  daybreak  on  Sunday,  July  oth, 
the  whole  army,  10,000  strong,  embarked  in  1,000  l>oats,  to  cross 
Lake  George,  from  iis  soutlicrn  extremity,  to  its  northerly  shore. 
The  day  was  bidght  and  clear,  the  soldiers  were  clad  in  their  scarlet 
coatSj  and  as  this  armameiU  floated  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  this 
inland  sea,  accompanied  by  martial  music,  while  ensigns  and 
banners  floated  in  the  breeze  and  glittered  in  tlie  sunbeams,  it 
loolced  more  bke  a  holiday  occasion  than  an  anny  going  to  fiattle. 

At  dawn  the  next  morning,  the  troops  landed  at  the  north  end 
of  the  lake,  some  four  or  0\'e  miles  from  P'ort  Ticonderoga, 
gind  vrhile  reaching  the  sliore,  had  a  slight  skirmisii  with  the  occu- 
])ants  of  a  Fj'ctich  outpost  at  that  ])oint,  in  v^diich  a  couple  of 
Xh-enchrnen  were  killed.  A  few  of  the  Stocixbridge  tribe  of  Indians 
accompanied  this  expedition,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  saw  the  tvv-o  dead 
soldiers  they  rushed  for'A'ard  and  secured  their  scalps.  Tivis  was 
young  ^Viilett^s  first  cx])eriGnce  in  ^',•itness)ng  the  scali)ing  |n'ocesSj 
but  those  scenes  became  familiar  to  him  later  in  life.    Tne  country 
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between  Lake  George  and  Fort  Ticoiideroga  was  covci'ed  by  a 
dense  forest  and  tangled  nioi asses;  tlic  troops  foniied  in  good 
order,  and  eonmicnced  niarcliing  by  columns  through  the  wood?. 
Lord  Howe  led  the  a:lvanee  guard,  near  v/iioni  was  tlie  reginjent 
in  which  young  ^^'iileU  niarch.cd,  moving  forward  to  exposed 
points  of  danger  and  ex])GCling  evei-y  momcjit  to  fall  into  an  am- 
busli  or  to  be  met  by  a  strong  French  force.  The  eve  of  battle  is 
always  one  of  breathless  a.n-\i(.-ty,  especially  to  those  v\'lio  have 
never  been  in  an  engagement  or  witnessed  0!]e.  This  was  Willctt'S 
first  experience,  and  he  has  left  an  account  of  his  feelings  01:  this 
occasion;  lie  states  that  Ije  did  not  at  this  time,  nor  ever  subse- 
quently in  his  life,  experience  tlie  sliglitest  degree  of  fear,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  vras  quite  elated,  and  his  s])ii'ils  liighly  exhilarated 
as  the  crisis  apju  oaclied.  The  troops  had  not  proceeded  two  miles 
before  an  ambu;?li  was  discovei-ed  near  wfiere  young  V'7illett  was 
marching.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued  and  Lord  ITowe  was  soon 
to  the  fron.t  "rallying  and  clicering  his  men,  wlien  lie  was  struciv  by 
a  bullet  and  instantly  killed.  The  Frencli  were  dispersed,  but  the 
sudden  death  of  Howe  t'nrow  his  troops  into  confusion  and  disorder. 
There  then  seemed  to  be  no  leader  or  an.y  one  to  issue  orders. 
The  troops  wamlered  al>out  followirig  ioeompelent  guides,  crossing 
each  other's  track,  and  firing  at  tlieir  own  friends,  niistaking  them 
for  the  foe.  Y\"hile  thus  moving  Willett  and  his  companions 
accidentally  fell  in  with  Gen.  Abercrombie,  who  stood  under  a 
huge  tree,  v,-iTh  a  hirge  cloak  wrapped  about  hin],  v\diile  two  regi- 
ments of  regular  troops  were  dr:i\vn  up  around  his  person  to  guard 
and  protect  him  from  hari]i.  lie  issued  no  orders  and  the  troops 
continued  to  wander  tlie  rest  of  the  day,  lost  and  bewildered  in  the 
w^oods.  As  niglit  overtook  them,  tliey  hailed  and  rested  uPitil 
morning;  on  awaking  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  men  had 
eucam])ed  near  the  spot  wiiere  they  had  lauded  from  the  boats  tlie 
morning  before. 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  army  vras  agjiin  in  motion  for  Forfc 
Ticonderoga,  an<l  when  tliree  miles  from  the  fort,  they  Ijalted  and 
passed  another  night  in  the  woods.  The  next  day,  which  vs'as  the 
8tli  of  July,  the  army  again  started  on  its  march  for  the  fort,  and 
about  noon  was  re-enforced  by  six  lumdred  Lnlians  under  the 
connnand  of  Sir  William  Jolinson.  r>ut  the  want  of  a  leader  and 
competent  guides  had  not  been  su])plied.  The  same  confusion, 
disorder  and  bewilderment  prevailed,  and  before  the  troops  were 
nware  of  it,  or  knew  the  danger  they  were  in,  they  became  cn» 
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taugknl  ill  a  iictvvoi-k  of  fallen  trte.<,  aiul  founJ  they  were  diroctly 
xiiulcr  llio  enemy's  l;reast^vork?,  aiii]  ex])Ose(l  to  a  iiuirderous  fjre„ 
For  four  or  live  hours  the  Lutlle  rMucd,  to  llie  gretil  disadvnutage 
of  the  British  ti-ooi»>,  aii'l  it  v.'as  uul  uuiil  sunset  the  fij-iiig  eea'-eu, 
and  tln^  latter  retired  to  sjieiid  auotaei  Jiiglit  in  the  foi-est,  exj)eet- 
iug  to  i-enew  the  atincV  the  oext  day,  ])efore  dnyli^ht. 

The  next  uiondng-  Lieut,  ^Villeit  was  awakened  from  a  sound 
slce|>  nnd  told  tlial  tlie  iirmy  was  ra]ud!y  making  its  way  to  their 
boats,  with  a  view  to  reero.-s  the  l;ike.  .Vl>out  eight  that  morning 
tlie  troops  re-end^arked,  andi,  altleongh  there  was  no  eneniy  near, 
great  eonfusiou  and  disorder  prevaiU'd,  and  lliis  exjiedition,  which^ 
three  days  before,  came  wilii  sncli  jiomp  and  splendor,  returned  in 
disgrace,  leaving  beliind  it,  killed  and  wounded,  some  tv/o  thousand 
of  its  innnbe]-s.  Xo  doul)t  Gen.  Ab..^rcromhie  felt  mu-di  safer 
Vv'hen  he  liad  jvat  thirty-eiglit  miles  of  Lake  George  l.)et\veen  him- 
self and  Montcalm. 

In  tliat  ex[)edition  weve  two  other  persons  i)romineut  in  the 
bisloi'v  of  Xe\c  "yoik,  and  who  have  been  more  cr  less  connected 
^villi  aiVairs  in  Tryon  county.  "J'iie  one  was  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler, 
'^vhoso  name  was  given  to  Fort  Stanwix  during  a  ]">ortion  of  the 
revolutionary  wai-;  tlie  other,  Gen.  John  Bradstreet,  a  prominent 
ofiiecr  in  tlie  colonial  s.:rviee,  and  who  was,  for  years,  part  owner 
of  Cosby's  manor,  ^\]lich  includes  the  site  of  Utiea,  and  v.liose 
\vidow,  by  anotiier  marriage,  was  grandniotlier  to  tliat  3Lirtha 
33radstreet  wlio  made  her  name  famous,  not  only  by  reason  of  her 
legal  and  other  al>ilities,  but  by  tlie  long,  tedious  and  expensive 
litigation  Avliich,  over  halt  a  century  ago,  she  inrlieted  u]>on  L^ticans 
and  others,  regarding  their  land  titles.  Gen.  Jh-adstreet  was  but 
a  raajor  in  that  expedition,  yet  lie  burned  with  iinlignation  because 
of  its  Siiamcful  failure.  At  a  council  of  war  held  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  the  ver}'  e\  eniiig  the  tro:)i;s  retuj-ned  fi'om  Tieonderoga, 
lie  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  that  would  tend  to  wi})e  out  or 
relieve  the  di-graeeful  blunder,  lie  suggested  an  expedition 
against  Fort  Fionteiiac  (now  ]\ingston,)  and  offered  to  lead  it. 
Some  looked  uj>on  such  an  undertaking  as  wild  and  chimerical, 
and  its  successful  execution  improbable,  for  it  was  considered  a 
stro)ig  fortress  for  those  times,  well  su])j)lied  vrith  moi,  cannon 
and  ammunition;  but  Ibadstrcet  urged  his  offer  with  so  much 
earnestness  that  ^'>L'n.  Abei'crom i^ie  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to 
commission  him  to  go  and  take  with  liim  three  thousand  troops. 
Among  the  number  was  young  ^^'illett  and  the  regiment  to  which 
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lie  belonLiod.  The  dest ination  was  kept  secret  from  all  but  the 
leMcliiej,-  oiliecrs,  Tijey  started  the  next  clay  and  were  moved  with 
greatest  ra]")idity  to  .Vibany,  theiiee  to  the  ]Mobawlv,  and  they 
*'i'<iirly  tlew,"  as  it  is  said,  iii>  the  river  in  boats,  to  the  "  Oneida 
carrying:  ])lnee,"  new  tlie  site  of  i^)nie.  And  here  let  me  add,  by 
vray  of  ))ai-enthesis,  that  besiiles  Selniyler  and  AVillett,  who  acconi- 
})rtnied  G(  n.  Biadstreet  to  b'ort  Fionteiiae,  were  many  others  who 
fnbsequ;'n.tly  l^eeame  noted  in  the  history  of  tliis  coiinti-y.  Among 
tbem  Nathaniel  AVoodiiidl,  tlien  a  ni'ijor,  subsequently  a  general  iu 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  the  first  ]n'esident  of  the  provincial 
congress.  Horatio  Ibites,  then  a  captain  and  in  the  revolutionary 
war  a.  brigadier  general,  and  who  captured  Burgoyne  and  bis 
army;  C  d.  Cijarles  Clinton,  then  stationed  at  Fort  ]lerldmer,  and 
near  seventy  years  rf  age;  also  his  two  sons,  James  Clinton,  then 
n.  ca])tain  and  twenty-two  years  old,  afterward  a  general,  and  bis 
bi'otlier  Geoi'ge,  tlien  nineteen  years  old,  and  afterwards  for 
twenty-five  years  governor  of  :New  York;  the  great  vrar  governor 
of  the  infan.t  State.  Abciioiigh  Geo.  jjradstreet  moved  his  men  up 
the  valley  witli  great  celerity,  yet  it  took  two  weeks'  time  for  the 
men  to  pole  the  boats  uj)  the  liver  to  the  "  carry ing  )>lace."  On 
reaching  this  port;ige,  Gen.  John  Stanwix  was  found  with  six 
thousand  troojx,  ])a^■irJg  been  ])reviously  ordered  tliere  to  erect  a 
formidable  fort  in  the  place  of  Forts  AVilliams,  Craven  and  Bull, 
clestroyed  two  yeai's  before.  The  first  two  named  forts  had  stood 
upon  the  banks  of  tlie  ]\lohawk,  below  the  ])end  of  that  river,  a 
little  further  down  stream  than  the  })resent  railroad  bridge.  Fort 
}>ull  was  upon  the  lower  landing  of  Wood  Creek,  some  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Forts  Craven  and  Williams. 
Across  this  portisge  ]>radstj  eet  t]'nns])orted  Ids  n^en,  boats  and 
inunitionsof  war  and  stores.  Adam  was  constructed  across  Wood. 
Creek,  at  the  u}!per  landing  near  the  late  United  States  arsenal,  to 
raise  the  water  of  that  stream,  to  aid  in  floating  the  loaded  boats 
lo  Oneida  Fake.  Two  weeks'  time  was  occajjicHi  in  nniking  these 
preparations,  and  in  i-emoving  the  fallen  trees  and  otlier  obstruc- 
tions from  the  creek.  These  movements  i.ndicated  to  the  troops 
the  direction  of  the  expedition.  The  troops  started  August  14  and 
in  six  days  Oswego  v/as  reached;  after  resting  tliere  for  a  few 
liours  to  re|)air  the  boats,  iii^|)ect  tlie  arms  and  accout rement-^,  tlie 
troops  were  again  on  their  way  ]>assing  over  the  lake,  but  keeping 
near  shore.  On  tiio  third  day  after  leaving  Oswego,  the  troops 
landed  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  about  two  miles  from  the  fort. 
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and  tlic  next  cloy  coiP-irieiicGil  active  prej^arations  to  lake  it  hy 
storii].  The  fort  was  a  square  one,  liflecn  feet  liiglj,  Iniilt  of  stone- 
and  neai-jy  tliree-foiirtlis  of  a  niiie  in  eivcuniference,  and  well  pro- 
tected by  cannon;  the  gan-ison  bad  no  intimation  of  the  appi'oach' 
of  an  enemy,  until  tlie  Jbitisli  ti-oojis  appeared  before  tbe  fortress.. 
Breastworks  were  erected  to  pi'olect  the  assailants,  and  Willett 
Tvas  mncli  of  the  time  in  exj)0sed  points  of  danger,  and  one  entire- 
night  he  and  his  ukmi  were  under  a  constant  fire  of  grape  shot  and 
musketry.  The  siege  was  continued  for  three  days,  and  on  the 
29th  of  .Vugust  the  gan-ison  surrendered;  the  capture  included 
sixty  cannon,  sixteen  mortars,  a  vast  amount  of  small  arms,  a  large- 
Ciuantity  of  powder  and  balls  of  all  sorts,  niive  vessels  and  about 
one  hundred  men.  The  magazine  was  blow^n  up,  the  buildingS' 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  fortress  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
The  captn.red  vessels  were  used  to  transport  the  stores  to  C>sweg05. 
and  there  buriicd  to  the  water's  edge.  The  capture  of  this  fort 
was  coTisidcix-d  at  the  time,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blovvs  ii;flicted 
upon  tlie  French  in  America,  consideritig  the  consequences,  as  tliat 
fort  was  the  storehouse  froni  which  other  forts  to  the  south  were 
supplied.  It  retlected  o;i-cat  credit  upon  Bradstreet  and  his  men^ 
although  it  involved  incessant  toil,  great  fatigue  and  hardship,  and 
a  great  sacrifice  of  human  life.  When  Oswego  Falls  (now  j^'uUon) 
was  reached  by  the  troops  on  their  return  from  Oswego,  it  took 
the  men  three  days  to  drag  the  boats  and  s(0)-es  over  that  ])ortage 
of  a  mile,  and  so  excessive  was  the  l-jbor,  and  so  great  the  fatigue- 
and  exposure  of  the  men  in  tbe  whole  exj^edition  that  near  one 
hundred  deaths  occurred  at  that  iioint,  and  when  Fort  Bull  was 
reached  half  of  the  men  were  unfit  for  duty.  It  required  four 
days  to  transport  tlie  boats  and  stores  from  \Vood  Creek  across 
the  portage  at  liome,  to  the  Mohawk,  and  by  that  time  the  men 
^vere  comj»letely  exhausted.  Smith's  Oolonial  History  of  Xew 
Yoik  says  that  five  hundred  men  died  ami  were  buried  at  this 
"carrying  place."  The  cause  of  these  deatlis  and  sickness,  is 
attributed  to  the  stagnant  water  of  Wood  Crct-k,  the  exposure  and 
fatigue  of  the  men,  aiid  the  haste  in  cooking  the  food. 

The  expedition  on  its  return,  reached  Fort  Stanwix  September 
10,  and  that  very  night  young  Willett  was  taken  ill  and  confined 
to  his  tent  until  Xovember  by  a  dangerous  illness.  As  before 
stated,  that  was  the  s;.'ason  Foi't  Stanwix  Avas  constructed.  The 
work  was  connnenced  .Vugust  2.3  and  comjdeted  Novemlicr  15^. 
1*758.    It  was  a  s(]uare  work,  t>')unded  b}' wlrat  are  now  Domiuicky 
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Sprincr  and  Liberty  streets,  and  was  about  20  rods  westerly  froin 
the  ]Molia\vk.  It  was  sui  rounded  b}'  a  deep,  wide  ditcb,  with  long- 
jiiekets  m  the  eenter,  sharpened  at  the  top,  and  a  row  of  liorizontal 
ones  projeeted  from  the  embankment.  It  was  among  the  most 
fortni(hd)le  stiuctures  of  the  times  and  cost  the  Britisli  guvcni- 
ment  over  -s2G0.^O0O. 

j^\fter  Lieutenant  Wiliett  partially  recovered  his  health  and' 
strength  lie  was  put  in  a  boat  and  taken  down  tlie  river  to  Schen- 
ectady; thence  overland  to  Albany  where  he  remained  until 
Decend.>er  1.  The  ice  in  the  meantime  having  left  the  Hudson,  ho 
went  down  that  river  in  a  boat  and  reached  New  York  the  7th  of 
December,  just  seven  months  to  a  day  from  the  time  he  had  left; 
that  city  in  such  good  health  and  high  s]virits  to  join  Abercrom- 
bie's  expedition.  His  feeble  health  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends 
prevented  his  taking  any  further  p[irt  in  the  war.  In  fact,  that 
war  was  near  its  close,  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  the- 
next  year,  the  taking  of  Quebec  in  Scj^tember,  witnessed  the 
culminating  gcr>ius  and  o'ovrning  glory  of  Wolfe,  and  the  valor 
and  heroic  death  of  Moiitcahn,  and  practically  put  an  end  ta 
French  domination  on  this  continent, 

I  have  not  learned  the  occupation  of  Col.  Willett  between  tho 
close  of  the  French  war  and  tlie  commeueement  of  tho  revolution. 
The  eldest  sou  v\M ites  me,  that  he  never  heai'd  it  mentioTU:'d,  but 
that  when  he  was  a  lad,  a  piece  of  houseiiold  furnilni-e  vras 
pointed  out  in  the  dwclliiig  as  the  workmanship  of  liis  father^, 
which  leads  to  the  inference  thnt  Col.  Willett  might  have  been  a 
cabinetmaker  in  his  early  luaidiood  ;  but  nothing  further  has  been 
ascertained.  Ceitain  it  is,  liowever,  that  in  whatever  vocation^  he 
engaged,  he  was  always  abreast  of  tlie  times  and  kept  himself 
well  informed  as  to  politics  aiul  the  currerit  events  of  the  day,  and 
was  ever  found  arrayed  on  tho  side  of  freedom  and  the  ]-ights  of 
man. 

In  1765  occuned  the  ])Oj)idar  and  universal  outbreak  in  the 
colonies,  caused  by  the  threatened  enforcement  of  the  odious  stamp 
act;  but  for  tlie  timely  rcjical  of  that  law,  the  revolutionai-y 
contlict  in  the  colonies,  uiight  have  been  juccipitated  ten  years 
sooner  than  it  was.  In  October,  1765,  while  a  colonial  congress  of 
dek'gates  v/as  in  session  in  New  York  city,  u  vessel  arri\'ed  \n 
port,  bringing  the  obiu>xious  stamps.  Th.e  law  was  to  go  into- 
etVeet  Xovtunber  1.  Tiie  stam|)S  were  unloailed  from  the  vessel 
and  hurriedly  conveyed  to  and  lodged  in  tiie  fort  in  that  city,  then 
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garri.'^oried  by  l^ritisli  troops.  A  body  of  incr.  (Mlled  ''The  Sons 
of  Liberty"  A\eie  oroaiii7/?d  and  anioijo;  tlie  prominent  leaders, 
^vas  yomiu"  Marinas  Willett,  tlicn  tweuLy-five  years  oM.  When  it 
>yas  known  the  8tnni|»s  Isad  arrived  aivl  lodged  in  tlie  fort,  the 
^vhole  ciiy  was  ii!  eomu^otion  ;  a  ]ar^;e  and  turnidtiioiis  assemblage 
convened  in  the  present  city  liall  park,  a  ^-allows  yas  ereeted  and 
on  it  was  hung  an  etligy  of  Gov.  Colden.  Another  eiiigy  of  the 
governor  v.  as  borne  by  an  excited  and  exa-|»eratcd  crowd  through 
the  streets  to  the  gate  of  the  fort  wdiere  soldiers  were  drawn  ivn  on 
tlie  raui])art:J,  but  dare  not  lire.  The  stamps  were  demanded  of 
the  governor  wlio  refused  to  give  them  uj),  whereupon  liis  carriage 
Tvas  seized  Jiis  etrigy  set  upon  it,  the  crowd  marc'aed  to  the  battery, 
spiked  the  cannon  and  tliere  burned  carriage  and  efiigy  to  asiies. 
The  bouse  of  ?\lajor  Jairios,  tlie  commander  of  tlie  royal  artillery 
was  attacked  .-nid  gutted  and  tlie  contents  destroyed  by  fire  and 
tlie  colors  of  llie  regimet't  carried  off  by  tiie  ])op.ulace.  The  feel- 
ing was  so  intense  and  the  excitemeiU-  so  great,  the  collector 
appointed  to  sell  the  stanijis  vras  afraid  to  act  and  resigned  and 
110  one  dare  use  them.  The  peo]:)le  were  appeased  by  assurances 
that  tlie  stam])s  should  not  be  used,  and  in  four  months  tiiat  law 
was  rcjiealedj  never  having  been  executed  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
It  was  in  times  like  these  that  young  Willett  took  his  first  lessons 
in  i)atriolism  am]  learned  to  vindicate  the  riglits  of  the  people  and 
prepared  him>(df  as  an  important  factor  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle which  achieved  American  indepeiidence. 

On  Sundaiv,  April  23,  1775,  rumors  Sjiread  through  the  city  of 
Kew  York  that  there  had  been  a  conilict  be(:ween  the  peoj")ie  and 
the  troops  tlie  AVednesday  before  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  Tiie 
gale  that  cariaed  that  news  over  the  land  was  but  the  slightest 
breeze  of  the  approaching  spirit  of  the  storm.  The  feeling  wdiich 
incited  brave  old  Gen.  Putnam  to  unhitch  liis  team  in  the  field 
where  he  was  at  work,  leave  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  mount  his 
liorse  and  tear  along  the  higiiway  for  one  liundred  miles  to  be- 
leaguered l>:)SLon  wa'^  the  same  which  then  sprjad  itself  into  every 
liaralet  throughout  this  broad  lamb  The  peo])le  of  Xew  York 
city,  as  if  moved  by  one  inipuls^^  pujoceeded  to  the  arsenal,  forced 
open  the  dooi-,  took  ]H")ssession  of  six  hundred  muskets  with 
bayonets  and  cartridge  boxes  and  balls,  and  distributed  these  arms 
among  the  most  active  of  the  citizens;  tliey  formed  themselves 
into  a  committee  of  safety  and  assumed  the  control  of  the  city 
government.    They  took  possession  of  the  custom  house  and  of  all 
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the  )ni))]ic  sto'e?,  cut  ]oo>q  two  transports  at  the  wliarf,  erii])ticd 
tlie  vessels  latleii  with  ]MOvi>ions  for  T>o-toii  of  their  contents, 
seized  the  jtowder  lioiise,  aiu-ni]>tOil  to  take  |)OSsession  of  the  nmga- 
y.ine,  jMiMi.died  a  <lec]arali')n  tiiat  no  vessrl  shouUl  leave  the  fort 
for  IJoslon;  fur;iiL<l  tii:'iii-el ves  into  military  eoinpnnios  ainl  paraded 
the  stree'is,  but  a.{>parently  with  no  deliuite  ubjcct  in  view. 

In  the  1111(1^1  of  this  o-eiierai  eoniuioiion  ordei'S  came  from  the 
]>ritish  commander  tor  tlie  troo)»s  to  proceed  to  Boston.  The 
execution  of  tliis  order  could  easily  iiave  heen  jircvejited,  l)ut  for 
the  timidity  of  some  wtio  were  afraid  to  provoke  a  coliision.  The 
citizens  held  a  meetiiii;!,-  and  agreed  to  allow  the  soldiers  to  de])art 
with  their  own  arms  and  accoulreriients,  but  nothing  else.  One 
fine  mornino;  nev.s  spread  like  wildfne  that  the  troops  were  em- 
barking and  vs'^ere  can'virtg'  off  cartloads  of  chests  of  arms.  Young 
Willett,  who  as  one  of  the  mo-t  active  of  the  ])atriots,  started 
out  in  one  direction  to  iiotify  his  fj'iends  what  was  going  on; 
Avhile  crossing  Broad  sireet  he  noticed  tlje  troo})S  with  tire  cart- 
loads oi  arms  coming  down  titat  street;  v.;ithout  \\'aiting  for  aid  or 
advice  he  })roceeded  up  the  sticet,  met  the  carts,  took  the  foremost 
}iorse  by  the  head.  Tiiis  brouLdU  thin!j!;s  to  a  halt,  and  the  major 
in  command  came  for^Vil^d  to  ie;irn  the  cause;  soon' a  crowd  col- 
lected, and  some  of  the  committee  o:)j)Osed,  and  some  aj'proved 
the  course  of  young  NA'illetb  j^eing  encoui'aged  and  advised  by 
Ids  friends  he  mounted  a  cart,  m;ide  a  brief,  stiia'ing  speech  which 
was  loudly  cheered.  Tie  then  turned  the  head  of  the  ioiward 
liorse  into  aiiother  street,  those  behind  followed,  and  all  of  tlie  carts 
were  didven  to  a  vacant  lot  and  a  ball  alley  on  John  street,  and 
thus  the  arms  wqvq  ])revented  fiom  lea\ing  the  city.  Those  arms 
and  tiiose  taken  posses-ion  of  when  the  news  of  the  l»attle  of 
Lexington  hi-st  reached  the  city  were  used  by  the  first  trooi)S 
raised  in  New  York  an<b.r  the  orders  of  Congress.  Tiie  troops 
meeting  with  no  other  ol);tacle  marched  to  the  wharf  aa  d  em- 
barked for  lioston  arniil  the  liisses  of  an  excited  jieojde.  This 
]:)rompt  and  decided  action  of  the  citiz.ais  struck  dismay  to  [he 
Iieails  of  the  adiierents  of  the  crovrn,  gave  them  a  foretaste  of 
what  might  be  ex|tected,  and  .-it  the  same  time,  made  the  recruiting 
of  trooj)s  for  tlie  colonies  a  much  easier  task. 

By  order  of  Congress,  the  colony  of  New  Yoi'k  was  re<prHed  to 
raise  four  legimentSj  each  to  consist  of  ten  com])anies  and  each 
couipany  to  be  co!n]>osed  of  some  seventy-tsvo  men,  making  about 
0,000  trooj'S  to  bu  raised  in  New  A'ork.    i)f  this  nuinl)er  Xew 
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York  city  was  to  raise  one  regiineiit.  Each  regiment  was  to  be- 
conUiiLinded  by  a  colonel,  a  lieutcnaiU-'coloDcl  and  a  major. 
Alexander  .McDougall  was  colonel  tlie  lirst  Xew  York  regiment, 
and  young  Willett  was  a})j>ointed  second  c:i[)laii!.  He  received 
liis  a|i{)oi!}tn]enL  June  '28,  17  75.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-iiith 
year,  and  as  he  says  in  his  "narrative,"  his  liealth,  strength, 
buoyancy  of  s})irit  and  enihnsiasm  v.  cre  his  princi|>al  qnalitications. 
Ilis  company  was  one  of  the  first  recruited  and  ready  to  take  tho' 
field.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  the  ."May  lu'cceding,  had  captured 
Ticonderoga  in  '*tlie  name  of  the  Great  Jehovali  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  and  this  was  considered  the  key  to  the  gate- 
way of  Canada,  and  had  much  to  do  in  turning  the  attention  of 
Congress,  Washington,  General  Sclinyler  and  otiiers  iu  this^ 
direction,  as  the  proper  one  for  the  inva>ion  of  that  province. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  some  500  meji  at  St.  Johns  on  this  route 
to  Canada;  anotijcr  force  at  Chaniijlee,  lowei'  down  the  river,  and 
some  300  tories  and  Indians  at  ?;lontreal,  which  constituted 
about  all  of  the  etlletive  tr()0i)s  of  the  ijtilisli  in  Caiiada.  It  was 
believed  all  of  tliese  jtlaces  and  trooj-s  couhl  be  captured  and 
Canada  thereby  prevailed  upon  to  !it]k  its  fortunes  with  the- 
thirteen  colonies.  Ol!  tite  Sth  of  August,  17  75,  Willett  and  his 
men  took  passage  in  a  sloo])  up  the  Hudson^  and  reached  Albany- 
after  a  passage  of  four  (l-dy^^.  Tiiey  -^N'ere  aianed  with  the  muskets 
which  Willett  had  taken  from  eiiemy,  as  before  stated.  At 
Albany  this  company  was  joined  l)y  three  others,  and  there 
reviewed  l)y  Gcaieral  31ontgoniery ,  who  \vas  to  aceom]>any  them. 
Their  destination  was  Canada,  \\n  Lake  Chjmplain.  They  reached 
Ticonderoga  in  the  course  of  two  VN'ceks,  and  were  on  the  same 
grounds  occupied  by  Willett  when  he  was  in  the  tirsL  battle 
seventeen  years  before.  On  trie  29ih  of  August  1,000  troops 
under  Gen.  Montgomery  embarked  in  boats,  procee;led  down  the 
lake,  and  on  the  -llh  of  September  they  were  joinerl  at  lie  Aux 
Noix,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  by  Gen.  Schuyler.  The  Gth  they 
proceeded  to  St.  Johns,  but  found  it  too  v»'ell  fortiiied  to  take  it  by 
storm,  with  the  small  force  and  light  guns  of  the  Amsricms,  and 
the  next  day  they  returned  to  the  ishind.  On  the  lOth  of  tlic 
month  G^ai.  M  )ntg'_^mery,  witii  l,OoO  men,  again  ])roceeded  to  St. 
Johns,  an  ]  landed  just  at  du>k  two  miles  from  the  fort.  A 
detacliment  of  500  men,  with  wliich  was  young  Wdlett,  was  sent 
below  the  fort  to  cut  oil  the  suj)])lies  of  the  enemy.  This  expedi- 
tion, by  re  ison  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  colonel  in  commandj 
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was  imsiiccGssful,  aii'l  u^,:j\i\\  the  troo|)s  reliiriicd  to  tlic  island. 
Ue'i'c  tbey  rcinained  for  a  week. 

When  the  Aineriean  forec  was  augmented  to  2,000  men,  and 
liad  leeeived  an  ad.diiional  suji)^ly  of  ammunition  and  hirgcr 
guns,  the  army  again  embarked  for  St.  Joinis,  under  Gen.  IMont- 
gomery,  and  kite  in  tlie  <kiy  landed  at  the  ])laee  where  tlie  troops 
iirst  dispml>arke(k  Again  a  detachnn^it  of  r)00  men  Yv^as  ordered 
below  the  fort,  and  this  time  Gen.  ?!lontgomei-y  aeconipanied  it, 
-<nnd  it  was  snccessfni  in  taking  position  and  ])lanling  batteries. 
The  siege  slowh'  continued,  large  gnns  arrived  and  the  garrison 
was  severely  annoyed!,  Tliere  was  a  fort  at  Gharablee,  tu^elvc 
Glides  from  St.  Joims,  lower  down  the  liiver  Sorel,  and  on  the 
route  to  Canada,  garrisoned  by  about  170  men.  A  detacliment 
was  sent  to  lay  siege  to  that  fort,  and  in  less  than  two  days,  on 
■October  IStl),  it  sui  rendered  with  108  men,  seventeen  camion,  six 
tons  of  powder.  Tiie  colors  of  tlie  seventh  regiment  were  also 
-captured  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Congi-ess.  This  capture  -was  of 
great  ben.elit  to  the  besiegers  of  St.  Johns.  XeA'ertheless  that 
garrison  held  out  bravely,  but  on  the  3d  of  Xo\-ember,  after  a 
•siege  of  Mly  days,  that  fort  suiTendered,  and  the  prize  was  500 
regular  troops  and  lOO  Cariadians  (among  whom  were  some  of  the 
.French  gentry)  and  a  kirge  cjuantity  of  military  stores.  This  was 
indeed  a  great  success  and  was  received  1)y  Congress  and  the 
ooiin  try  with  feelings  of  delight;  and  v.^^^li  it  might,  for  the  troops 
were  raw  and  undisci|dined,  the  army  supplies  scant,  the  weather 
-cold  and  rainy,  the  grounds  where  the  ti'oo})s  encamped  damp  and 
unhealthy,  yet,  in  sjjire  of  all,  a  great  victory  was  achieved. 
•CajU.  Wiilett  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  escorting  the  prisoners 
to  Ticonderoga,  while  Gen,  Montgoiriery  pushed  on  witli  an  armed 
force  to  ]\rontreal.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  w'ere  safely  placed  in 
Kort  Ticonderoga,  Wiilett  hastened  to  Montreal,  and  ai  i'ived  there 
Kovember  22,  ten  days  after  Montgomery  had  reacljed  tliat  place. 
The  latter  ordered  Cajn.  Vrillett  to  return  to  St.  Johns  and  take 
the  command  of  that  fort.  This  showed  the  high  apju-eciation  in 
whicli  he  was  held  by  his  superior  oliicer,  Wiilett  lemained  at  St. 
Johns  until  in  January,  1*770,  when  the  term  of  the  enlistnjent  of 
Ills  troops  liaving  exj>ired,  he  was  relieved  and  again  went  to 
JMontreal.  On  the  ISlh  of  February,  by  order  of  Gen.  M'^ont- 
gomery,  he  left  tliat  place  for  .Albany  in  charge  of  ]^>ritish  officers 
nnd  their  families,  and  reached  the  latter  ])lace  tlic  last  of  the 
Daonth.  On  tlie  1st  of  ^Farcli  lie  set  out  on  horseback  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  the  5th. 
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The  war  hnviiig  now  assumed  a  :=evorcr  aspect  than  was  supposed 
by  many  it  woiiKl,  it  was  fonud  necessai-y  to  raise  more  troops 
with  lonc^er  tcniis  of  enlistment.  Xew  York  was  required  in  ITTG 
to  raise  four  ])attalions.  Of  the  Third  Xew  York  Regiment  tluis 
raised,  Peter  (lansevoort  of  Albany  was  appointed  colonel  and 
]Maiinns  Willett  lieutenant-colonel.  The  latter  received  his 
a}>pointment  the  latter  part  of  Xovember,  177G,  and  with  his 
appointment  came  orders  to  re])air  to  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson  to 
recniit  for  Ids  repmnent.  1  de  was  diligently  em  j»loyed  there  all  vrinter 
in  recruiting,  drilling  and  clotliing  the  men,  and  getting  read}'  for 
the  coming  cam-paign.  At  tiic  opening  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Col. 
Willitt  was  ordered  to  take  Cinirge  of  Fort  Constitution,  opposite 
what  is  now  ^Vcst  Point.  It  vras  so  called  because  of  the  measures 
then  bei!]g  taken  to  form  a  state  constitution  for  Xew  York. 
During  the  wliole  war  of  the  revolution  it  was  a  favorite  scheme 
of  the  British  government  to  obtain  control  of  the  Iludsor!,  estab- 
lish a  eljaln  of  forts  along  tiiat  river  and  keep  open  a  connnunica- 
tion  between  Xcvv-  York  city  and  Canada.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was 
out  of  the  Hudson,  about  the  middle  of  3[arch,  1  777,  sloops  loaded 
Avitli  troops.,  startedi  up  that  ii\'er  to  capture  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  and  Peekskill.  A  body  of  troops  landed  at  the 
latter  ph^jce,  set  lire  to  the  wliarf  and  buildings,  a)id  made  such  a 
formidalde  flemonstration  as  to  cause  the  American  comujander  at 
that  port  (Cok  3IcI)ougail)  to  move  the  army  stores  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  his  troops  to  the  passes  in  the  highlands,  and  to  send 
to  Cok  Yv^illett  for  help.  The  express  reaclu.'d  the  latter  on  Sun- 
day, ]\rai'ch  23,  while  Col.  Y^ilk^tt's  n]en  were  out  pjarading  for  a 
field  review.  The  troops  hurried  to  Peekskill  and  took  post  on  au 
eminence  that  comminded  a  full  view  of  the  suri'onnding  country. 
The  practiced  eye  of  Col.  Willett  noticed  that  a  detachment  .of  100 
men  was  se]^a rated  from  the  main  ai'my  of  the  en-my  by  a  ravine, 
and  lie  conceived  the  project  of  cutting  them  oil' and  capturing  tiie 
detachment;  lie  took  a  circnitous  route,  crossed  fences  and  other 
obstructions,  but,  as  it  was  near  dark  and  the  detacliment  tied  so 
precipitately  to  the  sliipping,  lie  was  unsuccessful.  lie  captured, 
however,  baggage,  which  ha'l  been  left,  consisting  of  blaid^ets  and 
cloaks;  a  blue  camlet  cloak,  captured  on  that  occasion,  served 
afterwards  to  n;ake  the  blue  stripes  to  the  ilag  that  was  lirsti 
hoisted  over  I'ort  Stanwiv,  as  will  be  hereafter  n.arrated.  The 
enemy  were  tlioronghly  friLihtened  and  took  refuge  on  board  of 
the  shi))S,  ^veighed  anchor,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  whole 
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equaJi-on  swept  (lowii  tlie  ITiidsoii  back  to  tlio  cily.  Col.  Willett 
)-{'(iu-n(j(l  to  i'^oit  Constitution  and  there  remained  until  ^lay  18, 
when  lie  wa?^  ordered  to  ]'\)rt  Stanwix.  lie  set  out  with  his  regi- 
ment in  tliree  sloops,  and,  in  tliree  days,  readied  Albany,  thence 
up  the  .Mohawk  in  iK^ats,  and  arrived  at  Fort  Stanwix  ^fay  29, 
nineteen  yeai'S  later  than  his  lirst  visit  under  Cen.  Bradstreet. 
Col.  Gansevoort  had  jU'cccded  liiiii  in  the  arrival  nt  tiiat  fort,  and 
was  chief  in  cointiiand.  In  1770  Washington  sav/  the  importanco 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  wrote  to  Gen.  Schuyler,  in  command  of  tho 
northcru  frontier  of  Xew  York,  that  Fort  Stanwix  should  be  put 
in  repair  and  in  a  state  of  defense,  but  it  seems,  however,  that  but 
little  was  done.  It  was  known  early  in  the  year  1777  that  the 
British  {>la]i  of  the  campaign  for  tliat  year  was  for  an  army  to 
enter  New  York  via  Lake  Cham  plain,  proceed  to  Albany,  an.d  to 
meet  Gen.  Ilo^ve,  who  was  to  go  up  the  Hudson  with  his  forces. 
It  was  to  carry  out  that  plan  and  to  capture  the  forts  on  the 
Hudson  tluit  the  incursion  wa.s  made  to  Peekskili  in  ^^Jarch,  177/5 
as  before  stated.  It  was  a  part  of  the  same  plan  for  another  force 
to  proceed  from  Canada,  via  Oswego,  Oneida  Lake  and  Wood 
Creek,  capture  and  garrison  Fort  Stanwix,  proceed  down  the 
Mohawk,  overrun  the  settlenienis  of  the  valley  and  join  the  oth.er 
British  troops  at  Albany.  Tiiis  vdan,  if  successful,  ^^'oiild  have 
been  the  death  knrll  of  Araei'ican  independence,  as  it  would  Ijave 
separated  the  Xevr  Enghind  colonies  from  the  other  provinces  and 
put  the  settlements  of  Tryon  county  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  Tories. 

When  Col.  Willett  reached  Fort  Stanwix  he  found  it  was  greatly 
out  of  repair;  the  ditcli  was  iLHeil  ui»,  the  embankment's  crumbled 
away,  the  pickets  had  rotted  down  and  the  bari-acks  and  magazine 
gone  to  ruin.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  relate  in  this  connection 
the  difnculties  attending  the  re]>airs,  the  inetlieiency,  if  not  tlie 
culpable  lieedlessness,  of  the  engineer  in  chaige,  a  detection,  of  his 
blunders  by  Col.  Willett,  and  his  arrest  and  dismissal  to  Gen, 
Scliuyler  at  Ali:>any,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  over  again  mnch 
of  the  vrork,  and  how  it  was  not  completed  when  the  enemy 
arrived;  all  of  these  have  been  })r(jity  fully  nai-rated  in  the  general^ 
as  well  as  the  local  history  of  the  times.  About  live  f.  m.,  August 
2,  batteaux  loaded  ^vith  siipjdics  for  the  garrison  and  guarded  by 
200  men,  reached  the  landing  place  on  the  iVlohawk  from  dovrn  tho 
river,  and  barely  ha<l  time  to  get  within  the  fort  when  an  advance 
guard  of  si.vt}^  nieu  of  the  enemy  aj)peared  m  the  skirt  of  tho 
v/oods  from  the  direction  of  Fort  Budl.    In  fact,  the  captain  had 
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-carelessly  ]in2:cre(]  beliijul  and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  garrison, 
hy  thin  200  addition,  consis'.ed  of  750  men,  with  six  weeks'  |)rovi- 
•sion,  but  a  scanty  sii[)])ly  of  powdtr — C'noui^h  for  six  weeks  if  only 
n\ne  cannon  were  lired  each  day.  i<"or  a  11  ic;-,  this  fort  was  up  to 
that  lime  without  one.  The  garrison  lioard,  doiibtless,  in  duo 
time,  in  this  i';ii'-o!f  wilderness,  the  kind  of  flag  C.")ngress,  on  the 
l-j:th  of  June  [.'receding,  had  adopted  as  the  eniJ)!eni  of  the  naiion 
that  was  to  be,  and,  as  necessity  is  the  inolh(  ]•  of  invention,  tlie 
troops  de\'ised  the  means  for  rnaking  a  flag  of  the  regulation  style. 
For  the  wliite  sti  ipes  shirts  were  cut  up;  to  m-dve  the  blue,  the 
candet  cloak  was  used,  captured.  l)y  Col.  V\^illett  in  ]\Iarcli  before, 
and  for  the  red,  old  garments  found  'by  the  garrison  were  impro- 
vised; some  nudioiities  say,  the  red  was  made  from  a  ])etlieoat, 
captured  at  the  time  of  the  caudct  cloak.  Tiie  army  that  was  to 
C'ouie  by  way  of  Osvrego,  vras  under  the  command  of  Gen.  St. 
Leger,  of  the  regular  army,  and  under  him  v/as  Sir  John  Jolmson 
in  command  of  tlie  Tories,  and  JJrant  in  command  of  tiie  sa^'ages — 
-about  IjOOO  in  all.  That  force  started  from  3iontreal  about  June 
21st,  proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  Lake  Ontario  to 
Oswego,  YN'liere  it  arrived  about  July  2ot}),  and  left  tiic  2Sth  for 
Oneida  Lake,  reaching  the  mouth  of  AVoud  Creek  August  1st. 
After  tlie  troops  left  Oswego,  their  progress  was  closely  watched 
and  daily  reported  to  the  garrison,  by  the  friendly  Oneidas,  so  that 
Col.  Willett  knew  to  a  day  when  the  army  would  arrive  at  Fort 
Stanwix.  Aw  advance  guard  of  sixty  men  under  Lieut.  Bird  were 
-sent  forward  by  St.  Leger,  to  formal iy  invest  the  fort,  and  that 
-detachment  arrived  a  little  after  five  iu  the  afternoon  as  heretofore 
stated.  On  Sunday,  August  3d,  tlie  remainder  of  the  euemy^ 
reached  tlie  Utppei-  landing  on  Wood  Creek  (the  site  of  the  late 
United  States  arsenal)  and  there  formed  into  line,  to  march  with 
])omp  and  disjilay  over  the  intervening  space  to  the  fort,  Tiie  day 
was  bright  and  clear,  and  the  pathway  over  the  |)orlage  of  sum- 
cient  v.ddth  1o  enable  the  troops  to  show  off  to  good  advantage. 
The  garrison  were  purjU)sely  paraded  on  the  ram]>arls,  not  to  lire, 
Fut  to  view  tlie  class  of  troops  they  were  to  meet,  and  to  observe 
their  raovenients  and  count  their  nuinucrs.  ISot  a  gun  was  fired  on 
either  side.  The  g.arrison  siuijdy  watched  ?a\([  eoiDi'.ed.  The  martial 
siiusic  was  first  heard,  next  came  in  sight  the  scarlet  unU'orms,  and 
then  the  burnislied  fireaians  of  the  regular  soldiers,  the  glitteiing 
tomahawks  of  the  savages,  and  tiic  wild  feathers  waving  andt 
tossing  on  their  iiead  gear.    As  they  advanced  the  regulai"  troops 
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in:irclicd  willi  ])recision  and  Ftiitely  tread,  <lc|)loying  to  the  right 
and  left,  wliih,'  tlie  Indians  spread  out  on  the  ilanks,  and  Avith  yells 
and  war  wlioops  made  the  forest  resound  with  their  reverberations^ 
that  drowned  the  sound  ot"  the  bnode  and  tiie  drum.  In  the  midst 
of  a!],  banner^,  ensigns  and  streamers  iioatod  to  tlie  breeze,  and  the 
v.diole  dis}>hiy  was  intended  to  slrike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
garrison,  but  it  had  the  0}t|i0site  etlect.  They  comprehended  the 
situation,  and  saw  the  kind  of  foe  they  were  to  meet.  Sr..  Leger 
placed  a  portion  of  his  troops  on  the  site  of  the  late  I'liited  States 
arsenal  ;  another  portion,  witli  cannon  and  niortar  with  vrhieh  to 
Bhell  the  fort,  upon  the  rise  of  ground  now  occupied  by  St.  Peter's 
Church.  Sir  John  Joluison  ;ind  Ids  tories  were  stationed  southeast 
of  the  fort,  near  the  bend  of  tfie  ^Nloliawk,  Ixdovr  where  the  railroad 
bridge  now  crosses  that  stream,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  vvdiile  the  Jridinu  can^ps  were  in  tlie  woods  near  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  raih'oad  freight  liou-ie;  the  river  a  few  rods 
easterly,  prevented  the  garrison  from  escaping  in  that  direction. 
It  Avill  thus  be  seen  liow  closely  the  investure  was  made,  and  liow 
snugly  the  garrison  was  cooped  up  within  the  i'ortifications.  Vcvy 
early  on  the  morning  of  ^Monday,  August  4,  a  i)risk  tire  from  the 
rifles  of  the  Indians  was  commenced,  which  annoyed  the  garrison 
in  their  work  on  the  parapets.  The  greater  pai  t  of  the  5th  was 
occupied  by  both  sides  in  tiring  at  each  other.  Soon  after  dark  of 
that  evening  the  Indians  spread  themselves  through  the  woods, 
completely  encircling  the  fort,  and  almost  the  entire  night  kept 
u])  terrific  3-eHing.  so  as  to  keep  the  garrison  awake  and  on  the 
qui  vive.  Early  on  the  rnoridng  of  Wednesday,  August  6,  it  vras 
iioticed  that  the.Lniian  and  Sir  John  Johnson's  camps  were  nearly 
deserted,  and  that  the  enemy  were  stealthily  stealing  along  the 
edge  of  the  v\'ood%  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  toward  Oriskany. 
Tlie  reason  for  this  movement  was  not  guessed  by  the  garrison^ 
for  the  Americans  were  not  then  aware  that  Herkimer  was  corning 
to  their  relief.  About  eleven  in  the  forenoon  two  men  sent  by 
Gen.  Iferkinier  two  days  before,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  besiegers  and  in  getting  into  the  fort.  They  brought  the 
news  of  Gen.  Ilerkimer'sr  approach,  and  it  v.;^s  then  evident  that 
tlie  Indians  and  Tories  had  gone  down  the  river  to  intercept  the 
coming  troops.  Then  it  was  that  Gl'U.  Gansevoort  resolved  to 
make  a  sortie  and  attack  the  two  canips  that  had  been  partially 
deserted.  The  men  within  the  fort  were  paraded  in  a  square  and 
the  intelligence  of  Ilerkinier's  coming  was  communicated  to  them. 
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Col.  Willotl,  wlio  was  to  li;ul  tlic  sortio,  went  down  into  the  es- 
planade :nid  addressed  the  men  snlxtant iaily  as  follovrs:  "Soidiers, 
yon  liave  heai'd  tlia.t  (^eii.  Herkimer  is  on  liis  iriareli  to  our  relief. 
Tlie  conimaudiiig  ollicc-r  feels  sati-ne<l  that  the  "^Poiies  an<I  Queen's 
ranicers  ]ia\e  stoh  ii  oil'  in  tlie  ni^lst  v;if!i  Iviaiit  and  fiis  3^oha^^'ks 
to  meet  him.  The  cam])  of  Sir  Jolin  is  thierefore  weakened.  As 
many  of  you  as  feel  A\'illino;  to  fo]kn\-  me  in  an  attack  upon  it,  and 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  lil)erty,  Avill  shoidder  yonr  arms  and  step 
out  one  pace  in  fi'ont."  Two  hniKlrcd  men  of>ey(d  the  impulse 
almost  at  the  same  moment ;  fifty  mor^?  with  a  three  ])onnder  were 
soon  added.  A  rain  storm  nearly  at  that  instant  came  up,  whicli 
delayed  the  sortie  until  tliree  p.  m.,  but  as  soon  as  the  stoi-m  ceased, 
the  men  issued  from  the  sally  port  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  rushing 
down  on  Sir  John  .Jolmson's  cam]),  near  the  bend  of  the  river, 
below  the  present  railroad  bridge,  carried  it  at  tlie  point  of  the 
"bayonet,  drove  tlie  enemy  into  and  across  the  Zsloliawk  at  that 
point,  and  captured  a  large  amount  of  army  stores  and  a  number 
of  prisoners,  among  wlioin  v,as  Col,  Singleton,  vrlio  was  at  the 
battle  of  Oriskany  a  few  hours  l)i'fo]'e,  but  had  returned  to  camp 
in  the  meantime.  He  informed  Col.  ^\'jllett,  as  thio  latter  states  iu 
his  '-narrative,''  that  Sir  John  was  also  in  camj»,  and  tied  across 
the  river.  If  this  was  correct  information,  Sir  Jolra  must  also 
have  returned  from  (Jriskany,  for  the  reliable  accounts  show  ho 
was  in  tliat  battle.  After  Sir  John's  camp  was  scattered,  Col. 
AYillett  turned  hds  attention  to  tlie  Indian  camp,  on  or  near  tlie  site 
of  the  present  railroad  fi-eight  house,  and  soon  drove  the  Indians 
into  the  woods.  When  St.  Leger,  at  his  camp  ou  the  present  site 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  learned  of  tlio  sortie  he  huiriedly  crossed 
the  I\b.>hawk  at  that  point  and  followed^  down  stream  to  where 
Factory  A'iUagc  "  now  is,  on  tlie  opposite  side  from  the  fort,  with 
a  view  to  cut  oil  Cul.  Willett's  return.  St.  Leger  liad  two  brass 
field  pieces,  and,  pai'tly  concealed  in  a  thicket  ou  the  east  side  of 
the  riYer,  he  0])ened  a  brisk  fire  on  Col.  "Willetl's  men,  but  the 
latter  returned  it  so  ettectively  that  they  soon  pat  St.  Leger's  forco 
to  ilight  and  I'eturncd  to  the  fort  witliout  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
Col.  AVillett  captured  tw.mty-on^  Avagonloads  of  sun|)lies,  with 
five  F>]-i(ish  Hags,  all  of  Sir  John's  p^apers,  including  his  orderly- 
book,  and  ako  letteis  from  down  tlie  valley,  wliich  were  being 
sent  to  the  garrison  fro!n  their  friends,  and  which  had  been  cap- 
tured from  Gqu.  Herkimer  a  fe^v  hours  before,  but  which  the 
cneujy  had  not  opened.    The  follo^ving  is  vrhat  Col.  Willelt  says 
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in  his  "  ii.irraLive  "  v^-as  Jone  on  liis  vclnrn  to  the  fort:  "The  five 
flags  taken  from  the  eiieniy  vrerj  hoisted  on  the  Ihii^staft',  umlertlio 
Continental  thnj,  wijen  all  the  troops  in  the  'garrison,  ha\ing- 
inonnted  tlie  ])ara|>ers,  o-;i\-e  tlin^^  as  liearty  clieers  as  perhaps 
■\ve)'e  evei'  qiven  hy  the  same  nntnhLr  of  nn'n."  Tltat  account  by- 
Col.  VVillett  himself  estal»lis]ies  tl)e  fact  that  a  li of  the  rc^-ula- 
tion  kind,  (as  lie  calls  it  the  Continental  ibii')  as  a(_hoj)te(l  by  Con- 
gress, was  raised  on  Fort  Stanwix  as  early  as  ^\ugust  G,  1777.  I 
liave  not  seen  in  any  historical  worl;  tliat  a  flag  us  oi'dered  by 
Congress  was  raised  within  the  thirteen  colonies  prior  to  that 
time. 

In  the  afternoc)n  of  Thursday,  August  7,  a  white  flag  from  the 
enemy  approaclied  the  fort,  accompanied  by  three  officers,  with  a 
request  they  might  enter  witli  a  message  from  St.  Leger.  Per- 
mission Vr'as  grantee],  and,  accorcing  to  custom,  they  ^  ere  flrst 
blindfolded  and  then  conducted  into  tlie  dining-room,  where  the 
windows  vvere  darkened,  candles  lightC'],  the  table  spread  with 
some  light  refreshments,  and  tliey  were  tlien  received  by  Col.  Ganse- 
Yoort  in  the  presence  of  his  otiicers.  The  bandage  v/as  then 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  tlie  British  ciHcers  and  the  principal 
speaker  (3Iajor  Ancrarn)  made  kno^^'n  his  errand,  the  jturport 
of  whicli  was  a  demand  of  the  suri'ender  of  the  fort,  accompanied 
by  intinjations  that  if  surrendered  the  prisoners  would  be  treated 
humanely,  but  if  taken  by  force  St.  Leger  would  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  cruelty  of  the  Indians:  Col.  Willett 
"was  deputed  to  reply  in  behalf  of  the  garrison  and  no  one  had 
more  Are  or  greater  spirit  or  was  bettei-  qualified  to  spealc  on  tliat 
occasion.  He  looked  Jiajor  Ancrarn  full  in  the  face  and  with  an 
earnestness  and  emphasis  that  admitted  of  no  mistake  or  e*{uivo- 
cation  said  in  substaitce :  This  garrison  is  comn.dtted  to  our 
charge  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of  the  fort, 
you  may  turn  around  and  look  at  its  outsiile,  but  never  expect  to 
come  in  again  unless  you  come  a  prisoner.  I  consider  the  message 
you  have  brought  a  degrading  one  lor  a  British  otficer  to  send  and 
by  no  means  re})utable  for  a  Britisli  otTicer  to  carry.  For  niy  own 
part,  T  declare  tliat  before  I  would  consent  to  deliver  this  garrison 
to  Bucli  a  murdering  set  as  your  army,  by  your  ovrn  account 
consists  of,  1  would  sutk-r  ?/<y  hodj  to  he  jlUed  wltJi  qdi/ciCrs  and 
set  onfire^ixs  you  knowha^  at  times  been  ])racticed  by  such  hordes 
of  women  and  cliildren  killers  as  belong  to  your  army."  Theso 
ficntimcnts  were  re-echoed  witli  applause  by  all  oflicers  present  of 
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the  garrison.    A  cessation  of  hostilities  for  three  days  was  ac^reed 
upon.    x\s  Eolhir.:;-  had  been  heard  from  down  tlie  valley  since  the 
battle  of  Orisknijy  the  garrison  was  getting  nncasy.    They  needed 
more  aniunition  and  might  soon  need  ]jrovisions.    Tl  was  discussed 
within  the  fort  that  if  Col.  Wiliett,  wlio  vras  very  populur  in  the 
Tryon  County  settlements,  could  show  himself  there  a  S]:;irit  of 
enlluisiasm  would  be  awakened  and  they  would  rally  to  the  relief 
of  the  fort.     l-nfluenced  by  these  c(^nsiderations  Col.  Willelt 
agreed  to  make  the  haz;irdous  attempt  to  reach  the  people  down 
the  river.    Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  Sunday,  August 
10,  iie,  accom[)ariicd  by  Lieut.  Stoekwell,  a  good  woodsman,  each 
armed  with  a  s]>ear  eight  feet  long,  as  liis  only  Aveapon,  with  no 
provisions  but  crackers  and  cheese  in  their  pockets  and  a  quart 
■canteen  of  spirits,  no  baggage  or  blankets,  stole  silently  out  of 
the  sally  ]'ort,  crossed  the  liver  Ijy  crawling  on  a  log,  and  when 
■on  the  o])}josite  side  of  the  stream,  wliere  "Factor}"  Village"  now 
is,  it  was  pitch  daik  and  they  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  forest.  In 
ranjbling  al>out  tlicy  lost  tlieir  w:iy  and  bearings  and  became 
alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  do?;  not  far  avvay.    They  were  near 
an  Indian  camp,  some  of  the  Indians  having  taken  a  position  on 
that  side  of  the  river  after  the  sortie  of  Col.  Willctt.    They  stood 
perfectly  still  by  the  side  of  a  large  tre(%  not  ventuiing  to  move 
for  lioui's  and  uiitil  the  morning  star  appeared.    They  then  took  a 
northerly  course  and  struck  tlie  Mohawk  again  not  far  from  M'hat 
is  now  known  as  the  "Ridge,"  two  miles  north  of  the  fort.  They 
kept  close  to  the  river,  waded  in  it,  and  some  of  the  way  crossed 
over  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  as  to  conceal  their  trail  and  not 
be  followed.    They  pursued  this  course  for  several  hours  and  then 
turned  easterly  to  strike  the  settlenuuits  down  the  river.    In  those 
days  the  Indian  ]iath  was  south  of  the  ^lohavv'k  and  seldom,  if 
-ever,  was  there  ti-aveling  in  the  ])athless  woods  north  of  that 
Btream;  neveitheless  vvhen  night  came  those  tAvo  dare  not  strike  a 
fire  or  a  liglit,  h  st  it  might  attract  attention  of  ])r..wling  Inddaiis; 
and  so  they  eam]Kd  in  the  thicket,  witliout  fire,  light,  blankets  or 
■covering.    At  peep  of  day  they  were  on  their  fe(,4,  althougli  both 
were  tired,  lanu-  an.d  sore  for  the  day's  traveling,  and  nigiit's  ci.-iil, 
and  Col.  Willettks  ilieumatism,  yet  they  ke})t  on  their  journey,  but 
Eteered  more  southerly,  aiid  about  nine  in  tlie  morning  tliey  struck 
a  Iieavy  windfall  where  were  growing  large  patches  of  ripe  black- 
berries.   Fi'om  this  luscious  fruit  and  the  crackers  and  cheese 
iiud  spirits  the  two  had  a  hearty  breakfast.    The  sun  and  points  o£ 
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compass  were  observed  and  witliont  otiicr  2:uides  they  struck  Fort 
Dayton  (now  Herkimer  ^il!;l<J;e)  about  llirec  in  the  afternoon, 
liaving  tr;iversed  a  distance  of  tifty  miles  tlirougli  an  iinkuown 
forest,  eros«ini>;  sti-eams  and  mora>ses,  climbing  liills  and  sur- 
inountiiig  many  oilier  obst-icles.  The  i';eneral  route  tliose  tv.'o 
traveled  is  indicated  as  al)0ve  by  Col,  Wiliett's  "  narrativG ; "  it 
must  Ikivc  been  northerly  of  Floyd  Corners,  through  Trenton  and 
into  Russia,  Herkimer  County.  "  Simru's  Frontiersmen  of  New 
York"  says  that  years  before  the  revolution  a  hurricaiie  ])egau  iri 
the  westerly  part  of  Oneid  i  County  and  swept  through  the  forest 
in  an  easterly  direction  acro-^s  the  present  towns  of  Camden  and. 
Trenton,  entering  Ilerkiuier  County  at  a  ])lace  called  the 
dugway  "  in  l^oland,  an<]  continued  onvvard  thrjugh  the  towns 
of  Kussia,  Salsbury  and  Xorway — extending  a  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  ranged  from  GO  to  100  rods 
and  so  great  was  its  fury  that  almost  every  tree  iti  its  course  was 
torn  np  by  the  roots.  Its  traces  were  visible  for  more  tlian  half  a 
century  afterward  an<i  a  |)ortion  of  the  ground  over  which  that 
tornado  passed  is  called  the  luirricane"  to  this  day.  It  was 
doubtless  in  the  track  of  that  tornado  Col.  Wdllett  found 
those  patches  of  berries.  Jones' xVnnals  of  Oneida  county,  state^ 
that  in  the  month  of  that  siege,  a  liurricane  of  tremendous  power 
passed  through  Westmoreland  from  west  to  east— its  ravages 
extended  from  Oneida  Like  to  Cao])erstovv'n,  half  a  mile  and  in 
some  places  a  mile  in  width,  prostrating  the  entire  forest  in  its 
sweep  ;  the  severest  eiiects  were  in  that  town.  If  both  of  those 
histoi'ical  accounts  of  tornadoes  ai'e  correct,  tliere  were  two  of 
them,  six  or  seven  years  apart,  passing  over  this  county,  one  north 
and  the  other  south  of  tlie  ]\[ohawk. 

On  the  arrival  of  Col  \Yillett  and  Lieut.  Stockwell  at  Port 
Dayton,  it  was  asceiaained  tlnit  Gen.  Schuyler  had  ordered  a 
brigade  of  Massachusetts  troops,  stationed  some  ten  niiles  above 
Albany,  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  that  Gen.  Arnold  was 
to  be  in  command.  Hiving  I'csted  for  one  night.  Col.  Wilk-tt  and 
Lien.t.  Stockwell  started  early  the  ne?vt  morning  for  Albany,  on 
horseback  to  meet  the  troc'])s  an<l  irderview  Gen.  Arnold.  The 
troops  were  met  the  same  evening  on  their  Avay.  It  was  tiien 
learned  tliat  the  First  New  York  Hegiment  was  also  on  its  way  to 
relieve  tlie  foi't.  On  Saturda}-,  August  JG,  Gen.  Arnold  and  Cob 
Willett  reached  Fori  Dayton,  were  the  troo})s  were  assembled; 
on  the  way  from  Albany,  Col.  AV.  stopped  to  sec  Gen.  Herkirner 
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at  i)is  res'hlt'nco  near  Little  Falls,  who  that  day  liad  liis  leg  aiii- 
])uLatr(l  by  rtmson  of  the  injury  in  llic  bat  lie  at  Ol  i^l•:al]y  ten  days 
before;  tlie  latter  died  next  day  after  llie  aiiputat ion.  About  tbe 
tii!)e  tliat  Col.  ^^'l^!e^t  started  dovai  tlie  valley  for  assistance, 
"Walter  X.  luitler.  a  tory,  wiio  \v;)s  in  the  bailie  of  Oiiskany,  and 
was  ill  the  seige  of  l-'ort  Slanwix,  al.-o  went  (b/wn  to  the  .Moliawk 
Settleitients  to  iwUy  his  T(M-y  fiiends.  x\  iiiunlxr  of  theui  had 
assembled  by  ap}»oint nu-nt  on  Fi'iday  evenini^,  Augnst  15,  at  the 
house  of  one  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  ])eace 
of  Tryon  county,  there  to  be  addressed  by  Butler.  Shoemaker 
then  resided  at  or  near  wluit  is  now  .Mohawk  village,  nearly 
opposite  Herkimer  village.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Dayton  received 
news  of  the  assemblage  and  a  detachment  was  sent  to  surround 
the  liouse  and  cajuurc  the  inmates.  When  Buller  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  harangue,  the  detachment  swooped  down  u;)on  the  as- 
semblage, and  captured  tlie  whole  posse,  consistin.g  of  six  or  eight 
soldiers,  and  as  many  Indians,  besides  a  number  of  tories,  among 
Vvdiomwas  an  ignorant,  half  wilted  fellow  by  the  name  of  Han  Yost 
Schuyler.  Gen.  Arnold  at  once  ordered  a  court  martial  to  try 
J^utlei"  and  Schuyler  as  spic-^,  foi'  being  found  within  the  ^Vruerican 
lines.  Col.  Wdlett  was  appointed  judge  advocate;  the  tw^o  were 
convicted  an<.]  seiUonced  to  be  executed.  Gen.  Arnold  a])])roved 
the  sentence  and  oidered  tlie  execution  to  take  jdace  the  next 
morning.  Through  tlie  inteicession  of  friends,  the  sentence  of 
Butler  \vas  res];ited  and  he  sent  to  Albany  as  a  prisoner.  Tiirough 
carelessness  or  treachery  he  subsequently  escaped  and  fied  to 
Canada,  and  for  ye.irs  thej-eafter  was  th(?  greatest  scourge,  by  rea- 
son of  his  temp.'r  and  cruelties  evei'  ii;iiicte<l  upon  the  Count)' 
of  Tryon,  and  lii-^.  iiame  has  been  lianded  down  tinougli  history, 
as  the  vrorst  liated,  and  mo-t  detested  of  all  the  tories  of  those 
times.  .\s  to  Han  Yost  Schuyler,  his  brotht-r  and  v>  idowed 
mother  strongl}-  inteiceded  in  his  behalf  and  as  he  was 
a  well  known  Tory  and  regarded  by  the  Indians  with  a  sort 
of  superstition  they  always  enteitain  toward  sucli  unfortunates, 
Gen.  Arnold  conceived  the  idea  of  using  Idm  to  fiighteii  away  the 
besiegei's  at  Foi't  Slan  wix.  That  r/^^c  and  its  success,  have  been  so 
often  told,  that  the  story  need  not  be  repeated  hej-e;  suflice  it  to 
say  that  f>y  reason  of  the  exago-erated  stories  II-au  Yost  com- 
inunieatC'l  to  St.  keger,  of  the  near  anpi-o  ich  of  an  overwhelming 
relieving  force,  the  sieg<>  wa>  at;an«ioned  Augu-t  22,  and  the 
besiegers  hurriedly  returned  by  tlu.'  route  they  came  20  days  be 
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lore,  Icfiving  bjliiii  l  lln-  ban) !)a(licr  a^loyi)  in  t!ie  bomb  proof,  St. 
liOUer's  jji'ivMtt;  writiiiL;-  <le-k,  the  tents  ol"  the  soklieis,  provisions, 
iirtillery,  aniniunition,  the  entire  cinip  ecpiipage,  and  large  cpiant- 
ities  of  olliL-r  stores. 

llan  Yost  Selrayier  tl  _•<]  with  tlie  fugitives  as  far  as  Oneida 
Lake;  there  lie  found  means  to  leave  them  and  to  return  to  tlio 
furt,  and  a])pri>e  Cob  Gansevoort  of  the  ruse.  Tiiis  was  the  first 
iiotiee  tlie  hitter  leeeived  of  Gen.  Arnold's  ajtproneb,  and  ex]>brnied 
whj  St.  L^ger  had  itfr  in  sueh  haste.  At  four  o'ch^ek  of  the 
afternoon  of  the  n.-xt  day,  Gen.  Arnoh,]  arrive'!  with  his  men,  and 
with  four  brass  iield  pieces,  banners  dispbiyed,  drums  beating, 
music  pbiying,  they  neirciied  into  the  fort:  ami.l  the  booming  of 
cannon,  the  discharge  of  musketry  and  the  cheers  of  ilie  garrison. 
The  successful  defence  of  Fort  Sianwix  to  whiich  Coh  Willett  so 
l^irgely  contributed,  afiixed  the  seal  to  Ameiicnu  independence. 
'N'^'itliin  two  months  thei-eaftcr,  I>urgoyne  and  ld>  army  laid  down 
tbeir  arms  on  the  field  of  Saratoga,  'i'leonderoga  was  abandoned, 
the  Ib'itish  ga\-e  up  the  control  of  the  Ihelsoii  aiul  retreated  down 
the  I'iver  and  Xew  Yoik  was  redeenua].  These  victoi'ies  and 
others,  conimeiicing  at  t])at  kaie  fortress  iii  the  then  far  olf  wilder- 
ness, sent  a  glosv  of  joy  throughout  the  thirteen  colonies,  and 
paved  the  way  for  P^rance  in  less  than  four  mouths  thereafter  to 
acknowledge  our  indepemlence.  Tl^e  ]>ritish  press  s])oke  in  the 
highest  ]:)raise  of  Cub  Willert's  achievements,  of  his  jouiaiey  down 
the  river  througli  pathless  woods  in  que.^t  of  succor.  Congress 
voted  him  a  sv^'ord,  and  the  next  Octobei-,  one  was  sent  him, 
accomj)anied  by  a  copy  of  th.e  resolution  of  Cougi'es-,  nnd  a 
complimentary  letter  from  John  liancock,  president  of  that  body. 
That  teslinionial  is  now  in  the  jiossession  of  a  desctaidant  of  Cob 
Vrillett,  and  a  descrijUiou  of  it  is  furnished  me  as  follows:  "It  is 
one  of  ordinary  length,  rajjier  kind,  running  to  a  slair]-)  point, 
und  of  I);imascus  steel:  the  liandle  is  gold,  ])latina  and  other 
inetal,  and  on  it  is  this  inscri j)tion,  ^  Coni/rfs^  lo  Col.  IVi/leff^  Oct.^ 
1777.'"'  xXfter  St.  Leger's  retreat  Cob  Willett  {»a>sed  several 
months  in  comparative,  inactivity.  He  completed  the  unliiiished 
works  of  Fort  Slnnw  ix,  and  drilled  the  trooj)S  stationed  there. 
Tlie  last  of  September,  C(d.  (^Tanse\  oort  liaving  returned  to  that 
fort,  Cob  Willett  set  out  to  visit,  his  fiimily  at  Fishkill,  where  he 
arrived  October  4,  the  very  day  tlie  Jbitish  c:iptured  F«u-ts  Clintoii 
:and  .MontgoniL'ry,  raid  thereby  obtained  for  a  short  time,  control 
,of  the  jiudscn.    Cob  Willett  remained  for  awhile  in  that  vicinity^ 
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asfiistiiig  in  the  dcfeupo  of  llie  country  about  tliat  I'iyer.  That  fall 
lie  visited  tlie  aiToy  under  Wasliington,  a  dozen  of  miles  from 
PJjiladelphia,  aiul  remained  tliere  until  January,  1778,  v.dicn  he 
returned  to  Foi  t  Stanwix.  "Wearied  witli  this  inactive  and  monot- 
onous life,  he  set  out  in  Juuf^  1778,  to  join  the  army  under 
Washington;  on  reaeliing  FisIdciH,  lie  found  tliere  Gien.  Gates,  and 
on  tlie  21st  of  that  montli,  newH  came  that  the  British  had 
evacuated  Philadelpliia.  As  Gen.  Gates  liad  important  informa- 
tion to  communicate  to  Washington,  Col.  "Willett  was  sent  as  tlie 
coufidential  messenger.  lie  remained  witli  the  main  army,  and 
took  part  in  the  hattle  of  ]Monmouth  on  tlie  28th  of  Juiie,  and 
continued  ^^dl]l  tliat  army  the  rest  of  tlie  year  1778. 

The  great  campaign  for  tiie  year  1779,  was  to  be  an  invasion  of 
tlie  countiy  in  the  western  part  of  Xew  Vork,  occupied  by  the 
Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Indians.  Those  tribes  had  taken 
sides  witli  the  Ib'itish,  and  fi-om  their  territory  many  of  the  incur- 
sions into  the  Mohawk  settlements  were  planned  ;  their  rich  agri- 
cult  aral  fields  had  afforded  su|)port  to  the  armies,  and  to  the 
Indian  families,  vs-riile  tlie  war  was  thus  carried  on  against  the 
colonists.  Tliose  tribes  possessed  large  cnltiv.ated  fields,  of  great 
productiveness,  rdso  extensive  gardens  and  orcliards,  and  lived  in 
frame  houses,  and  had  ac(juired  some  of  the  arts,  and  were  iii  the 
enjoyment  of  many  of  tlie  comfoits  of  ci\'ilized  life.  They 
raised  in  profusion  apples,  pears,  peaches,  jdums^  melons,  scpiashes, 
grapes,  cranberries,  beans  and  tobacco;  coi-n  was  raised  in  large 
quantities;  ears  of  that  grain  measured  lY»enty-two  inclies  in 
lengtii;  the  lirst  sweet  corn  ever  seen  in  New  England  was  carried 
thither  from  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  b}'  a  soldier  in  his 
knapsack,  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  This  Indian  country 
included  some  fifty  to  sixty  towns,  all  l  udely  built  for  those  times. 
Washington,  Schuyler  and  others  and  Congress  felt  that  a  country 
Avhich  furnished  so  much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  should  be 
as  thoroiigldy  devastated  as  had  been  the  valley  of  tlie  3Ioha  wk. 
To  accom})lish  that  ])urpose,  two  armies,  one  under  Gen.  Sullivan 
was  to  ])roceed  from  Pennsylvania,  to  meet  another  under  Gen. 
Clinton  at  or  near  the  junction  of  Tioga  and  Susquelianna  riverss 
l)elow  Xewtovrn,  now  near  I^lmira,  and  thence  proceed  via  Seneca 
and  the  otlier  inland  lakes  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  of 
>vestern  New  Yoi-k.  In  April  of  that  year,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
f.ame  camitaign,  some  GOO  t)-oo]»s,  in  cliai'ge  of  Cols.  ^ViUett  and 
Van  Schaack,  ware  ordered  fiom  Fort  Stanwix  to  go.  dov.'u  Wood 
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Creek  niul  into  One'ula  Lake  to  the  Onondaga  River,  and  thence 
into  the  country  of  the  Onondagns,  to  hiy  t]ieir  settlements  w^aste, 
destroy  tlicir  buihlings  and  inflict  tlie  same  kind  of  chastisement 
upon  them  that  had  been  intlicted  u\)ou  the  white  settlements. 
Tills  expedition  ftarted  from  Fort  Stanwix  April  18,  and  was  gone 
six  days,  traveling  ISO  miles,  and  most  ellectually  accomplishing 
the  Avork  it  set  out  to  perform.  Ahoiit  a  dozen  villages,  extending 
a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  along  tlie  valley  of  the  Onondaga 
streams,  were  burned,  grain,  cattle  and  other  projocrty  destroyed,, 
the  svv'ivel  of  their  council  house  disabled,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  settlements  rcTulered  complete.  After  this  work  Col.  Willett 
returned  to  Canajoliarie  and  then  joined  Gen.  Clinton's  array,  for 
its  destination  to  meet  Gen.  Sullivan,  Four  weeks  Gen.  Clinton 
was  occupied  in  making  ihc  needed  preparations;  in  xVugust  he 
and  his  army  went  overland  to  the  head  of  Otsego  Lake,  the  head 
waters  of  Susquehanna  River,  taking  200  boats  from  Canajoharie, 
each  dra\^  u  by  four  horses,  to  tliat  lake.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
and  river  were  raised  by  a  dam,  and  tlie  loa<led  boats  were 
launched,  to  be  carried  down  the  river  by  the  rushing  waters.  For 
the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by  CoLAYillett  in  tlie  ]>;irt  he 
took  to  start  that  ilotilla,  Gen.  Clinton  ])aid  him  a  high  compliment 
in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Schuyler.  The  two  armies  of  Gens.  Sullivau 
and  Clinton  united,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  was  fought  the 
bloody  and  hotly  contested  battle  of  Xewtown,  in  which  the  Indians 
under  Brant  and  the  Tories  under  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Col.  John 
Bntler  were  totally  routed.  The  enemy  fought  with  desperation, 
for  they  were  tigiitin'.:  for  their  homes,  and  they  knew  thai  defeat 
meant  the  desolation  of  their  country  and  tlie  destruction  of  their 
firesides.  There  was  no  bottle  and  not  much  opposition  after  that. 
SullivaTi's  ai  my,  5,000  strong,  overran  the  entire  hostile  country 
and  laid  it  waste,  leaving  hardly  a  green,  living  or"  movable 
thing  on  the  whole  track  of  the  invaders.  They  found  it  a  garden, 
but  left  it  a  desert.  Over  forty  towns,  which  inclnded  700  build- 
ings, were  burned  to  aslics,  160,000  bushels  of  corn  were  destroyed.^ 
elegant  gardens  laid  waste,  1,500  bearing  frait  trees  leveled  to  the 
ground,  cattle  killed  or  driven  oil]  and  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  seek  safety  in  tlight.  It  broke  the  backbone  of  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Tiiat  canq>aign  has 
l)assed  into  history  as  the  '^Sullivan's  expedition.''  Tiic  ravages 
of  the  indian  country,  made  by  that  ex]iedition,  in.clted  those  hostile- 
tribes  and  the  Tories  to  retaliate  in  kind  and  ta  wreak  their 
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TCiigcaDce  tlie  next  year  upon  tlio  wliite  scUk'inciits  of  Tryon 
couir.y.  After  that  cxj)LM]ition  Col.  AVillet.t  :ii;riin  returned  to  the 
lualii  aiTuy  and  lendered  liinibclf  useful  in  connection  tliGrowiih, 
In  the  winter  of  17  70-80  lie  le<l  a  dctacluncnt  of  500  men,  and 
T/jt]i  one  ficll  piece,  crossed  at  nicfat  on  the  ice  over  to  Stateii 
Island  and  ca])iured  seventeen  v;aL;onIoads  oi  stores,  whicli  at  tliat 
particular  juncture  were  of  great  service  to  the  troops.  The  same 
^^'inter  lie  led  another  expedition  to  Faulus  Hook,  (Jersey  City,) 
captured  a  redoubt  and  all  of  the  cattle  of  the  British.  It 
^vas  the  celerity  of  Col.  Willett's  Tuovenients,  the  fertility  of 
liis  resources  and  his  untiring  activity  that  rciidered  him  such  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  patriot  cause  and  so  mucii  dreaded  by  the 
enemy,  lie  Vv'as  in  tliat  war  to  the  Amciacans  what  Sheridan  was 
to  the  Xorth  and  Stonewall  Jackson  to  the  South  in  the  recent 
civil  war.  Wherever  he  commanded  he  inspire*]  the  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  of  his  men,  and  they  generally  followed  wherever 
lie  dared  to  lead. 

During  the  year  1780  and  while  the  Indians  and  Tories  were 
committing  terriide  ravages  in  Tryon  county,  Col.  Willett  was 
with  the  main  army  in  Westchester  county,  but  nothing  of 
importance  occui-red,  so  far  as  he  wns  concerned.  The  County  of 
Tryon  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  war,  sutfered  more  severel}' 
than  any  other  exterjt  of  territory  within  the  thirteen  colonies. 
Within  its  l)orders  more  campaigns  were  performed,  more  "battles 
fought,  more  ))ec{)le  munlered  and  more  dwellings  burned  than  in 
any  other  section.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  that  county, 
reported  to  the  Legislature  in  Deceujber,  1780,  that  during  the 
war  700  buildings  had  been  burned,  354  families  had  abarjdoned 
their  liomes  and  i-emoved.  fi'om  the  country,  613  persons  had 
<leserted  to  the  enemy,  197  luid  been  killed,  121  taken  captives, 
and  1,200  farms  were  uncultivated  by  reason  of  the  enemy,  and 
this  did  not  include  some  five  or  six  other  settlements.  Other 
statistics  show  th;it  tliousands  of  horses  and  cattle  had  been  killed 
or  stolen,  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  destroyed,  and  that  300 
women  had  been  made  widows,  and  2,000  children  made  orphans. 
These  ravages  and  misfortuiics,  earned  for  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  the  title  of  the  dark  atid  bloody  ground,''  and  well  nigh 
-extingui-'hed  the  hopes  and  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  the  ])eople. 
The  year  1781  oj^ened  gloomily  upon  the  inliabitants  of  that 
Talley.  In  this  emergency,  Gov.  ClintoJi  bethouglit  himself  of  one 
"who  could  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  peo})le,  \\diose  prOi.encQ 
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Tt'ould  aroase  p-reat  eiitliu>i:j^;ni  aii.l  l>o  a  to\^"e^  of  sLrenolh  in  the 
valley.  ^1i^U  one  was  Col.  .Marinus  WilleU.  .Vt  the  urgent  solicit- 
ation of  (xov.  Clinton  and  with  C!,reaL  rehf^-tanee,  Col.  ^Yillett 
consented  to  leave  tlie  main  :,rniy,  and  make  his  headquarters  in 
tljG  valley  to  take  command  of  the  levies  assigned  to  thrit  branch 
of  the  State  service.  His  >tiong  sympatiiies  with  the  suttering 
])eo[)le,  his  acquaintance  with  Indian  methods  and  modes  of  war- 
lai-e,  .'iiid  the  assurances  of  Gov.  Clinton  lliat  Ids  ].]-esenc9  was 
needed,  imluced  1dm  to  uiulertake  the  laborious  and  hazardous 
service,  lie  has  leil  on  record  the  assertion  that  one  year  of  such 
"work  was  more  trying  and  laborious  than  all  of  the  other  years  of 
tlie  war.  The  fore  ])art  of  July.  1781,  Col,  Willett  established  his 
headquarters  at  Ca iiajoharit*,  and  it  v/as  not  long  thereafter  before 
his  services  were  called  into  requisition. 

In  tlie  ytai'  1781  tiiei'e  wei'e  twcjity-four  forts  between  Schenec- 
lady  and  I'ort  D.iylon,  (now  ilevkinier  village),  into  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  souglit  refuge  when  ju-essed  by  the  eneniy, 
or  otherwise  tlireatened  vrith  danixer.  Some  of  these  forts  vrere 
nothing  moi-e  than  dwellings  wit'nin  ])icketed  inclosures;  neverthe- 
less they  atibrded  a  compai  ative  security  against  sudden  irru]>tions 
from  tlie  toe.  Eaily  that  year  the  v\hole  no!thei-n  and  western 
frontiei'S  of  New  Yorl<  were  threatened  with  in\'asions,  and  the 
peojde  were  v\'eig;hed  down  by  a  dee])er  feeling  of  unrest  and 
despondency  than  at  any  former  period  during  the  war.  The 
country  betv.'een  Albany  and  Lake  Champlain  Vv'as  sutll-ring  for 
want  of  provisions  and  in  danger  of  raids  from  Canada  in  tiiat 
direction,  while  Brant  and  his  dusky  warriors  wei-e  hovering  about 
the  valley  of  tlie  Mol.'awk,  ready  to  ])0unce  upon  ariy  soldier  or 
inhabitant  ^vho  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught  away  from 
iiis  comr:ides  or  the  foj  ts.  It  was  in  tiie  s}>ring  of  th.at  year  that 
Brant  and  his  Indians,  vrhiie  jjrowling  around  Fort  Stanwix  and 
its  vicinity,  {)icked  up  and  cairied  oil  some  thirty  of  tlie  garrison 
of  that  fort.  In  .Maty  of  the  same  year  that  Fort  was  so  badly  in- 
jured by  tire  and  flood  that  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  men  removed 
to  otiier  qu  ii  ters.  It  was  in  tlie  miilst  of  this  deci)  gloom  and  gen- 
eral discouragement  that  Col.  \Villett  consented  to  lake  con.imand 
of  the  north westeiai  frontier  and  m.ike  his  lioa-biuarters  in  tlie 
?dohaMdv  valley.  The  h.)ie  |)art  of  Jidy,  1781,  he  established  him- 
self at  Canaj(jharic,  ^vlilre  h.e  had  one  Irriudj  ed  ai:d  twenty  men; 
Hi  Fort  llerkinier  he  hai]  about  tv,-'.nty  nn>!e.  at  Ballstmi  some 
thirty,  and  at  Catskill  twenty;  in  otliei  parts  of  tliC  valley  were 
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less  tlian  one  hundred  more.  Tiiese  did  not  inelude  the  rnilitifi 
nor  tlie  hcav  levies  soon  expected  to  be  raised.  The  country  lie 
was  to  defend  ^va>  all  of  New  York  west  of  Albany  county, 
and  included  Cat:^kiil  and  other  exposed  points  along  tlio 
Hudson.  lie  was  not  loft  long  without  occuj)atioii ;  even  while 
establishing  his  licadquarteis,  a  force  of  three  or  fourhundred, 
mostly  Indians,  was  on  its  way  from  Canada  to  attack  the  MohaAvk 
settlements.  Capt.  John  Dockstadcr  was  a  bitter  Tory,  and,  some 
time  before,  had  tied  from  that  jiart  of  the  country  and  collected 
the  aboA'e  Indians  and  Tories  to  return  and  raid  his  ohl  neighbor?', 
and  acquaintances,  and  in  hopes,  if  successful,  of  becoming  a  major. 
This  raiding  j)arty  took  the  route  from  Canada,  through  the  Seneca 
country,  traveled  by  the  "Sullivan  expedition"  of  two  years  be- 
fore, thence  struck  oK  for  the  head  waters  of  the  Su>iquehamia  to 
the  Mohawk  valley  settlements,  in  the  dii-ectif.m  of  what  is  now 
Sharon  Sjjrings.  Dockstader  and  his  men,  puTsiied  their  course 
with  such  quietness  and  stealth,  that  they  reached  v>'ithout  being 
discovered,  a  deupc  cedar  swamp  of  some  seventy-five  acres,  about 
half  a  mile  southwest  of  what  is  now  Sharon  Centre,  some  tvro 
miles  east  of  Sharon  Springs.  Upon  a  sliglu  rise  of  ground 
within  that  swamp,  concealed  from  view,  those  rai.lers  encamped 
for  the  first  niglit,  and  most  of  them  started  off  the  next  morning, 
Monday,  July  t.*th,  to  atiack  Corrytown,  a  small  settlement  of  a 
dozen  houses,  six  or  eight  miles  distant  in  a  nortlioasterly  direction, 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Root,  in  Montgomery  county,  tln-eo 
miles  south  of  Sj)raker's  Basin,  and  about  a  dozen  miles  southeast- 
erly from  Canajoharie,  where  Col.  Willett  was  located.  It  so 
happened  that  early  on  the  same  vjiorning,  tliat  those  Indians  and 
Tories  lefi  that  swamp  for  Corrytown,  Col.  Willett^  without} 
knowing  that  an  enemy  was  in  that  direction,  sent  out  from  Can- 
ajoharie,  a  scouting  party  of  thirty-five  men,  under  Capt.  Gross, 
to  patrol  the  counti-y  around  Sharon  Springs,  then  a  strong  Tory 
settlement  known  as  Xew  Dorlach,  and  to  procure  beeves  and 
other  supplies  for  the  garrison,  also  to  see  if  an  enemy  was  near. 
The  fact  that  Xew  Dorlach  was  a  Tory  settlement,  was  doul)tles3 
the  incentive  for  Dockstader,  to  make  that  swamp  his  headquarters 
and  hiding  place,  for  his  Tory  sympathizers  Asere  undoubtedly 
ap])rised  of  Ids  coming,  and  kej)t  it  a  secret.  The  same  feeling 
probably  moved  Col.  Willett  to  be  suspicious  oi  that  locality,  and 
to  make  it  tlie  base  of  his  supplies.  Capt.  Gross  liad  been  gonc- 
bul  a  few  hours  on  his  scouting  expedilionj  Avhen  the  garrison  at 
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Can.ijoliarie,  discovered  about  noon,  fire  and  smoke  in  llie  direction 
of  Corrytowii,    The  Indians  liad  co?nnienced  their  work  of  piihigo 
and  destruction.    Cok  Willett  at  once  disj)atcl)ed  to  Conytown, 
Ca])t.  ]\lcKean,  witii  sixteen  levies  and  witli  orders  to  collect  as 
many  militia  on  the  ronte,  as  he  could  ciatliei-,  and  at  the  samo 
tiiiie  he  sent  a  /iiesseno-er  post  haste  after  Ca])t.  (iross  to  inform 
him  of  the  (ire,  and  of  the  probable  proximity  of  the  enemy  in 
New  Dorlach,  ^\  it}i  instructions  to  discover  their  location.  Capt. 
Gross  struck  the  trail  the  enemy  made,  when  it  left  the  swamp  for 
Corrytown,  and  by  its  width,  estimated  the  number  to  be  three  or 
four  hundred;  he  sent  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  follow  the  trail 
to  its  starting  }>lace,  v/iiile  he  retired  to  a  safe  and  convenient  j^oint 
of  observation,  and  waited  for  his  men  to  retui'n;  after  following 
the  trail  about  a  mile,  the  men  reached  the  encampment  in  the 
swamj),  discovei  ed  a  large  numl,)er  of  packs,  and  that  some  of  the 
Indians  left  behind  were  engaged  in  cooking,  as  if  ex|)ecting  the 
main  body  to  return  for  the  night.    They,  undiscovered,  stole  a 
blanket  from  one  of  the  tents  and  then  hurried  back  to  report 
to  Capt.  Gross.    The  lattej-  at  once  sent  a  man  on  horseback  to  Col. 
Willett.    Jn  the  meantime  the  latter  vras  busy  all  the  afternoon  i]i 
collecting  the  militia  a?id  getting  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's 
notice.    Capt.  ]\[civean  reached  C-orrytown  in  time  to  quench  the 
flames  in  one  or  two  of  the  dwellings  after  the  enemy  had  left,  but 
not  in  time,  nor  would  he  have  been  able  had  he  arrived  sooner,  to 
-save  the  dozen  othei-  buildings,  whichDock^tader  and  his  men  burned 
to  tlie  ground,  nor  to  have  ])rotected  the  inhabitants,  v/hich  were 
-^inurdered  or  carried  away  captives  b}'  that  superior  force.  There 
V\'as  a  picketed  block  liouse  in  that  settlement  into  which  a  few 
huri'ied  and  were  saved,  ^Yhile  others  sought  safety  by  hiding  in. 
the  woods,  or  by  being  fleet  of  foot.    Cattle  and  liorses  were  kilted 
or  driven  away,  and,  v/hen  the  Indians  left,  about  4  p.  m.,  they 
left  behind  them  a  sad  and  sickening  scene  of  desolation,  \\nien 
word  from  Capt.  Gross  reached  Col.  Willett  it  was  near  night, 
and  he  at  once  set  off  for  the  swamp,  witli   orders  for  Capt. 
McKcan  and  Cnpt.  Vedder  at  Fort  Paris  (two  miles  northeast  of 
Fort  Plain)  to  follow.    It  was  Col.  Willett's  intention  to  reach  the 
camp  in  the  night,  surprise  and  attack  it  before  dayliglit,  but 
the  woods  wei-e  thick,  with  no  road  better  than  a  biidle  path;  tlio 
}nght  was  dark,  nnd  the  guide  lost  his  way.  so  that  it  was  six  in  the 
morning  befoj'e  Col.  Willett  aiul  Ca})ts.  ^NicKeanand  Gross  reached 
the  camp.    In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  news  of  the  approach 
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nnd  lind  cliiuio-od  tlscir  i^rour.d  to  ;i  more  rid  want  ni;-GOiis  position, 
nbout  one-f i'.;]!th  of  a  tnilc  iiortlr.vcst  of  Siuiron  Centre,  instead  of 
one-lialf  a  niile  to  tlie  southwest,  wbere  tlicy  cncanjpcd.  Col. 
Willett  divided  his  forces  into  two  })ar;iHel  lines,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  and  jdneeil  tht  in  in  ;i  ra\  ine  and  sent  a  small  detachment 
over  the  hrow  of  the  liill  to  sho\\-  tliemselves  to  tlie  enemy  v^dth 
orders  at  t'le  first  tire  to  retreat  and  draw  the  Indians  into  the 
ravine — much  like  the  trap  into  which  Herkimer  was  canglit  at  the 
battle  of  Oriskany.  The  decoy  succeeded  and  the  Indians  came 
iiisliing  on,  yelling,  whooping,  liaDooing,  until  tl'ey  met  Col. 
Willett's  men  ;  there  they  v\'ere  chiecked,  tlie  tide  of  battle 
turned,  and  after  a  sliarj)  fight  of  neai'ly  two  hours,  the  enemy  lied, 
Col.  Arillett  following  vigorously  in  (lie  p'irsuit,  calling  on  his 
lueri  to  follow,  while  he  waved  his  hat  and  sliouted  at  tlie  top  of 
his  voice,  '*  Come  on  boys,  the  day  is  ours.  I  can  catch  in  ray  hat  all 
the  balh-ts  the  rascals  can  send,'*'  and  at  the  same  time,  gave  orders 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  as  if  directing  a  detachment  to  reach  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  to  cut  ofi'  their  reti-eat.  The  Indians  and  Tories 
TV'ere  thoroughly  friglitened  and  fled  in  great  confusion,  leaving 
behind  the  plunder  an*]  booty  taken  tlic  day  before,  killing  some 
of  tiieir  ca})tiYes  and  hurrying  otT  ^vit)l  the  rest.  They  also  left 
behind  forty  of  their  own  dead  and  all  of  their  cam])  equipage. 
The  victory  was  complete,  an.d  ]>rodn.ced  inspiriting  effect  upon  the 
Americans.  The  loss  of  Col.  Willett  ^vas  live  men,  among  whom 
was  the  brave  and  meiitorious  Capt.  McKcan  and  his  son.  The 
captain  was  shot  in  the  battle,  bat  died  aftcM*  he  had  reached  Can- 
ajoharic.  Dockstader  and  his  men  hurriedly  left  the  valley,  he 
without  earning  the  copj.mission  of  inajoi",  which  he  expected,  and 
that  ])arty  did  not  again  molest  the  ?d(;hawk  settlements.  A  brief 
sketcli  of  some  of  the  incidents  attending  this  invasion  vtdll  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  tlic  trials  and  suflei-ings  the  inhabitants  of 
Tryon  county  ]<asscd  through  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  attack  upon  Corrylown  was  so  wholly  un- 
expected tlio  settlers  wei'e'hot  prepared  for  it :  most  of  them  were 
at  Vv^oi'k  in  the  fields,  and  but  feu"had  i\n  opportunity  to  reach  the 
picketed  inclo<ure.  Jacob  Diefendorf,  a  pioneer  settler,  with  his 
two  young  sons,  were  at  work  in  tlie  field;  one  of  the  sons,  12  or 
14  years  old,  was  tonialia wked  an-l  scalped,  and  after  lying 
several  liours  insensible,  bathed  in  his  Idood,  lie  crawled  to  the 
picketc'dt  ench'^nre,  ^villiout  knowing  what  he  was  doing.  Oti 
reaching  his  friends  he  imploringly  raised  his  hands  and  besought. 
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tlioni  not  ^>  kill  liitu;  woiuvls  were  (Iresscrl,  am]  he  recovered 
and  lived  for  several  ycai-s  thereafter,  'i'he  other  son  was  taken 
captive  and  carried  to  tlie  cedar  swani]),  a^<}^vhell  thelndians  where 
routed  by  Col  ^Villett,  younp;  Di'.-fendorf  was  scalped  and  left  for 
dead,  lie  covered  hiuiself  vv'ith  tlie  leaves  of  the  trees  to  keep  oH: 
tlie  ilies  fj-oni  liis  wound,  and  when  discovered,  covered  and  l»e- 
grinied  with  blood,  he  wa^  at  iirst  supjjosed  to  be  an  Indian.  Ifo 
was  taken  baekto  his  friends,  liis  wounds  dressed,  and,  althouo-h  Ins 
head  was  live  years  in  healintr,  he  eventually  recovered  and  becamo 
one  of  tlie  Avealthiest  farmers  in  ^Ionti]i;oreery  county.  He  died 
in  1859  at  the  ao-e  of  S5  years.  A  girl  a  dozen  years  old.  was 
also  taken  prisoner  to  that  cedar  swanij),  and  when  the  enemy 
were  defeated  and  found  tliey  could  not  take  tlieir  young-  captive 
wdth  them  to  Canada,  the  Inrlians  took  her  scalp,  as  they  did  nofc 
"wisli  to  lose  the  bounty  the  British  goverinent  had  otfered  for 
scalps.  When  the  settlers  at  Corrytown  saw  the  enemy  approach- 
ing, a  husband  and  father  started  from  liis  house  with  his  family 
to  reach  the  picketed  block  house.  He  luid  a  small  child  in  one  hand 
and  his  gun  in  the  otiier,  folhnvcd  by  his  wife  with  an  infant  in 
her  arms  and  several  children  on  foot  hold  of  her  dress.  A  savage 
fired  at  then),  the  bullet  pnissed  near  the  head  of  the  child  in  the 
fathei-'s  arms  and  lodged  in  tlie  pickets.  That  was  the  last  family 
that  reached  the  fort.  As  before  stated,  the  Indians  plundervdall 
of  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  and  set  them  ou  fire,  and  all 
Avhere  burned  except  one. 

The  news  of  Dockstader's  defeat  was  received  with  great  jo}'' 
throughout  the  country.  The  common  council  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  ou  tlie  19th  of  th,e  month  the  battle  was  fought,  parsed 
complimentary  resolutions  in  favor  of  Col,  ^yil!ett  and  his  oilieers 
and  men  for  their  bravery  arid  intrepidity  in  that  l)attle  and  voted 
to  Col.  Willett  the  fre^'dom  of  that  city.  Tiiat  battle  took  place 
on  July  10,  1781,  and  has  passed  into  history  as  "tlie  battle  of 
Sharon."  Its  centennial  anniversary  was  observed  in  July.  1881 
by  the  inhal)irants  of  tliat  part  of  the  State.  As  I,  learn  from 
residents  of  that  locality  that  cedar  swamp  yet  remains,  covered 
with  trees,  about  as  impassable  as  ever,  except  in  very  dry  seasons 
or  in  the  coldest  of  M-eather,  v/hen  the  grounds  aiul  the  sniull  lako 
in  tbe  center  are  frozen  hard.  Soon  after  that  battle  news  came 
to  Col.  Wiiktt  at  one  o'clock  at  night  that  a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty- 
Indians  v/ere  liovuiing  around  a  settlement  live  or  six  miles- 
distant.    In  an  hour's  time  he  had  a  captain  of  militia  companyj 
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witli  scrcvily  men,  in  pursuit,  but  {ho  Indians  wisely  took  to  tlici)* 
heels.  It  \vaR  l)y  reason  of  such  promptness  and  the  celerity  of 
Col.  Willi'll's  niovenienls,  his  dash  in  battle,  and  his 
soeniiuL!;  ulufpiity  that  the  Indians  lunl  sucli  a  dread  and  fear  of 
him;  the}-  believed  lie  possessed  su[)ernatui-al  powers;  they  called, 
liim    tlie  ("ievil." 

During  that  summer  the  enemy  ap])enred  at.  intervals  in  sintdl 
numbers  in  ditrt-rcnt  parts  of  the  valley,  l)ut  nothing  occurred  to 
dignify  it  with  tlie  name  of  an  invasion  or  a  raid. 

Over  tljiee  months  had  })assed  since  the  irruption  of  Dockstader; 
the  farmci-s  bad  gathered  tlieir  crops,  lilled  their  granaries,  and 
partially  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  the  year  17^1  ^vould 
])ass  along  without  any  more  foj-midable  invasions  of  the  valley, 
"vvith  its  attendant  consequences.  If  such  a  hoj>e  was  entertained, 
it  proved  illusory,  and  the  expectation  v>-as  doomed  to  disapj^oiut- 
rjient.  In  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  October  2-ith,  a  hostile 
force  of  700  men,  composed  of  British,  Indians  and  Tories  under 
tlie  command  of  ^Majors  Ross  and  Walter  .1*^.  Butler  was  tirst  dis- 
covered in  tlie  valley  7iear  Algu^ville  in  Schoharie  county,  making 
its  way  towards  Corrytovrn.  Tiiat  expedition  was  organized  at 
Bucks,  now  called  Carleton  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  theoce 
it  proceeded  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Osvrego,  thence  by  the  water 
route  to  Oneida  Lake  as  far  as  Chittenango  Creek;  at  that  point, 
the  boats  were  secreted,  an.d  the  men  struck  across  the  country 
through  Onondaga,  Madison  and  Otsego  counties,  to  tlic  vicinity 
in  SchohariCj  where  first  discovered.  The  enemy  proceeded  to 
Corrytown,  jilundered  tlie  dwellings,  made  prisoners  of  the 
inViabitants.  bnt  avoided  setting  fires,  lest  they  might  alarm  the 
garrison  of  Col.  \Yillctt,  and  thereb}'  be  frustrated  in  accomplish- 
ing their  undertaking.  From,  tliat  point  they  proceeded  to  the 
Mohawk,  lollowed  it  down  on  the  south  side,  to  Fort  Hunter, 
where  Scholiarie  Creek  enipties  into  the  river;  they  arrived  at 
that  point  at  })ightfall,  crossed  over  the  creek  into  what  was  then 
called  Warrensburgh,  now  the  town  of  Florida  in  Montgomery 
county.  Fearing  they  were  going  too  far  to  the  eastward,  they 
crossed  the  next  morning  to  the  northerly  side  of  the  jMohawk, 
east  of  Tribe's  Hill,  and  l)y  a  circuitous  route  y/ent  to  Johnstown 
and  the  old  bai'onial  hall  of  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson,  where  they 
arrived  at  noon  Thursday,  October  25th.  The  whole  track  of  tho 
enemy  was  marked  by  the  murder  or  capture  of  inhabitaaits, 
^?tealing  of  horses  and  cattle^  plundcj-  of  dwellings  and  destruction 
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of  properly.  Lnte  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  tlie  enemy  was 
■Geen  rnovinii,-  down  tlie  river  towards  I^'ort  Hunter,  tlie  news  of 
tlieir  mai-cli  ^\-os  l)i-outj,-Iit  to  Col.  Willotl;  lie  immediately  mustered 
all  the  spare  forces  r.t  iian  I,  sent  orders  to  other  pt^ints  for  the 
militia  to  follow  on  after  hi !;t,  vrhilo  he  crossed  to  the  south  side  of 
the  -"Mohawk  in  pursuit.  Ife  mai-chedi  all  ni^-ht,  and  reached  Fort 
Hunter,  some  twenty  miles  east  of  Canajol^arie,  in  the  moinina", 
And  was  proceeding  to  cross  SciKtharie  Creek,  and  foUov,'  the 
enemy  into  tlie  towr.  of  Fhjri  la,  when  lie  learned  that  the  latter 
was  on  theii*  w:iy  to  Johnstown.  Tlie  }.[ohawk  was  deep  at  that 
.point  and  not  fordahle  and  Co!.  A\'iilett  was  obli;j,-ed  to  procure 
boats  or  iiorsts  to  o-et  Ins  men  over  that  river,  so  that  it  was  uoon 
before  ]jc  reached  the  north  side.  His  troOj/S  were  at  once  formed 
-in  marchinc;-  order  and  set  oii*  in  haste  for  Johnstown.  Col. 
^Villett  had  41G  men  ;  the  enemy  about  doiii)ie  tinit  nn.mbci'.  Tlie}^ 
reached  Johnstovv'u  al>out  the  middle  of  the  afiernoon.  Col. 
"Willett  sent  a  small  detach.ment  under  couTmand  of  M  ijor  Kowley 
to  the  east  to  attack  the  enemy  in  tlie  rear,  while  he  engao-cil  theiri 
dii  front.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  resulting  in  driving  the 
enemy  into  the  edge  of  the  woods  near  by,  when  of  a  su.lden, 
without  any  known  or  explainable  re.ison,  Wiilett's  men  \verc 
seized  with  a  ])andc  and  ikd  from  the  lield,  leaving  a  cannon  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  and  some  of  them-  seeking  refuge  in  a 
stone  churcli.  The  etlbrts  of  Col.  Willctt  to  rally  them  were  in 
vain.  At  thfit  unfortunate  time  jlajor  Rowley's  force  came  upon 
tlie  enemy's  rear,  attacked  them,  with  great  ^■igor,  throwing  theni 
into  confusion  and  driving  them  from  the  field.  They,  houcver, 
rallied,  and  in  turn  drove  back  2Jajor  Rowley,  and  the  two  con- 
tending forces  were  alternately  defeated,  ami  so  the  iigliting 
continued  until  sunset.  In  the  meantime  Col.  Willett  succeeded 
in  gathering  his  men  and  rrturiied  to  the  light.  At  dark  th.c 
eneni}'  vs'as  totally  beaten,  driven  further  into  the  woods,  aaul 
sought  safety  on  the  top  of  a  Tiiountain,  six  miles  distant  to  the 
north.  x\fter  dark  Col.  Willctt  procured  liglits  and  buried  the 
dead.  His  loss  was  forty  killed;  lie  took  iifty  prisoners,  fi'oni 
whom  it  was  learned  that  the  enemy  intended  to  move  the  next 
day  upon  Stone  /vrabia,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  known  as 
l*alatine  Ib'ldge,  with  a  view  to  ol)tain  j)rovisions.  Col.  W^illetfc 
moved  his  men  to  t Iiat  loc;ility,  while  he  sent  a  scouting  party  to 
follow  the  enem}'  and  keep  ti-ack  of  their  movemeaits.  By  this 
scoutirsg  ])arty  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were  moving  nortli- 
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■^'cslcily,  nearly  ]>ura]lol  uilii  the  r^Iolrawk,  toward  the  northerly' 
])Ort  of  lierkinier  county,  as  if  it  was  the  intention  to  _i:;et  out  of 
tlio  reacli  of  the  Anieiiean^,  and  then  strike  down  to  the 
jMohawk  and  across  the  country  to  Chittena)iL;'0  Creek,  where  tho 
Ijoats  had  been  left.  To  prevent  srich  a  i!io\'enient,  Col.  AVillett, 
on  the  inornini;  of  Saturday,  (3ctol)er  27,  sent  a  detachnierit  to 
destroy  the  boats  while  he  marched  his  men  lo  Fort  Herkimer,  on 
tlie  south  side  of  tiie  river,  some  two  njiles  cast  of  Herkimer 
village,  tliere  to  await  developments,  still  kecpino'  spies  on  the 
trail  of  ifie  enemy,  with  orders  to  send  swift  messengers  to  him  at 
every  turn  of  atfairs.  Majors  Ross  and  Butler  marched  their  men 
at  a  slow  pace,  for  they  Y\'ere  liemuied  in  the  woods,  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  exposed  to  great  dangers.  On  ]\ronday,  October  29, 
they  eucamjied  in  a  thick  wood  in  the  north  ]>art  of  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Xorway,  about  half  a  mile  from  Black  Creek — an 
encampment  which  has  passed  down  l)y  traditions  as  "Butler's 
ridge."  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  by  looking  on  a  map  of  New  York^ 
the  slow  progiess  that  was  made  after  tlie  battle  of  Johnstown, 
some  forty  miles  distant.  During  the  four  days  the  enemy  was 
on  tliat  route  tlie  weather  was  cold  and  each  man  had  oidy  one- 
]3alf  pound  of  liorse  llesh  each  day  on  which  to  subsist.  On  the  28tli 
the  detachment  returned,  which  Col.  Willett  had  sent  to  the  boats^ 
"without  having  accomplished  (for  some  reason,)  the  work  it  was 
sent  to  do.  ]/atc  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  October  2S,  Col. 
Willett  received  word  that  the  enemy  were  striking  still  deeper 
into  the  wilderness,  as  if  to  make  their  escape  by  crossing  "West 
Canada  Creek  miles  above  Trenton  Falls,  ixud  thence  steer  tlieir 
course  through  a  pathless  forest,  via  the  Black  River  to  Carletoii 
Island.  To  frustrate  that  move,  a  short  time  before  dark  of  the 
same  day,  CoL  Willett  selected  400  of  his  best  troo}>s  with  sixty 
Oneida  Indians,  who  had  that  day  joined  his  forces,  and  taking 
five  days'  provisions,  he  started  out,  crossed  the  Mohawk,  and 
followed  up  the  valley  of  ^7est  Canada  Creek  and  encamped 
that  night  in  the  woods  above  Fort  Dayton  (now  Herkimer 
village). 

Early  the  next  morning,  Cok  Willett  and  his  men  were  astir, 
following  np  tlie  easterly  side  of  the  creek,  to  what  is  now 
Middleville,  marching  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  snow  storm,  and 
pushing  their  way  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  into  tlie  north  part 
of  tlu!  town  of  Xorway,  and  at  dark,  encamped  for  the  night  in 
a  dcuse  wood,  about  a  mile,  as  it  turned  out,  from  the  enenry's 
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encani|)nKiit.  A  scoutiii--  ]tarty  was  at  once  sent  forwaiul  to 
discover  the  location  of  the  fot'S,  and  to  asci'itain  wlietluT  Col. 
Willett  was  in  their  front  or  reai' ;  tliat  party  soon  i-etunuM]  with 
the  news  of  tlie  ]M'oxinii{y  of  the  I'etre  iting  force?,  ami  at  lirst, 
Col.  A\'i]K'll  thiOiigfit  to  make  a  nio!;ht  attack,  hat  as  the  cnent3^ 
had  a  supply  of  hayonets  which  liis  men  lind  not,  lie  concluded  to 
wait  until  the  morrow.  At  hreak  of  day,  Tnesday,  October  00, 
tlie  Americans  were  again  on  foot,  a  scout  having  heen  sent  ah.cad 
to  learn  what  the  enemy  were,  doing.  The  main  bo<]y  of  the  men 
of  Ross  and  Butler  were  up  as  early  as  the  pursuers  and  on  the 
march,  a  detachment  heing  in  tiie  rear  as  a  guard,  and  to  hring  on 
the  baggage  and  provi:^ions;  that  scouting  party  got  in  between 
the  adv;ince  and  rear  forces,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  while 
the  others  huriied  back  to  \Yillett  with  the  nev.  s.  The  pursuers 
were  hurriedly  pushed  forward,  and  overtook  the  enemy  near 
Black  Creek,  an  engagement  ensued,  in  \\'hich  tlie  enemy  were 
compeHed  to  retreat ;  frecpient  skirmislies  took  place  all  the  Y\'ay 
to  West  Canada  Creek,  soiue  two  oi'  three  miles,  the  enemy 
seeming  perfectly  discouraged  and  demoralized  and  only  too 
anxious  to  get  out  of  reach  and  harm's  way,  Tiie}-  readied  \Yest 
Canada  Creek,  hurriedly  crossed,  and  when  on  the  o])posite  shore 
rallied  and  another  sharp  skirmish,  ensued — the  creek  se|)arating 
the  comhatants.  In  that  engagemeni  ^Yalter  X.  Butler  was  shot 
and  instantly  killed,  as  Col.  Willett  says,  the  ball  entered  his  eye 
and  passed  out  the  back  |)art  of  his  head.  Accounts  diiTer  as  to 
whether  Butler  was  killed  by  a  random  shot,  or  by  one  taking 
deliberate  aim,  and  also  as  to  v^diether  he  was  scalped.  The  most 
reliable  account  is,  that  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  and  that 
he  \vas  not  scalped,  as  Col.  Willett  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his 
narrative,  but  simply  says,  "  he  was  sliot  dead."  Thus  perislied 
Walter  N".  Butler,  the  greatest  scourge,  the  most  criiel  and  in- 
human monster,  and  the  worst  hated  Tory,  who  inflicted  his 
presence  upon  the  border  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  ]Srew 
York.  His  father  later  on  offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of 
the  body,  bat  it  was  never  restored  to  him,  nor  w^ouhl  the 
American  soldiers  accord  it  a  burial;  they  left  it  to  bleach  and  rofc 
upon  the  Identical  ground  vrhere  it  had  fallen.  The  news  of  this 
victory  and  death  spread  through  the  valley,  about  the  time  that 
the  tidings  came  of  tlie  capture  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown:  yet  that  surrender  did  not  give  more,  if  so  much,  joy- 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  as  the  assurance  that  Walter  X, 
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Butler  ]i;nl  passed  froin  earlli.  .Vftcr  tlie  sliooliiig  of  l>ut!cr  the 
enemy  iK-d  in  cuMfnsion,  aiul  at  a  nr^iid  ii^ill,  leaving  bcliind  packs 
and  all  that  eijeiimbcretl  their  retreat,  aiul  sliucl;  olf  through  the 
dense  and  pathlesf^  w  ilderness  in  the  direetiun  of  the  \  alliy  of  tlie 
]]laek  Iiiver.  After  se^'en  days'  joTiniey,  of  innrirnera])]e  suller- 
ings  and  uritold  hard-:iiips,  they  readied  C-irleton  1^1;md,  eiglity 
miics  di-tant,  in  a  faiiiishing  coiiditioi),  riiriuy  of  the  men  \vho 
crossed  Canada  Creek  having  ];erishe<l  i)y  tlic  way.  Col.  Wiilett 
and  his  nuMi  crossed  that  stream  and  followed  in  })ursuit  until 
nearly  dark:  Ijut  as  iha  Anierieans  were  getting  sliort  of  provisions, 
and  as  the  er.erny  i-etveated  with  such  ]-api<]:ty,  it  was  dieemed 
prudent  to  return,  as  the  victory  v^'as  as  co!j]plete  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  forces  vrcre  captured.  On  the  returPi  to  recross  the 
creek,  the  Americans  discovered,  a  live-year-old  wliite  girl  near  a 
fallen  tree,  crying  piteon.sly.  She  liad  been  stolen  from  Iver 
parenfSj  but  as  tn.o  Indi ms  did  not  v.  i-h  to  be  further  ciicuniiiered 
with  her,  they  left  the  waif  where  she  v/as  found,  n.ear  the  fallen 
tree.  The  little  girl  v,-as  taken  in  cliarge  aaid  restored  to  her 
friends  down  the  valle3\  The  place  of  the  enemy's  crossing  on. 
West  Canada  Creek  is  about  five  miles  up  tise  sti-eam  from  Gang, 
or  Hinkley's  rvlills,  and  nearly  double  that  distance  above  Trenton 
Falls.  It  is  near  the  line  between  tlie  to v/ns  of  Russia  and  Olno 
iu  Herkimer  county.  At  that  ])oint  the  stream  is  fordable  for  tvro 
or  three  njiles,  owing  to  the  idfts  and  to  small  and  large  stones  in 
the  channel  of  the  creek.  It  is  now  knovvn  as  "  Iless's  Rills,''  and. 
the  crossing  place  is  called  by  some  ''Butlei's  Ford." 

In  the  pocket  of  JJutler  wlicn  his  dead  body  was  found  was  the 
same  comnds^ion  he  exhibited  onhistj-lal  as  a  spy  four  years  before 
,  at  the  tin^.e  Col.  Wiilett  acted  as  judge  advocate  some  ten  days 
after  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  Let  me  state  in  this  connection  and 
by  way  of  parenthesis  that  Dr.  William  Retry  (grandfather  of 
Judges  Robert  and  Sa.nuiel  Ivirlof  Herkimer,)  was  sui-geon  general 
in  Col.  Willett's  regiment,  a]')])ointed  in  .ijjril,  ITS  I,  and  vras  in 
this  exp.cdition  ;  ari<]  vra.^  all  througli  the  war,  and  was  vrounded  at 
the  battle  of  Oriskany  f<jur  years  k>efore. 

The  loss  of  the  rnerjiy  in  tins  October  incursion  of  Ross  and 
Rutler  was  never  kiiown.  Col.  AVillett's  otliciai  dispatches  contain 
the  foHov\dng;  "Tiie  iiiddts  of  Joimstov/n,  the  brooks  and  rivers, 
the  hills  aral  mount iiins,  the  deep  :indi  gloomy  iiiar>lics  ami  dense 
woods  throii-vh  v>ddch  they  had  to  j)ass,  these  cnly  could  tell;  and 
perhaps  the  oijicers  vdio  detached  them  on  this  expedition."  Gen.. 
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IIcat}i,  tlie  Amcrieaii  ooiim-iandor  of  (lie  iiortlieru  frontier,  issued 
n  general  order  in  Xovcnihei-,  J  7S 1,  cornniending  Lord  Sterling, 
Gen.  Stark  and  olliers  foi-  tlieir  services  tliat  year,  and  mentions 
tbe  battle  of  JoLnstown,  the  defeat  of  I'Joss  and  T>utler  and  the 
death  of  the  latter,  and  adds:  Tiie  general  jfresents  his  thanks 
to  Col.  AMll('tt  v.liose  address,  gallantry  and  persevering  activity 
exhibited  on  this  occasion  do  ijini  highest  honor/' 

This  expedition  closed  the  war  in  tiio  valley  of  the  ]Mohawk  for 
that  year.  In  fact,  there  was  no  longer  much  of  anything  left  in 
that  valley  for  a  liostile  expedition  to  destroy;  the  inhabitants  had 
lost  pretty  much  all,  except  the  soil  they  cultivated,  most  of  their 
fine  farms  lia<]  been  turned  into  a  wilderness  waste,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  forts,  and  at  times  hunger  stared  the  settlers  in  the 
face,  and  famine  seemed  inevitable.  These  resistances  in  the 
valley,  may  seem  unitn]>oi-t ant,  l)ecauso  no  great  battles  were 
fought,  ai]d  no  great  victories  won;  nevertheless  they  stemmed 
the  tide  of  tlie  enemy's  advance  into  the  interior,  and  kept  them 
back  from  tiie  towns  of  the  iladson,  and  ])reveiUed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cliain  of  forts  along  that  river,  whicli  was  a  favorite 
tx-hcine  and  a  long  clierished  hope  and  object  ot"  the  British. 

For  the  y(di\r  17S2,  Col.  Yv'illett  remained  at  his  headquarters  on 
tbe  Mohawk,  but  no  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  appeared  at 
any  one  time,  to  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Ti-yon  county,  Somali 
and  sca.ttering  bodies  of  Indians  apj-eared  at  ^'arious  ]»!aces,  caus- 
ing trouble  and  creating  alarm,  but  no  very  serious  disturbances 
occurred.  •  The  exigencies  of  the  times  renuii-cd  vigilance  and 
alertness  on  the  }>art  of  Col.  ^Viilett,  and  tlse  sending  of  squads 
of  troops  in  the  night,  several  miles  into  the  wildernes^^,  or  into 
neighboring  localitie-;,  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  or  to  discover  if 
one  was  near,  yet  tlie  campaign  of  1782  closed  witliout  any 
important  event  in  Tryon  county.  'J'hc  substantial  lighting  of  the 
war  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Cornwalli^,  and  negotiations  for 
peace  between  the  two  countries  were  commenced  in  Euroj^e  near 
the  close  of  the  year  of  178-2  For  nearly  a  year  tliore  was  an 
aianistice,  nevei'theless,  none  of  the  etlorts  of  the>Vmerican  olncers 
Avere  relaxed,  to  ])i"eserve  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  to  keep 
the  country  in  an  attitude  of  defense.  Tlie  recruiting  of  Xew 
York  State  troops  liad  been  succe'^sfnl  that  year,  by  reason  of  the 
legislature  oilerinc:  a  l>ounty  of  money,  instead  of  a  bciinty  in 
lands,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  1752,  Col.  Wiliett  had  a 
regiment  of  400  State  troo])S.    Having  prepared  winter  bari-acks 
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for  his  men,  inoeulatod  many  of  tbeiD  for  smnll  ])0x,  and  built  a 
log  hut  for  liimsiMf,  Col.  Willett  set  out  the  last  of  >.'ov ember  for 
Albai)}'.  TliciK  0  lie  went  to  FisLkiU  fur  liis  wife,  v,  itb  the  inten- 
tion to  take  iicr  to  liis  winter  quarters  during  the  winter  of  17Si'--3. 
At  thnl  lime  (ren.  Washington's  ]iead(|nrniers  wei'e  at  Xov\'burgh, 
0"|>posite  Fishkiil  l.anding,  ami  there  Coh  \\'illett  went  to  )>ay  his 
2-es])ects  to  the  «MU!ni.tndei--in-e}iier ;  hv  I'rmained  to  dinner,- and  as 
he  left  tlie  taMe  and  arose  to  ue|tai  1 ,  Washington  invited  Col. 
Wiliett  into  the*  oliiee,  and  unfohled  a  secret  ]>]an  of  sending  an 
expedition  the  tliei]  coniing  winter  to  sui-p)  ise  and  ca])ture  Oswego. 
Col.  Yrillett  was  asl;ed  to  lead  the  expedition.  The  latter  h?A 
made  arrangements  foi'  passing  tlie  winter  with  liis  wife  in  com- 
foilable  quarters,  and  it  was  with  reluctanee  that  lie  hesitated  to 
accept  the  request  of  the  commandei'  in-chief.  lie  depni  ted  with  a 
promise  to  tliink  of  it,  and  let  Washington  soon  know  the  result 
of  bis  eonelusions.  A  correspondence  ensued,  and  as  Gen. 
AYashingtoii  desired  to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  the 
correspondence  on  his  part  was  in  liis  own  ha.nd writing.  Co:. 
Wijleti  accepted  iIjo  position.  At  that  time  Oswego  vras  one  of 
the  most  foiniidable  defenses  on  tliis  continent,  and  luul  given  the 
enemy  by  its  possession,  and  tlnit  of  Niagara,  great  advantage 
dnririg  the  war.  The  whole  expedition  v\-as  to  be  one  of  secrecy, 
for  upon  it  depended  its  success,  and  the  positive  instructions  of 
Washington  to  Cob  AViliett  were,  not  to  attack  nor  attemi)t  to 
capture  Osvs'egOj  except  by  surprise.  On  Saturday,  the  Stli  of 
February,  ITt^S,  the  troo]^.s  were  suddenly  asseml)ied  at  Fort 
Herkimer,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  supplied  wit!)  snow  shoes, 
as  they  liad  no  'oeaten  track  to  follow,  and  tlie  snow  was  from  two 
and  one-half  to  iliree  feet  deep.  Tiio  men  thus  juovided  vrent 
ahead  and  made  a  track  for  a  cavalcade  of  200  sleighs  that 
followed,  carrying  ttic  remainder  of  the  troops  and  the  baggage. 
The  expedition  readied  Oneida  Lake  Sund.ay  night,  February  0, 
and  crossed  it  that  night  on  the  ice,  and  arrived  at  Fort  l^rewer- 
ton,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  where  the  sleighs  were  left,  and  the 
men  followed  the  river  on  ice  to  Oswego  Falls  (now  Fulton)  and 
arrived  there  about  2  r.  m.,  February  10.  Thei-e  they  went  into  the 
woods,  made  ladders  and  the  prospect  of  stealing  unawares  upon  the 
irarrison  and  capturing  the  fort  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
At  10  o'clock  that  night  the  exj^edition  reached  a  point  of  land 
about  four  miles  bom  the  fort;  liere  on  :\ceount  of  tlie  vreakness 
of  the  ice  on  Oswe^-o  Itiver,  meu  wcie  obliged  to  take  to  the  land, 
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ai)(l  pursue  tlie  route  tlii-ou2:]i  t])c  woo»l<.  Au  Oueidu  Tiull  ni,  wlio 
•\vas  considered  e\'ciy  way  t rnsrwortliv  aud  reliable,  and  su]>})osed 
to  ])e  faUiiliar  wit'a  the  woods  and  tlio  routt-,  mms  selected  as  a  guide. 
Four  liouis  remained  Ij.dbre  the  moon  set,  the  tim:;  ap|")ointed  to 
att:n  l:  tlie  fort,  llien  four  miles  distant. 

Tiie  o-uidc  took  tlie  lead,  tlie  men  following  liis  track.  In  two 
lioui's'  lime,  not  di<C(>\'ering  an  ojiening  in  the  wood-,  Col.  Willett 
went  to  the  front  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  learned  the  guide  was 
consideral)ly  ahead  and  tlie  men  f<.)l!owing  blindly  on  tiie  tracks  in. 
the  snow  ;  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  guide  was  overtaken  and 
found  standing  still,  apparently  lost  and  bewildered.  The  men  had 
been  led  into  a  swa.mp,  some  in  sunken  holes  and  nniny  liad  frozen 
feet  and  one  man  Vs"as  frozen  to  death.  The  guide  had  struck 
otlier  tracks  in  the  snovr,  which  lie  followed  suj>|)Osing  they  led  to 
the  fort,  but  instead,  they  led  in  another  direclion  do'v^  n  the  lake. 
In  this  j:!er|)]e-\ity  ihere  y\';is  no  alternative  but  to  forego  the 
attack  on  the  fort,  and  to  retrace  their  steps.  The  men  were  in  the 
woods  tlirce  days  ^vit^.cut  ])]"ovisions,  and  ^Yere  gone  twelve  days 
on  the  cxj'cdition.  I>eiore  they  left  Fort  ITei'kimer  peace  had 
been  concluded  in  Europe,  but  it  was  not  known  in  this  country; 
while  this  expediti'^n  ^vas  on  its  way  to  Oswego,  the  nevrs  of  peace 
was  received  by  Congress.  After  Col.  Willett  returned  to  his 
lieadquaiters  he  went  to  Albany  and  thei'e  heard  the  glorious 
news  ])roelaimed  to  the  rejoicing  inliabitanls  by  tlie  town  clerk  at 
the  city  liall.  In  Col.  Willett's  "  narrative,"  the  letters  to  him 
from  (hjn.  "Washinaton  i]^.  relation  totijat  expedition,  are  ])ub!ishe<lj 
and  the  one  of  .Alarch  5,  1783,  com])letely  exonerates  him  from 
all  bbune  and  expres^^es  the  high  sense  which  the  coinmander-in~ 
chief  entertained  of  Col.  Willett's  ]terseveri})g  exertions  and  zeal 
on  that  exiK'dilion,  an<l  tendered  his  \varmest  tlianks  on  tlie  occas;- 
ion.. 

On  Friday,  Api'il  11,  ]78o,  Congress  issued  its  proclamation 
announcing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  sea  and  land,  and  once  again 
Fmilie.g  i^ea.ce  ])revai]ed  througliout  the  borders.  The  tliirteen 
colonies  wei-e  iionv  a  free  and  indejK'udent  nation,  tlie  armies  were 
disbanded,  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  j)oacful  pursuits  of  life,  ex- 
changed the  weapons  of  wnv  for  th.e  im]dements  of  ]iusl)andry, 
the  scattered  ])0|inlation  of  the  country  gradually  gathered  at  their 
firesides,  at  tlicir  old  homes,  and  once  more  tiio  j^eople  of  Tyrou 
county  rejoictMl  arul  smiled  througli  their  tears. 

And  now  was  to  follow  the  inauguration  of  a  new  government,  thex 
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adojition  of  a  now  civil  polity  :nul  llio  creation  of  newollices.  OUT 
things  were  to  be  done  aw:iy  and  all  tliiniis  to  become  new.  There 
"wasa  general  liatred  of  ever\  tliii!g  that  was  English,  and  a  universai 
feeling  that,  as  fa;-  as  ])ossil)ie,  il  should  be  banished  from  llie 
land,  I'Jie  naitie  of  Iviiig:.'  Colle  ge  was  changed  to  that  of  Columbia. 
The  county  of  Charlotte,  named  in  honor  of  England's  queen, 
the  wife  of  Oeoi'ge  HI,  of  revolutionary  tin^ies,  was,  by  an  act  of 
tlie  legislaluie  of  April,  ITS-l,  clianged  to  that  of  Wasliington  ; 
vvliile  !)y  the  same  act  of  the  l(>gi.dal urc,  and  a?  a  grateful  tributo 
and  sense  of  jx»etic  justice,  the  county  named  after  the  hated  and 
last  Tory  governor  of  Xew  York,  the  couiity  wliei  ein  Col.  Willett 
achieved  his  grandest  triumidis,  was  given  the  name  of  tljG 
patriot,  Montgomery,  under  v^hom  Capt.  V'/iliett  won  his  lirst 
laurels  in  battling  fcr  tlie  existence  of  the  infant  i\]Miblic.  Tiu'se 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  the  changes  etTected.  S(j,  too,  those  wijo 
had  served  faithfully  and  Jionorably  in  the  v.  ai',  were  generally" 
remembered  and  rev/arded  in  tlie  civil  aisiioiiitmcnls  in  the  State, 
although  ]]o  law  was  ]»assed,  as  there  was  100  years  later,  re(|uiring 
sucli  appointments  to  be  prefei-ential.  Col.  vSaninel  Clyde,  a  major 
at  the  battle  of  Oi'iskany,  and  wdio  liad  I'eiidered  efficient  sei-vices 
in  the  3lo]ia\vk  valley  as  an  (.•Ulcer  in  the  American  army,  was 
apjiointed  the  first  shej-itf  of  ^Montgomery  county.  Col.  Colbrath, 
another  oilicer  in  the  ]>atriot  army,  and  lieutenant  in  the  ''Sullivan 
expedition,'"  was  a]~)])ointed  the  first  sIk  riif  of  He]  kimer,  and  later, 
the  lirst  one  of  Oneida.  Col.  Willett  was  elected  to  the  assent bly 
from  >sew  Yoi'k  in  17S3,  and  the  next  year  an]  toiuted  sheriff  of 
that  county  for  three  years.  To  be  high  sheriff''  v\-as  considered 
in  those  times  of  ]nore  impoitance,  dignity  and  consequence  tlian 
in  these  days  to  be  governoi-  of  tiie  State.  The  grandiatlier  of 
Col.  Willett  was  sheriff  of  Qacens  county  in  JS-20,  and  his  ances- 
tors sheriffs  of  that  county  as  follovrs:  Thomas  Vrillett  in  1(380, 
Elbert  inl  705, 'Tiiomas  in  1707.  Cornelius  in  1  70s  and  Thomas  in 
177t).  In  1  790  Col.  AVillett  was  ai>pointed  by  Fnsident  \Yashing- 
ton  connnissioncr  to  the  Caec  k  Indians,  on  a  }}eace  njission,  t  hat. 
tribe  having  assumed  a  hostile  attitude,  lie  left  in  3Iarch  and  was 
a]>sent  four  iiior.ths,  ami  was  emiujntly  succf^ssfu!  in  his  erraml, 
and  war  was  aA  t  J'led.  Col.  \Vil!ett's  thoiough  acqu  dntaucc  with 
.Indian  chaiacler,  lKd)its,  modes  of  thought  a.nd  reasoning,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  him.  for  such  a  mission.  In  1701  he  was  again  ap- 
])ointed  sheriff  of  Xew  York,  and  held  the  office  this  time  for 
four  years.    Col.  Willett  was  of  poweid'ul  fiauje  and  of  great 
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])]iysicnl  strcDud!,  au'l,  of  com-sc,  iiorfLctly  fearless.  It  is  stated 
that  wliile  slierilV,  to  quell  a  riotous  assemblage,  lie  coli  ired  the 
3'iiiglea(U r,  a  brawny,  lnoad  shouhU'red,  two-listed  biileliej-,  and 
laid  his  }»rosh-nte  foi-ni  on  tlie  iloor,  vhore  he  V\'as  held  as  jtower- 
less  as  a  h;.]>|;!ed  sheep.  Jn  1702  Col.  AVjllrtt  A\-as  elected  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  XaviL^alion  Canal,  the  object 
being  internal  ini|)rovetnents.  to  connect  the  Avatei's  of  the  Hudson 
with  Labes  Geoi'g'e  and  Champlain  and  tliose  of  the  IMohnwk  with. 
Wood  Creek  at  Rome.  In  tlie  same  yeai'  a  general  Indian  "war 
with  the  westei'D  tiibes  v.as  ai)})ie])ended,  arc!  Col.  Willett  was 
tendered  tlie  office  of  brigadier  gerierai  i]j  tlie  rnited  States  arm}". 
This  ])osition  he  declined  as  he  was  not  in  favor  of  thus  dealing 
with  th.e  Indians  ;  his  advocacy  of  ])eace  ]>o]icy  was  adopted  and 
war  avoided.  In  ISOT  he  v/as  appointed  mayor  of  New  York  in 
place  of  DeA^'itt  Clinton,  and  vras,  a  year  latei-,  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Clinton.  That  otiice  in  tliose  times  of  Col.  AVillett  was  one  of 
great  honor,  dignity  a.nd  (■molumcnt,  and  was  sought  after  by  meri- 
of  ability  and  hi^di  standing.  It  is  said  to  ha\'c  been  M'ortl)  from 
8l0,00u  to  815,000  a  year,  and  Col.  Willett  said  that  office  yielded 
liim  a  greater  revenue  during  the  year  he  held  it,  than  did  the 
seven  years'  office  of  sherilt.  In  1803  when  Do\A''itt  Clinton  was 
lirbt  a])]iointed  to  that  office,  he  ]-esigned  the  office  of  L^nitedc 
States  Senator  to  acce}>u  it,  and  he  had  for  his  competitors  E.lward 
Livingstoij,  ^iorgan  Levris,  then  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tlie  State,  and  the  next  year  ekcted  Goven;or. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Cob  Willett,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  f!r-.t  Englisli  mayor  of  New  Yoik,  In  1811  DeVVitt 
Clint()n  was  the  nonduee  for  tlie  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
one  ])rancli  of  his  part}',  and  Col.  Willett  of  the  other  branch. 
Col.  Nicliolas  Fisli,  of  the  arnjy  of  the  re^'olution,  fa.thor  of 
IlaQiilton  Fish,  afterward  governor,  v>as  th.e  Federal  nominee. 
The  latter  received  an  over wl^elmiug  miijoiit}'  in  New  "^^orlc  city  as 
the  oj)j)onents  of  ]\Jr.  Clinton,  in  his  ov.n  part}',  \-oted  direct  for 
Mr.  Fish,  as  the  surer  way  of  defeating  >.lr.  Clinton.  Bat  the 
latter  wa.s  ekcted,  as  he  M-as  stiong  ir.  the  rural  disti'icts.  Ham- 
niond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  in  referring  to  this  contest, 
says  that  Col.  Wilktt  had  been  an  officer  of  great  mciat  in  the- 
revolutionai-}'  war,  and  in  ]>riN-ate  life  was  regarded  as  an  amiable- 
aud  worthy  citizen,  but  he  had  been  sonit  wliat  wavering  in  ])olitics 
and,  ill  former  davs,  in"id  been,  inclined  to  support  the  faction  of 
Aaron  lUirr.    In  tlie  war  of  181j  an  in"i!ncnsely  large  ])ublic  waL- 
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meeting  was  liuld  in  City  Hall  Park  in  Aup^ust,  ]814,  to  supi^iort 
tlmt  war  and  ap;)i-ovo  the  measnres  of  l^resident  Madison.  Col. 
AVillctc  addi  tsscil  tliat  ineetinc;-  and,  wliilc  slainlin;j:  beneatli  tiie  t'-ig 
of  the  nation,  v.-hieli  waved,  over  Ids  liead,  lie  made  a  brief,  l)ut 
lelliug'  S]>Gee!j,  v.liich  awakened  nnb^-unded  enthusiasm  and 
a]\i.tlau?e.  He  said  it  was  a  favorite  toast  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  ''."^luy  every  citizen  become  a  soMier,  arid  every  soldier  a 
citizen,"  and  that  the  time  Isad  again  come  wiien  our  citizcPiS  must 
be  soldiers.  lie  concjuded  liis  brief  speech  as  follows:  "  lu  the 
war  of  the  i-e volution  there  was  a  chorus  to  a  song  we  used  to  siug 
in  campj  in  days  of  much  more  danger,  wldeh  ran  as  follows: 

■     y '  ;       :  ,        Let  Euro])o  ciMpty  ah  hor  toreCj 
■.j  '. .  Well  meet  lli-'in  in  array 

>■  ■  ■  And  sliuut  Hu/:z;i,  Huzza.  Huzza, 

For  hte  and  liheny. 

This  j)il];y  di-course  from  an  oh]  man,  near  seventy-five  years, 
of  age,  whose  services  in  belialf  of  liis  country  were  well  known^ 
•^\"as  applauded  to  the  very  echo. 

Jn  the  Greelc  rcvoiu.tion  of  1S23  Col.  Wiliett  warmly  sympa- 
thized with  tlie  0}>])rcssed  of  that  couuti-y.  He  was  chairman  of 
a  committee  apivainted  to  ai']  the  Greeks  in  thcij'  strtigglc  for  in- 
dependence. A  l.irge  meeting  was  held  in  tlie  pai'k  in  Isew  York 
city,  wliich  was  addressed  by  Co!.  Willett. 

In  that  speecii,  he  referred  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was  in  the  same 
pbice,  where  he  assisted  in  1765  in  burning  eliigies  of  those  who 
aided  in  tlie  ])assage  of  the  odiaus  stamp  act;  tlic  same  ])ark, 
Vvdiere  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  in  17  7-5,  in  favor  of 
American  independence  in  which  he  took  ])art;  that  those  v/erc 
glorious  tiiries  for  him,  and  tl^at  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  was 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Amo'icans  for  freedruii.  lie  offered  to  aid 
the  cause  of  Greece  by  donating  2,000  acres  of  land  to  which  he 
was  entitled  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Xew  York,  passed  in 
Alarch,  1731.  lie  said  his  labors  in  defending  the  frontiers  of 
Jsew  York,  by  v/hich  h.e  earned  that  bounty,  wei'e  by  far  the  most 
arduous  of  any  that  he  performed  during  the  whole  revolutionnry 
^^'ar  ;  that  there  v^as  more  fatiuue,  n)ore  liazaid  and  more  anxiety 
in  one  of  tiiose  campaigns  than  in  seven  such  as  he  had  served 
under  Washington.  Such  is  Col.  AVillett's  testimony  as  to  his 
labors  in  Tryon  county.  In  l!^2-!,  ]^resident ial  electors  in  Xew 
York  were  appointed  by  the  legislature;  Col.  Willett  was  one  of 
tiie  appointees,  and  v/as  elected  president  of  the  electoral  college. 
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VVlictljcr  lie  voted  for  Jolm  (>uincy  A.lnrns,  Cieii.  Jack-on,  ITcmy 
Clay  or  William  IT.  CiuwioihI,  all  tlioin  caiiLliilates,  I  liave  not 
nsccrtain'jil.  In  ISiM,  l^Lsiderit  ]\[oiU()C',  ))ur<uai)t  to  a  resolve  of 
CoiigT' iuviu-.I  LaFnyette  to  beeome  the  ^^iKst  of  this  nation; 
lie  aceepli'  !  tlie  invil i>);i,  hwt  modestly  dt  clinerl  the  olF-r  of  a 
conveyanet'  to  tliis  country  in  a  Tuiud  Slates  shi])  of  tlie  line. 
ITe  left  li-avre  July  12,  1824,  and  after  a  voyaii-e  of  34  days,  arrived 
otF  Sandy  Hook  ([tiile  early  in  the  niornino-  of  Snn  lay,  August  15. 
Porty  tl]ou-:and  pcojde  crowded  tjie  l>attery  to  cheer  and  welcome 
his  comiiiL;-.  .Among-  the  vei'y  hr.-t  to  meet  and  take  L:iFayette 
l>y  the  hand,  Avas  Jose|ih  IkniajKirie.  then  residing  at  JJordentown, 
i^^ew  Jersey,  ex-king  of  Sjuiin,  and  brother  of  the  great  Naiioleon. 
At  9  o'clock  ih'  the  moi  ning,  a  small  vessel  steamed  cp  to  quaran- 
tine to  take  LaFayette  direct  to  the  cil y,  but  as  it  was  Sunday 
and  lie  wtis  to  have  a  public  rceej>tion  in  ]^New  York  on  ih.e  mor- 
row he  declined  to  g-',  but,  instead,  v/ent  straightway 
to  the  residence  of  Vice  I'resident  Daniel  I).  Toriipkins  oi:i  Statcn 
Island.  It  was  near  foity  years  since  LaFayette  had  left  this 
country,  and  when  his  f^et  orice  again  touclied  American  soil,  the 
memories  of  tlie  j^ist,  the  great  ch.anges  since  his  first  coming,  came 
rushing  to  the  fiont  in  the  thoughts  of  the  thronging  muUitude 
Tvdio  witnessed  his  landing,  and  ihe  emotions  were  too  great  for 
suppression — too  great  to  find  utierance,  except  by  salutes  from  all 
the  ships  in  the  harbor,  the  roaj-ing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  luud  acclaim  of  tlie  peo})le  that  the  illustrious  guest  of  the 
nation  might  receive  a  joyous  and  univei'sal  welcome.  Xothing 
like  it  had  ever  before  been  witnessed  on  this  continent.  In  the 
afternoon  a  vessel  steamed  over  to  Staten  I-laiul,  taking  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  common  council  of  New  York  and  a  nundrer  of  biVi- 
ccrs  and  soldiei's  of  the  revolutionary  army,  v.dio  liad  sej'ved  under 
or  with  LaFayette.  Among  the  number  \yas  Col.  \Villett. 
Those  two  became  acqr.ainted  in  1778,  while  v.dth  AYasldngton  in 
the  Jerseys  and  at  the  battle  of  ^foir-noulh  on  June  28  of  that 
year.  A  correspondence  had  ljuen  ke|)t  up  between  them  subse- 
quent to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  of  LaF:iyette's  letters  arc 
now  in  possession  of  the  yonngc>t  son  of  Col.  ^^'i!lettand  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation  and  show,  in  th.eir  jieifect  legibdlity 
and  neatnos,  the  care  v.ith  which  L-aFayette's  correspondence 
"was  always  conducted.  The  Fnglish  of  tljc  letters  is  friultless  in 
construction  and  orthography.  I^'or  the  purpose  of  preservation, 
xmd  as  showing  the  strong  fjiendshi[>  existing  between  those  two 
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soldiej  p,  ]  b.crewilli  coj)y  the  whole  of  one  letter  and  extracts  frooi 
others: 

P-uns.  Julv  18-22. 

Mil  Dear  Sir  : 

I  avail  juy^.'lt  of  a  good  opjiorl  unil y  to  ivniiiid  you  of  youi'  old  friend  and 
fellow-s'>!di;T  in  wiios(.'  ]icart  iio  timo  ov  ilisian';o  can  abate  1  he  jiali-i(;Li(-  rc- 
inl'!nl)nince  iiud  ]".T-')iial  aUVr-lions  of  om-  ]iOM>hUi'»i!ary  caivcr.  Vv'c  roniaiu 
but  two  siwvivoi\->  of  that  g-loriotis  eiH^eh  in  wlucii  the  late  of  llic  two  hemis- 
pheres has  Ix  en  deci'led.  Jl  is  an  additional  re;!>on  to  cherish  more  and  more 
tlie  ties  of  t'rotluTly  fri;'ii' [- liip  wliieli  iiiiite  u-.  1  iind  n)yself  again  engaged 
in  a  critical  strngglu  hct ween  right'  and  ] uivili'-'e. 

Ma}-  it  be  in  my  powci-  b.-fore  I  join  our  (]e[»arted  companions  to  visit  such 
of  them  as  are  still  inliabitanl ^  of  t!ic  t'nited  States  and  to  tell  you  person- 
ally my  dear  Wiliett,  how  adrectionatcly  I  aui 

Your  siucere  friend 

LaF.wktte. 

Under  date  of  Ji!i\'  1,  1*^24,  a  short  time  before  LaFayette 
Bailed  from  Etirope  he  w]-ote  Col.  Wiliett  iu  ^\dt^cll  he  says:  "The 
time  most  ha}>pY  to  me  apj^roaches  wlien  1  shall  emljr-.ice  my  old 
friend  and  brother  soldiers/'  and  concludes,  "  iiiost  trndy  atul  affec- 
tionately yours,  LaFayette.'' 

Ujuler  d:itc  of  April  12,  .1R2G,  aftei-  his  return  to  France,  he 
writes  :  ''Happy  I  am  in  every  o])p<>rLuni<  y  to  renew  and  to  form 
American  connections.  In  so  ]deasin'g'  company  I  enjoy  those 
feelings  of  American  liome  Avhich  vrere  never  obliterated  in  my 
mind.  Be  pleased  dear  AVillett,  to  let  me  hear  from  you  and  of 
the  state  of  your  health..  Present  my  atfectionate  rcf^ards  tirst  in 
your  house,  then  to  your  iieio-hbors  and  to  all  our  luilitary  com- 
panions and  otliei-  fi"iends  in  Xcav  Yoik.  Ever  tiaily  and  affec- 
tionately your  old  fiiend  and  br>>tiier  in  arms,  LaFayette.*' 

L^ndei'  date  of  April  G,  ]82S,he  wiites:  ''.My  dear  Wiliett:  It 
is  fit  I  shuuifl  ]>resent  to  our  svnior  re\  olul ionary  comrade  a  sou 
of  the  illustrious  and  uii fortunate  ^larshal  Xcy,  \vho  intends  to 
visit  the  United  States.  I  doubly  rejoice  in  every  op])ortunity  to 
hear  from  you  and  to  offer  the  best  vrishes  and  tendef  I'eg'ards  of 
your  affectior.ate  bi-other  soldier,  LaFayette.'' 

Under  date  of  Cliristnias,  1828,  he  v/rites  again  and  concludes 
liis  letter  as  follovrs  : 

Be  pleased  to  r.-m  MidK'r  mr  most  afbM-ti' tn-dely  to  ;dl  our  deai'  comrades  in 
Kew  York  and  \icituly  and  to  youi-  fauuly  l:no\\  ing  me  to  be  forever 
Your  aifeetiouat.'  frii-nd  and  ia-other  in  arms. 

TiAFAVETTE. 

Col.  Wiliett.  :      :   .;.  .  ,    ..  .     :    X    /  . 
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Tlie  meeting  between  LuFnyette  njul  Co1.  Wilktt,  :it  the  liouso 
•of  Vice  President  Tompkins  is  deseribed  by  an  eve-witness  ms 
extremely  al'fceiionnte  and  toneliinL;*.  They  embraced  and  kissed 
caeli  otiier  over  and  over  nQ-ain,  like/  devoied  k^  ers,  and  Lal-'ayetle 
talking  to  C'ok  W'illett  vei-y  tenderly.  The  fcrmer  wa.s  then  sixty- 
seven  years  old,  and  Col.  Willett  eight}'-i'our.  ])nrinL;'  the  time 
LaFayette  vras  in  Xew  Voik  he  was  a  iVctjii'Mit  vi.>itor  at  Cok  ■ 
^Villett's  residence,  and  the  two  were  as  mueh  togethci-  as  I/il^'ay- 
ette  could  iiiid  time  to  snare  from  the  receptions  ami  ovations 
almost  Constantly  awaiting  him.  On  Friday,  Aiignst  :2oth,  the 
nation's  guest  left  Xew  Y  ork  for  Boston,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  fovir 
white  lioise=,  aceomp':inie«l  by  r.umerons  delegations  and  escorted 
by  the  military.  That  same  eye-witness,  wlio  describes  that  Adsifc 
of  LaFayette,  says  tiuit  the  cavalcade  vvdiich  escorted  i)im  from 
tlie  city,  passed  in  its  route  fields  of  cabbages,  and  other  ao-ri- 
cultural  products  then  growing  upon  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  F^ifth  ^Vvenuc  liotek  Those  yet  alive,  whose  memories  go 
.back  sixty-hve  years,  may  lemeinber  LaFayetteks  tour  through 
this  valley  in  1825. 

Tlie  legislature  of  X^ew  York,  by  an  act  passed  in  Oct<~»l)cr,  1770, 
^attainted  fifty-eight  persons  (tkireeof  whom  were  ladies)  of  treason, 
and  confiscated  their  pro{)erty.  Among  tlie  number  was  John 
Tabor  Ivempe,  the  last.  Tory  Attorney  (reneral  of  Xew  York,  and 
then  the  owner  of  one-sixteenth  of  Coxe's  Patent,  or  tract  of 
47.000  acres,  which  strelches  across  what  are  nowKome,  ^^Vestuiore- 
land,  "Whitestown,  Ivirkland,  X"ew  Iftu  tford,  ^^Farshali,  Paris  and" 
Bridgev.ater,  in  On^eida  county.  His  wife  before  marriage. was 
Grace  Coxe.  one  of  the  patentees  and  also  part  ownei'  of  that 
patent.  On  a  subdivision  of  that  patent  and  .a  sale  of  .Afr.  kvcmpe's 
share  under  that  confi<cat ion.  act,  George  Washington,  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  Cok  \Yillett  became  owners  of  land  in  the 
patent.  Cok  ^Y!llett  became  j)urchaser,  in  Au'jaist,  1*^84,  of  over 
seven  hundred  acres,  ipart  of  it  riot  far  from  Hampton  village  in 
AYestmoreland.  Alex.  Parkmm,  wlio  moved  into  that  town  in 
1700,  obtained  title  to  o!ic  hundred  acres  from  Cok  ^Yillett.  The 
latter  -was  also  the  owner  of  two  thousand  acies,  kmv.vn  as  "  \YiI- 
lett's  patent,-'  iii  the  nOi'th  nait  of  tlie  town  of  Steuben,  in  this 
county,  next  to  the  .\va  toven  line;  he,  with  i^^lias  ^'an  IJenscolen, 
owned  fifteen  hundred  acres  in  the  toven  of  Ava,  next  north  of 
above  two  thousand  acre  tract,  and  called  "^VilIe^t's  small 
patent.-'    Cok  AYillett  also  owned  kinds  in  Dayardks  patent  and  in 
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Twenty  'rowu^liip  li:ict,  Chenango  county,  lienpc,  it  is  evident 
OiJtiila  county  jK'Oplo  sliotikl  be  farllier  atti acted  and  dia\\'n 
toward  one  who  was  largely  hitere^ted  in  lauds  in  this  county 
and  vicinity  so  sooi:  after  the  revolution,  and  fourteen  years  bo- 
fore  Oneida  county  vras  organized. 

Xot  long  :tfter  the  close  of  the  revolution  ii-y  wai-,  and  probably 
wi'diin.  the  last  decade  of  tlie  last  century,  Col.  W'iiiett  purchased, 
for  a  homestead,  a  large  parcel  of  vacant  ground  in  what  is  now 
the  tliirteenth  ward  of  ]Sew  Yori<  city,  near  Corlear's  Hook,  ex- 
tending from  East  ITiver  to  vrhat  is  now  \yiileLt  street  on  the  west. 
"It  is  bounded  noitherlyby  DeLimcey  and  southerly  by  Broome 
street.  It  was  then  quite  out  of  tlie  city  and  far  into  the  sulnirbs. 
A  long  range  of  lulls  loomed  u[»  between  'that  purchase  and 
Broadway,  so  that  a  sight  of  the  then  seeming  busy  city  was  shut 
out  from  the  view,  and  a  long  space  of  vacant  ground  intervened 
and  Lad  to  l-e  traversed  biiore  schools,  churches  and  the  mails  of 
trade  were  reached  from  that  homestead.  The  hind  toward  East 
Bivei'  was  shelving,  so  that  tlie  rushing  waters  made  frequent 
inroads  and  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  lower  portions,  to 
obviate  which  the  dirt  from  the  range  of  hills  in  front  was,  in  due 
time,  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot  next  to  tlie  river,  and  in  that 
way  the'  waves  were  stayed  and  a  fine  \\'ater  front oge  created. 
To  inq.;rove  and  make  that  liorae  pleasant  and  attractive,  Col. 
Wiilett  expended  mucii  money  and  lal)or,  and  many  years  of  his 
life.  Tiio  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out  into  a  ga)'den,  v/alks, 
carriagev\'ays  and  arbors^  with  fruit  and  shade  trees  planted  upon 
and  around  the  emdosure.  A  long  row  of  poplars  fringed  tho 
garden  on  one  side,  v,  hile  cedar  and  other  eveigreens  embellished 
or  shaded  the  walks  an.d  other  parts  of  the  grounds.  These  trees 
were  phuited  some  years  before  the  present  century,  for  the  eldest; 
Bon  alive  of  Col.  Willett,  now  eigiity-seven,  writes  me  they  were 
full  grown  at  his  earliest  recollection.  Xot  far  from  the  center  of 
those  grounds  the  owner  built  a  Large,  commodious  and  roomy 
dwelling,  and  there,  for  over  a  cpiarter  of  a  century,  he  entertained 
his  numerous  visitors  and  callers,  with  a  weicon^e  and  a  generous 
hospitality,  that  no  one  knows  better,  if  so  well,  how  to  extend, 
than  an  army  officer  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world;  there  too,  he 
furiiished  a  home  and  a  cordial  welcome  to  de[)endent  relatives,  to 
whom  he  was  all  that  the  most  kind  and  indulgent  parent  could 
l>o.  Al though  not  a  millionaire^  5^et  he  was  in  con^fortable  cir- 
cumstances, kept  his  horses  and  carriage,  lived  generously  foi' 
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those  timos,  oV  vvbich  coitld  I>c  (hmo  in  those  d:U's  of  I'ruo-ality 
niul  bin; jilioiiy,  on  an  inoonio  of  tlvc  or  six  tliousaiid"  doll  n  s  ;i  year. 
One  (lay  la.-t  huinriR-r  th^it  elde.jl  '^oii  crossed  over  fi-oni  Jersey 
City  to  revi-it,  the  sccne.>  of  liis  chiMhoo;!,  tlia.t  lie  ini'^lit  give  a 
bettei'  (lescri jV/ior.  for  ihi-'  j'.a.pv'r  |)rvp;!rcd  in  memory  of  his  father, 
of  that  ohl  hornestc-ad  and  of  t!ie  grounds  where  Ids  feet  ranabled 
when  a  boy.  Jbit  indeed  liow  eliang\.d;  seven  or  eigiit  busy 
streets  now  eross  tliose  grounds,  wliile  tlie  site  of  the  g;irden,  the 
walks,  tiie  carriage-ways,  tiie  trees,  tiiC  arl>ors,  is  now  oceupicd 
by  solid  brick  structures  like  Hoe's  Priming  Press  Vrojks,  large 
Catholic  Chuicli,  and  buildings  of  that  dcscri{)tion ;  yet  in  In^ 
mind's  eye  lie  again  savr  tlie  home  as  it  was  early  in  tlie  jncsenfc 
century,  the  long  range  of  hills,  over  whdcli  he  climbed  on  his  way 
to  school,  the  ]day  ground,  the  boys  of  his  youth,  tbc  fruit  trees 
wliicli  yielded  profusely,  the  large  favorite  cherry  tree,  capable  of 
holding  a  small  army  of  boys  upon  'Ms  huge  aud  wide  spreading 
branches,  stood  out  a  consp)icuous  figu.re  as  he  looked  back  over 
the  vista  of  years:  marjv  an  afternoon  in  summer  at  the  close  of 
scliool,  a  hundred  boys  could  be  found  ensconced  in  that  generous 
tree,  partaking  of  its  seeming  inexhaustible  supply,  with  a  zest 
and  a  relish  tliat  no  one  can  enjoy  so  well  as  a  schoolboy.  He  of 
all  others,  in  tliat  great  city,  was  probably  the  only  survivor  who 
■could  remember,  in  all  its  details,  tliose  grounds  as  they  were  years 
ago.  During  Col.  Willett's  residence  there  and  for  years  there- 
after that  old  homestead  was  widely  knov^-n  as  "Cedar  Grove"  or 
''•The  WiUett  Place.'' 

In  1783,  Col.  Willctfr  was  among  the  active  persons  who 
formed  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  having  for  its  ol)jecb 
the  promotion  of  brotherly  feeling;  among  the  ollicers  who 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  When  LaFayeltG  visited 
this  country  in  1S24,  he  was  the  only  surviving  major  general 
who  belonged  to  that  society,  so  too,  Col.  Wiliett  was  a  member  of 
the  Tammany  society,  formed  about  tlie  same  time,  more  for  the 
purpose,  however,  of  keeping  in  elieck  the  apprelieuded  tendency 
of  the  govern.ment  to  monarchy;  not  until  mtmy  years  later,  did  it; 
become  an  organization  to  promote  the  success  of  apolitical  party. 

Col.  Willett  was  three  times  married.  The  first  marriage  was 
to  3Iai'y  Prase  in  A]>ril,  1700,  before  he  was  (juite  twenty  years  of 
age.  By  that  marriage  one  sou  was  born,  ^vho  became  a  noted 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  and  who  died  uumarricd. 
Unto  the  secoi-d  marria'j,-e  no  children  were  born.    The  third  wife 
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was  ^Targareda  I^anckor,  mill  rknl  r.ot  far  from  1800;  by  her  be 
bad  four  eliiklreu.  'i'lie  eldest  son,  ]M:iiiiuis,  was  a  |)]iYsieinii,  ami 
married  and  liad  eliildren;  lie  is  now  dcoeiised.  Vv'iiji  uu  ]M,  \vas 
tlie  second  son  by  that  ruari-ia^-e  ;  married  and  now  ei2;iity-scvGn 
years  old,  and  li\  inp:  dkisey  Ci(}",  a  retired  divine  of  llie  Metb- 
imIisI  ]>.ii^e"}';ri  C'liure])  ;  v\'as  a  mend;)er  of  {]:<-  ^letiioddst  iv,>iseopal 
General  (.'oid"e!-ence  i]\  later,  an  iiistnictor  iu  ITebrevr  and 

Biblical  liteia.rure  in  \\\sleyan  I ^ni\  er-ity  and  etiiu.r.  In  ]S\-i  be 
founded  Uie  Biblical  Institute  in  Venni/Ut,  ol"  wiiich  he  was  ]tresi- 
dent  until  U'48.  Ed v\  in  <1,  ilie  otber  son,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
iiow  ei^lity  six  years  old,  and  I'esidinu,"  at  Ib-ook  Green,  S.  C.  Tlic 
fourth  ciiil.I  was  T^lai p;n'etta,  who  married  James  II.  Bay  and  died 
years  ag'),  Tlie  wirbow  of  Cob  Willett  died  i-n  Is'GT,  at  the  age  of 
iiinety-si.v. 

Cob  "Willett  was  tnli,  ureet,  comm:inding  figure,  finely  propor- 
tioned, a\  itli  t]:e  air  and  build  of  a  military  man.  His  face  was 
liandsome,  his  eyes  Ijlue,  bis  countenance  very  }>leasing  and  at- 
tractive, and  bis  marmers  those  of  a  courteous  and  cultivated 
gentleman.  One  of  iiis  fall  length  ])orti'aits,  taken  when  lie  was 
tbirtydive  years  obi,  in  eontiner>tal  uniforai,  by  Trumbull,  is  novr  . 
in  possession  r>f  Ibis  youngest  son,  as  a''e  the  sword  and  banger 
worn  by  Cob  Willett  during  the  vrar.  A  ])ortrait  of  Coi.  Willett 
is  shown  on  page  "272  of  Lossing's  History  of  the  Empire  State. 
Cob  ^Villett  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  outspoken',  perfectly  fearless, 
Si  hater  of  all  shams  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot.  His  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  witli  the  ])romincnt  men  of  bis  day  v/cre  ex- 
tensive. His  son  lias  dozens  of  letters  to  bis  father  from  Governor 
Clinton,  xVaron  Burr,  La  Fayette,  Lord  Stirling^  and  men  of  bke 
cliai-a.cter.  lie  and  hbirr  were  in  caily  times  intimate  friends,  but 
after  the  duel  with  Ilandlton,  and  Jb,irr's  tiial  for  treason,  they 
lived  to  meet  and  pass  each  otiier  on  the  street  wiliiout  recognition. 
Cob  V/iiktl  adimired  the  politicrd  writings  of  Thonaas  Paine,  but 
after  tbe  publication  of  '"I'aine's  Age  of  l^cason  "  his  works  were 
altogetlier  discarded  by  Willett.  He  was  a  tailbful  attendant,  at 
tbe  Ib'otestant  E])Isco|)al  Church,  (St.  Stephen's),  then  located  on 
\  Cliristie  stieet,  one  block  from  the  Bowery,  and  about  a  mile  from 

Cob  Willett's  residence. 

In  a  foot  note  in  Lossing's  Empire  State  it  is  stated  CobV^'^illett 
graduated  from  Iving's,  now  Columlna  College.  This  nriy  admit 
of  some  doubt,  vv  lier!  it  is  renuanbered  that  Cob  ^^'illett  enleredt 
the  army  before  be  v>"as  eigliteen,  and  married  before  lie  was 
twenty.    Xevertlieless  be  was  a  person  of  unusually  strong  mind. 
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stroi]p;t]K'ncfl  by  obs(M-vaiiou  aiul  extensive  readinc^  His  corrcs- 
y)o:!(]LMK'0  and  ofHcial  army  reports  are  clear  and  marked  wltli 
accurac}'  and  |:ireci' ion.  As  a  })ub!ic  j^]~)eaker  he  was  a  model. 
I'iie  fact  that,  Col.  *^,insovoorL  de{)uled  liiiu  to  reply  to  St.  Leger's 
demand  for  the  r.inT(_'nder  of  Fort  Slanwi\',  indicates  thut  liis 
:  ability  in  tliat  line  v. as  I'coogniz.'d  by  the  commandinci;  officer. 
That  speech  deserves  a  place  in  e\-(!ry  history  and  rlictorical  school 
book  in  the  land,  alongsnJc  of  Patrick  Henry's  Give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death." 

Among;  the  last  ]>ub]ic  acts  of  Col.  VriUett  Nvere,  in  182  t,  while 
acting  as  chairman  of  tlie  Greek  coiunaitte?,  presidential  elector, 
and  welcoming  LaJ^'ayette.  Dnring  tlie  last  few  yer.rs  of  Ins  life 
he  mingled  but  little  in  public  aliairs  an^l  with  the  outside  world; 
suri'onnded  by  his  family  and  immediate  friends,  lie  yielded 
slowly,  but  not  reluct:v.iily,  to  the  gradual  progress?  of  decay. 
He  had  ontlived  iiis  generation,  and  passed  his  fourscore  years; 
his  mind  vs  as  constantly  iixed  upon  the  npproaching  change  with 
trust  and  entire  resignation;  with  the  greatest  humility,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  tiie  liveliest  feelings  of  piety.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  lie  vras  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which  he 
recovered;  yet  his  body  and  constitution  were  much  enfeebled  by 
the  stroke;  medicine  had  to  be  frequently  resorted  to;  the 
absence  of  his  regular  pliysician,  in  one  of  his  attacks,  indnced 
him  to  neglect  the  n.su:id  remedies,  an.d  he  was^o  severely  attacked 
that  his  strengtli  wa-^ted  rapidly  away. 

On  Suu'lay,  August  22,  1830,  the  hfty-tliird  anniversary  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stan.wix,  Col.  Willett  p  issed 
peacefully  away — twenty-tv^o  days  past  his  ninetieth  birthday. 

It  is  related,  that  as  the  shadows  of  death  were  curtaining  the 
earthly  vision  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  he,  in  the  delirium  of  his  dv' 
ing,  vras  again  in  the  roar  of  bai.tle,  and  amid  the  clangor  of  arms, 
and  called  out— Order  A.  P.  Hill  to  ])repare  for  action.  Pass 
the  infantry  to  the  front  ra[>idly.  Tell  3Iajor  Hawkes" — then  he 
sto[)ped,  leaving  the  sentence  unlinislicd.  Presently  a  smile  of  in- 
elfable  sweetness  s|U'eid  itself  over  his  wan  face,  "as  if  his  soul 
liad  seen  a  vision,"  a.nd.  then  he  said,  calmly  and  quietly,  "  let  us 
cross  over  the  river,  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  t!ie  trees;"  then 
v/ithout  pain  or  a  straggle,  his  spirit  passed  peacefnlly  a  way.  Col. 
AVdlett  had  been  amid  scenes  of  carnage  and  bloodshed;  lie  had 
lived  in  tnrl)nlent  tiiiies,  and  been  exposed  to  iiinu!neral)le  perils; 
he  had  braved  dangers,  faced  death,  escai)ed  the  hissing  bullet, 
the  poisoned  arrow,  the  giiltei'ing  tomahawk,  and  the  murderous 
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Fcalpin;.;  laiifo,  ra)(]  survive*!  'o  tlic  ^'I'auil  o1<1  a^c  of  *.')0,  to  receive 
the  l!''.r.;-i;;i'  I  p.I  ji'lit:;  of  ii  aT.-s'^'fiil  ])eoj)le,  anrl  to  die  at  ]a<t 
surroaU'leJ  by  IjiiA  t'liiiily  uilI  fricii-ls.  Hi'  too,  cro-Hed  over  tho 
riv-ei*,  and  reared  UiMler  llic  ^Uwdv  ot  the  ti'eos.  ili.s  death  cast  a 
(.h?e;>  i'io.-j;n  over  the  wliole  city,  and  ealled  Corth  d<'en  and  heart- 
fell  eXj)i  e  -i.)n  >  of  -orrow.  The  Coinin  ')!)  Council  of  XeW  York, 
tljc  Court  of  ]:h  roi's.  t !!ea  in  sessioii  in  tiiat.  cily.  tlie  Fociety  of 
Cinciimati,  and  otiier  ])uhlic  bodies  jtussed  suitable  resolutions,  and 
res(dved  to  attend  Ids  fuacral  in  a  !>ody.  The  n";i]itary  of  the  city 
directed  that  a]>:'ropriato  lionors  slioald  be  ];aid  at  the  interiiientj 
and  that  miniUc 'guns  .siiouh.i  1)3  ai'ed,  eorrespondina"  with  his  apje. 

The  jTii,b:ic  join'n.dis  of  the  day,  in  Xew  York  ahine,  but 
thvonp'houl  the  coniitry,  paid  handKOine  aiid  welbdcser ve- 1  tributes 
to  his  meinory.  Ti^e  lernains  \\ere  esiclosed  in  a  cedar  cothn, 
vvlneli  tlie  deceased  liad  prepared  ten  ycar.-^  before;  at  Ids  own  re- 
quest tlie  body  \va8  liabitated  in  liis  or<liHary  dres^  and  wIiIj  his 
h:it  oUj  as  he  was  aceu-tomed  to  be  seen  in  tlie  street.  O'he  coftined 
remains  were  ])laced  in  an  arbor  U])on  the  grouiuls  of  the  old 
lioniestead  on  the  day  of  the  f'.incral,  that  all  v^'ho  cliche  r«dg-ht 
take  a  farewell  look.  It  Vvas  esiin'.a.ted  that  o\"er  ten  lliousn.nd. 
persons  availed  t];eTn^e]ves  of  the  ojiportunity.  The  fnnerad  took 
phice  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Augu-t  at  v^  iiich  otuciated 
Kev.  T)\\  DeWitt,  a  son  of  an  ohi  offh'er  of  the  rovo'utiou  under 
Col.  ^Villett,  Tiie  procession  started  at  4  P.  :.r.  for  tiie  place  of 
bririal,  and  it  extended  from  ]]roonie  sti'eet  to  Ti'iiiily  Ciuirch  yard, 
\vhe)'c  the  remains  were  to  be  interred.  It  was  after  dark  before 
the  grave  was  reached  and  by  the  light  of  t'-u'clies  all  that  was 
carthdv  of  Col.  IVLaiinus  Willett  was  lovrered  to  his  last  re:>ting 
place  amid  the  {wxw^  of  guu^,  the-  strain^  ol  njartial  music  an.l  tho 
sorrow's  of  millions  of  his  aduriring  countrymen. 

Other  heroes  of  the  revolution  may  stand,  out  more  pronuncnt' 
ly  on  the  ]>ages  of  recorded  Idstory;  other  names  may  be  perpet- 
uated in  poetry  and  song,  in  flowing  numbers  an<I  in  brighter  colors ; 
other  luen  may  be  kept  alive  in  the  world's  remembj'ance  by 
lettered  infcrij>tii)ns  of  their  heroic  deeds  emblazoned  upon  chis- 
eled marble  or  ?enlptured  monuments,  but  none  who  lived  in  tlie 
trying  and  tronbh>ns  times  of  Coh  ^Vdleti.  nmrc  faithfully  or 
ehiciently  tlum  he,  and  certaiidy  none  within  the  county  of  dh-yon, 
jicrfcrmed  the  irtiportunt  work  a-signcd  to  liim,  v  liich.  in  thcrc- 
sult  worked  out  the  grand  |H-oi)k'in  iA'  'iis  country's  destiny.  lie 
was  a  fearless  leader,  an  ent liusia^tic  [latri^U,  a  wortiiy  citizen  and 
uu  uncom[U'omibing  fri(aid  of  the  r-ights  of  man. 
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